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A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 


Accompanying the March number, bills were sent to all who were indebted for ‘ Sartain’s Uniog 
Magazine,” and it afforded much pleasure to find very many of our patrons responding to the call }y 
paying up promptly, by return mail, the amount of the bill, and, in some instances, even further jy 
advance. ‘To all these, we feel that we owe an obligation, and now tender them our sincere acknoy. 
ledgments accordingly. 

There is still, however, a large amount of money due us, scattered, in small sums, all over th: 
different States, which, to each individual subscriber, is but a small item ; yet, if punctually remitte 
to the Publishers, would, in the aggregate, afford them considerable relief in meeting the heavy ey. 
rent expenses of the work. Will not those then, who know themselves thus indebted, make amen 
for the past neglect, by remitting at once the amount due? Those who do so promptly on the receip, 
of the present number, or during the present or next coming month, will be entitled to receive the 
large and handsome framing print of “ Luther and his Adherents at the Dict of Spires,” a descrip. 
tion of which may be found upon the cover of the present number. 

The mails may always be regarded as a safe mode of remittance, and money sent through a Pos. 
master, will be considered at our risk. 

Apri 10th, 1852. 





Our thanks are due to numerous newspaper editors and proprietors in various sections of the coun. 
try, for the very efficient aid they have afforded this year in sending in‘clubs of subscribers to the 
Magazine. We value support from such a quarter more than from any other, coming as it does frou 
a class which may reasonably be expected to possess superior opportunities of forming a fair estimat: 
of the different literary enterprises of the day. 


OUR COPYRIGHT. 


Editors are reminded that the Union Magazine having been’ copyrighted, is not designed to deter 
them from transferring to their columns such articles as please them in our pages; but simply to 
prevent its beimg done-without duly crediting the Magazine with the reading matter thus taken. 
We were compelled into copyrighting by the system of wholesale plunder practised by publications 
that live and prosper on piracy, giving no credit to the original sources from which they steal. 


SARTAIN'S MAGAZINE—OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


SaRTAIN’S MAGAZINE.—We briefly announced the receipt of this popular monthly for April, in 
our last, and have since had leisure to examine it more critically. It continues steadily to improve, 
both in literary matter and illustration, and now maintains an undoubted position in the front rank 
of American Periodicals. Sartain’s Magazine not only deserves but commands success.—Phi/adel- 
phia American Courier. 

SaRTAIN’S MAGAZINE, FOR ApriIL.—We made a brief notice of this excellent periodical last 
week—too brief, however, to do anything like justice to its merits. We have never met a better 
number of any magazine. The literary matter is from pens of undoubted talent, and much of it is 
such as is rarely, if ever, seen out of volume form. Its new editor, Mr. Sartain, is doing wonders 
for it both with pen and pencil. Such an engraving as the “ Magic Lake” is rarely met with even 
in an annual, and such taste in the selection of the works of the great masters in the way of embcl- 
lishment is seldom found. His Life of Hamilton, the artist, in this number, is a noble piece of artis- 
tic criticism. All the other articles are unusually fine. We rarely see so noble a poem as the “ Pil- 
grim of Love” in a magazine, or find finer articles than those under tle names of Burleigh, English, 
Leland, Duganne, Stoddard, Chivers, Mulchinock, &c., among the gentlemen, and Fan Featherbie, 
Sarah Anderton, Mary Spencer Pease, Harriet C. Hunt, Elizabeth Bogart, among the ladies. 
‘“‘ Puck’s Portfolio,” Wadskier’s original designs for Villa Architecture, with Leland’s Summary of 
Foreign Literary and Musical Intelligence, alone place the magazine beyond the approach of rivalry. 
It should ornament every centre-table in the country, for no one could find anywhere a truer, purer, 
and nobler current literature.— Sunday Globe, Philadelphia. 

SARTAIN, witty as ever, has made its appearance on our table. “ Puck’s Portfolio” never fails to 
delight—entertain its perusers ; cheering our hearts in proportion, as its richness will allow.— Union 

Weekly Whig, Lewisburg, Pa. | 

Sarrarn’s MAGAZINE, for April, is received, and as usual with this interesting monthly, is filled J 
with beautiful engravings, and an unusual quantity of reading matter from the most popular writer: § 
in this country. One feature of this Magazine we heartily approve and commend; it is purely 
American, and not a mere reprint of foreign publications. This fact alone should entitle it to the 
patronage of those who appreciate a valuable Home Literature.—Free Democrat, Chardon, O. 
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Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1851, by Jonn Sartain & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 


jj” Newspaper exchanges are free to copy our articles, if duly credited to this Magazine 
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RHEIN-WEIN—FLAGON SECOND. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


THE LEGEND OF LURLEL 


Srr Rupowpd sat in his castle, 
And many a flagon of wine 

He quaffed, from noon to nightfall, 
Of the vintage of the Rhine. 


He drank from noon to nightfall, 
And deep into the night, 

Till the rising of the midnight moon 
Filled all the air with light. 


And always, as he toasted 
The Siren of the Rhine, 

The song-entangled lover poured 
Libation of the wine. 


And murmuring round his casement, 
As he drained each sparkling cup, 
Strain after strain, in answer, 


Came melodiously up— 


From the lips of the lovely Lurlei, 
Where she sat, afar, on the rocks, 
Singing his heart from out his breast, 
As she combed her golden locks ; 


And twisted them into ringlets 
That floated away in the moon, 

As her lover’s heart was floating 
On the ether of her tune. 


He descended from his dais, 
And gazed upon the stream : 

The night without was lovely 
As the landscape of a dream. 


He saw the Lady Lurlei, 
Where she sat upon the rocks, 
Singing with lip, and eye, and heart, 
As she combed her yellow locks. 


The waters played around her; 
The shores, on either side, 


Caught something of a brightness 
From the radiance of the tide: 


For the moon was swimming overhead ; 
But her glances were less bright 

On the wave, than Lurlei’s starry eyes 
That sparkled through the night. 


Her bosom had the whiteness, 
The coldness of the moon, 
Though like the throbbing river, 
It was beating to her tune. 


And her eyes, grown large with passion, 
Grew bright, as his grew dim, 

And ever as he gazed, they shone 
Seducingly on him. 


The castle gates are open wide, 
The rattling drawbridge falls ; 
And silence, like the night around, 

Drops darkly on the walls. 


Sir Rudolph leaves the woodland, 
He stands upon the sand; 

He has left his hound behind him: 
It whines upen the strand. 


He swims the rapid river, 
And he lies, in languid rest, 

Like a child, who has no will to move, 
On the lovely Lurlei’s breast. 


A cloud is shadowing the moon, 
And the river groweth wan: 

It has passed, and the knight and lady— 
Are gone—for ever gone! 


Perhaps to an elfin palace, 
Far underneath the Rhine,, 
Where they live in endless pleasure, 
And quaff immortal wine. 
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THE FIRST LOVE OF TENIERS. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


“* Zyn schilderkonst bestont in snakery en boetzen, 
Die hy zoo geestig wist met zyn penceel te toetzen 
Dat niemand zyns gelyk, in deze tyd en is 

Die’t werk kornt over een met zyn presser. 


Hier staat een lompe boer van dron 


enschap te spouwen, 


En’t wyf met eenen stok gereed zyn huid te touwen. 
Daar ziet m’een bootsgezel met’t pintje in zyne vuist, 
En hier een feyenrot met de kaarten tuist.” 


Davip TENIERS—the younger and the greater 
—was born, we are told, in an atelier, and drew 
with his first breath the inspiration of Art. It 
was in this atelier that his father found him one 
day, while but an infant of four years, sketching 
with comic gravity a tavern scene; and it was 
here that an event occurred which, in after days, 
led the way to that train of circumstance which 
formed his true life. 

The father lay sick on a couch, and near him 
his two boys, David and Abraham, were busy 
with their task,"each seated at an easel. Weary 
with pain and watching, the old man, at length, 
composed himself to sleep, but first exclaimed— 

“Tt is well, my children; very well! But a 
yood beginning is not always a lucky ending; 
therefore, work on while you are in the vein. 
And if a visiter enter, notice him not; for the true 
artist knows no one while painting. Therefore, 
work !” 

The old man slept, and no sound was heard in 
the quaint old room save his heavy breathing, 
the occasional quiet purr of a cat, and the tick- 
ing of an old clock, on whose dial was inscribed 
in Gothic letters that inscription which, in after 
days, was applied by more than one writer to his 
son. 


“IN TENUI LABOR, ET TENUIS NON GLORIA.” 


Suddenly the curtain which hung before the door 
was raised, and a cavalier, magnificent in all the 
bravery of gold chains, taffetas, ermine, and jew- 
elled rapier, entered, and taking off a broad 
Spanish hat, with drooping plume, exclaimed— 

“I would fain see mine old friend, Teniers, 
who they tell me is sick—I am Rubens!” 

But the old man awoke not, and the ticking of 
the clock and the purr of the cat were the only 
sounds heard for a full minute. For the boys, 
mindful of their father’s injunction, made no re- 
ply; and Abraham, with true Flemish gravity, 
neither turned his head nor moved a feature. 
But David, at the sound of that great name, felt 
his heart throb with emotion—his eyes filled with 
tears, and, dropping his brush, he gazed with 
wonder and reverence on one whom he now, for 
the first time, be..eld, and who had ever seemed 
to him living only in the world of Art, as the 
king and ruler of that world.* 

“ Children, are ye dumb?” exclaimed Rubens. 
And approaching David he gazed, for a time, 
upon his half-finished sketch, and while the boy 

: 





* All of the incidents described in this visit of Rubens 
to Teniers, are given by authentic biographers. Vide 


\ousgaye, Hist. dela Peinture. 
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7 
bashfully drew aside, remarked, with a sinile. 
“ Well may the child be dumb who can speak in 
such language as this. Boy, boy, keep on as thou 
hast begun, and I promise thee that the man will 
not be born who can surpass thee in thy school— 
the school of Flemish life !” 

And taking with his own hand the pencil from 
the floor, he begun to retouch and colour the 
sketch of the boy, giving him at the time instruc- 
tions. Nota single touch was without meaning 
for the boy, ripe beyond his years, and not a 
maxim or precept was ever, in after years, for- 
gotten ; so that at a later day he said with justice 
to himself, “I derived my genius from Nature, my 
taste from my father, and “ the perfection of both 
from Rubens.’”* 

Years passed by, and the boy grew up a true 
artist—bold, adventurous, and reckless. Nor was 
his life solely of the atelier. “At fifteen years,” 
says the naive Descamps, “he was of great as- 
sistance to his father, for he went, with a donkey, 
to sell his pictures at Brussels or Amsterdam.” 
As he grew older, these journeys were for him- 
self; they were prolonged, home was forgotten, 
and in wild adventure and travel, he saw and 
suffered much. But it was not poverty which 
vexed him, though he often rose without bread : 
but his inability to determine on that style most 
suitable to his abilities. Weary of indecision, he 
resolved on a visit to Rubens. And this, we are 
told, was in his twentieth year. 

“ Ah, my boy painter, art thou there again!” 
exclaimed Rubens kindly, as the name of Teniers 
was announced. “ And even yeta boy, but what 
a change. Poor soul, thy features and dress 
speak of sad changes and stormy days, both 
within and without. And where will all this 
close? Men say that thou flittest in one day from 
Heaven to the tavern and kermesse, and that the 
morning’s sketch of a holy family is re-touched, 
e’er eventide, into a rustic boersvrow with her 
child. Nay,” he continued, observing the deep 
sigh which Teniers sent forth, “show me thy 


‘ sketches.” 


And with these words, he took from the young 
artist, his portfolio, and with the eye of a master, 
glanced over its contents. 

“Hem! That is well drawn—that priest; only 
it seemeth me that he more resembles a jolly, 
tipsy hedge Capucin, than a grave Benedictine. 
albeit he bears all the traits of the latter.” 

And here Rubens, who was proud of his learn- 
ing, and loved to quote Latin, repeated, in a 





* He is, however, justly blamed x Houssaye, for 
omitting from this list the name of the hu 
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ringing voice, the popular description of a Bene- 
dictine, as subsequently incorporated into that 
rare and wicked little book, the MONACHOLOGIA 
of JouaANNES PuysiopuHitus. “ Monachus Bene- 
dictinus; imberbis; capite tonso, setoso, corolla 
lineari sulcato: pedibus calceatis; ano, caligato; 
veste nigra, lanea, corpus totum et pedes circum- 
ambiente ; cucullo lavo, subrotundo, lato; scapu- 
lari pendulo, latitudine abdominis; collari rigido, 
albo, emarginato; cingulo lato, laneo, aut holos- 
erico; pallio nigro descendente usque ad talos.” 

“Thou seest, Teniers,” continued he, laughing, 
“that I know Latin and a priest, as in good faith 
should every artist—and chiefly when he wan- 
ders, like thee, in search of bread and Truth. 
And now tell me, my child, why wilt thou thus 
fight against nature, and seek a style and a name 
in this valley and on that mountain, when thy 
path lies broad and straight before thee? Why not 
make of thy Benedictine a tipsy hedge priest, if 
thgu wilt? And why hast thou feared to follow 
the old manner of thy father? Ah, boy, remem- 
ber the old Flemish rhyme and keep to TENIERS. 

“ Die vader sprac tot sinen soon met liste : 
Die vader totten sone sprac : 


Wi willen ons ghelt verteren, 
Ende houden ons ghemac.” 


** And the father he wisely spoke to the son, 
And thus to the son spoke he: 
We will win us our gold, as we ever have done, 
And merry our life shall be!” 


“But, faire sir,’ replied Teniers, “I have 
deemed at times, that I might, perchance at some 
day, become not only a good painter, but also a 
great one—great like thyself and Misn Heer 
Van Dyck; and the road to such greatness, lies 
not through village fairs, and groups of gabbling 
friars, or tipsy peasants.” 

“Oh my boy, my boy!” replied the kind artist. 
“How far hast thou wandered, and how little 
hast thou advanced! Knowest thou not that it is 
not only in the depicting of virgins and angels, 
gods and mighty kaisers, that greatness lies for 
us poor mortals? The loftiest subject, the noblest 
theme cannot create genius—but a genius like 
thine can bring greatness in full measure from 
the low, the humble, wherever life lies, be it the 
life of man, or that of the great omnipresent soul 
of God and Nature.’”* 

It was by such counsels, that Rubens gradually 
led young Teniers back to that which the modern 
Schiller gives as advice to every one. “Keep 
true to the dream of thy youth.” A new life of 
peace and serenity, of inspiration and happiness 
seemed, from this day, to dawn upon him, and 
he began in the atelier of Rubens to paint as he 
had never before done. 

And it happened, on a day that the Archduke 
Leopold paid one of his accustomed visits to 
Rubens, suddenly, on hearing the great painter 
address his pupil by name, the Archduke turned, 
and said, with a smile, 

“Art thou, then, David Teniers, the merry 
artist of Antwerp? Soo dat gaet wel—it is well! 
It was but the last week that I heard the SrzuR 
GRAEF DE EGLENTIER vow that if he ever found 
thee, he would give thee a welcome beker of wine, 
and a picture to paint, at thine own price. The 





* “Ou bien, en créant ce pompeur poéme de la chair, 
du mouvement et du bruit, o la nature s’éléve si haut 
qu’elle parvient jusqu’a voiler le ciel, Rubens obéissait- 
il A sa nature toute panthéiste ?”—ARSENE HovssaYE. 
VOL. X. 
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whole in memory and honour of an ancient jest. 
long since departed.” 

“And may I know, your highness, the cause 
of this great honour,” inquired Teniers. 

“ Tut man, no such mighty honour, either, for one 
so much at home among painting and wine-pots 
as thou art,” replied the Duke. “ A good drinker 
deserves a good bottle, saith our Flemish proverb. 
Aen eenen goeden drinckebroer behoort goede fies. 
Thou knowest the valiant drunkard, ADRIEN 
BrRawER, whom I did lately harbour for certain 
days in my palace, to the imminent peril of my 
chambermaids and,wine-flagons? Well!—Brawer 
set forth one day to the Graef de Eglentier, how 
he, when a great ragged boy of eighteen, did once 
meet in the country, a little lad younger than 
himself, leading to Brussels an ass laden with 
pictures. ‘ Whither goes the donkey? inquired 
Brawer. ‘ He travels thy road—the which all you 
jackasses take,’ replied the lad. And so charmed 
was ragged Adrien, at the spiritual grace of this 
answer, that he at once joined company with the 
little lad, and even nobly permitted him to pay 
his lodgment and food for several days. Teniers 
—thou wert the boy!” 

“ Yea,” replied Teniers, laughing, “and well 
do I remember how valiantly Adrien plied the 
beer-can, until never a penny danced in my 
pocket! But I learned many a good lesson from 
the knave, and cheaply enough I won them.” 

“Thou art a brave youth, David Teniers,” re- 
plied the Duke, kindly, and “ wert born to be a 
gentleman. I would have fain retained thine 
old comrade, Brawer, about my court; but the 
first night he lay drunk in a churchyard, the 
second in a wine-shop, and the third, did make 
such furious riot in his own rooms, that I was 
obliged on the fourth to give him congé. But 
thou art of gentler nature and better nurture. 
What sayest thou, Rubens?—shall I take this 
youngling on thy word, as first gentleman of my 
chamber ?” 

“On my word and faith, you may, your High- 
ness,” replied Rubens. “No better youth could 
be found in the wide world than David for the 
service you give him.” 

It was thus, reader (for all his early biographers 
tell the same tale), that David Teniers first rose 
in this wicked world. Nor was the Graef de 
Eglentier forgetful of his promise; for, on the 
following day, he summoned Teniers, and said, 

“T have promised to pay thee thine own price 
for a picture, and will. But the subject is no 
easy one. In a few weeks I shall be married, 
and will have a pictureof Hymen. Many a por- 
traiture of this fair god of Marriage have I seen, 
but none fair enough,—none which did justice to 
the infinite and exquisite beauty of wedded life 
with her whom we love.” 

“ Ey!” thought Teniers, “this is all well for 
one who hath never tried the rosy chains: but 
what saith the Italian proverb which my father 
taught me ?— 


“*Chi non ha moglie ben la veste; 
Chi non ha figluoli ben li pasce.’ 


** Well doth the man unmarried, clothe his wife, 
And well the childless forms his children’s life.’ ” 


“Herr Graef,” replied he, “ your orders shall be 
obeyed, and I will employ all the poor skill 
which God and my small learning have given 
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me, to paint the fairest form which ever came 
from my pencil.” 

On the marriage eve, Teniers placed before 
the Graef de Eglentier a painting in which 
bloomed all the beauty of his fancy and genius. 
‘He had imitated,” says the chronicler, “the 
graces of Correggio, and the colour of Titian. 
He had made Hymen fair as the antique Adonis; 
for never were such sweet outlines illumined by 
a more fascinating smile. Nor had he forgotten 
the torch; and no flambeau of Love had ever 
rayed forth a lovelier light.” 

But the Count gazed upon it with a discon- 
tented air, and exclaimed: 

“This may perhaps be thy idea, and that of 
the dull world’s, who know nothing of the true 
charms of marriage. Poor creatures! But, 
frankly, it seemeth me that the ineffable charm, 
the thrilling fascination, which I attach to the 
charms of Hymen, is entirely wanting in thy 
picture.” 

Already had Teniers become a courtier, and 
tact he had from Nature. With a quiet smile, 
he replied: 

* My lord, you are right; for, when I reflect 
on the miraculous beauty of your young bride, 
and the rich promise of lasting bliss which your 
marriage holds forth, I shame me of this dull 
attempt. However, I will try to retouch my pic- 
ture, and it may be that in remembering your 
lady’s beauty I may receive the inspiration 
needed.” 

The Count consented, and went forth. His 
lady-love, we are told, “was Flemish by birth, 
but of Spanish origin, and endowed with a rare 
beauty, worthy of the pencils of Murillo and 
Rubens.” But, despite her beauty, even on the 
third day after the nuptials she was a litile less 
fascinating ; and when, at the conclusion of five 
months, Teniers brought back, untouched, the 
portrait of Hymen, it was with a quiet smile 
which indicated more than a mere knowledge of 
Art. 

“By Our Lady!” exclaimed the Graef de 
Eglentier, “thou hast indeed marvellously em- 
bellished the picture, and gone far beyond my 
beau ideal of Hymen. He is a thousand times 
more smiling, livelier, and more graceful than 
before. But, still, Teniers, you have not exactly 
comprehended Hymen as J understand him. 
You have made him rather a Love, than the 
sober god of Marriage. There should be a 
quieter—perhaps a little sadder—expression in 
his air:—in short, this picture no more pleases 
me than did the first.” 

“Sir Count,” replied Teniers, “know that it is 
not my picture which has changed, but your own 
soul. That which was too little for the ardent 
lover is, 1 perceive, too much for the fickle hus- 
band.” 

“ Nay, by Heaven!” exclaimed the Graef, “ for 
the honour of my lady this is too much! Take 
the gold, and leave thy picture, Teniers. I can 
criticise thy pictures, but am no match for thee in 
bandying words.” 

“With your leave, Sir Count,” replied Teniers, 
“] will not leave the picture. Grant me but a 
few days still, and if you do not profess yourself 
satisfied with what I then produce, call me the 
veriest charlatan in Art living.” 

With these words, Teniers again sought his 
atelier, and soon produced a curiosity in Art, 
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which, according to the praises lavished thereon 
by contemporary writers, must have been un- 
rivalled. Seen from a distance, it appeared 
charming, but on approaching it, the features be- 
‘ame sombre, sedate, cold, and even harsh, when 
viewed very closely. The history of this “ phi- 


| losophic picture” having been reported to the 





Archduke, he purchased it for his gallery, and, to 
use the words of Durresney, “ placed it at the 
end of a gallery, in a sort of alcove. To ascend 
to this alcove, it was necessary to mount @ very 
slippery stair, before attaining which the picture 
appeared charming, but once crossed, lost all its 
charms.” 

CorNILLE Scuut, the Artist-Poet, is the first 
who narrates this story. 

From this he gives us a second narration, ex- 
plaining the singular influence which this very 
picture subsequently had upon the life and for- 
tunes of Teniers. 

One of the most beautiful and accomplighed 
maidens who graced, at this time, with her pre- 
sence the Court of the Archduke Leopold, was 
ANNE BREUGHEL, daughter of the celebrated 
painter, VELVET BREUGHEL, who, at his decease, 
had left her, with a large fortune, to the joint 
guardianship of Cornille Schut, Rubens, and Van 
Balen.* Under the conduct of Cornille Schut, with 
whom she resided, the fair Anne frequently made 
little excursions in the country, or walks inthe city. 
One day her guardian led her through the ducal 
gallery, to view the new picture of Hymen, near 
which, as they approached, Van Balen beheld 
Teniers himself, and presented him in due form 
to Anne. At this instant, according to Schut, who 
was present, the young couple stood “ on this side 
of the slippery and perilous step.” After a few 
words on the weather, on sunshine, music, and 
painting, Anne glanced at the Hymen, and Te- 
niers exclaimed— 

* Lady, would it please you to pass with my aid 
this step?” 

“ Oh, certainly,” replied Anne (her chronicler 
adds, in good-humored roguery, “She said this, 
perhaps, without reflecting”). 

“T take you at your word,” replied Teniers, 
and gallantly extended his hand. But the young 
maiden blushed, though hardly in anger, and re- 


_ fused the proffered aid. Cornille Schut smiled, 





and speaking rather as a friend than a guardian, 
exclaimed, 

“Bat Anne, my child, why wilt thou not pass 
the step ?” 

“Nay,” she answered, “and why should J, 
since, on the other side, the lovely picture loses 
all its charms ?” 

Teniers felt his heart throb and pulse beat at 
these words, and, half unconscious of his bold- 
ness, exclaimed, 

“It may, indeed, change to others; but for you 
and me, lady, never !” 

And overcome by the confession, he saluted 
Anne gracefully, and went hastily forth. And 
Anne looked on the ground and blushed, and 
spoke of other matters. 

But old Cornille Schut smiled meaningly. 

The next morning Teniers entered, with a fal- 
tering step, the large antique study, where, amid 
ali the apparatus of an artist, sat the old poet, 


* The reader versed in Art will remember Van BaLEN 
as a painter, whose style exhibits, to a remarkable de- 
gree, the study and influence of the Venetian school. 
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painting a cameo-picture in a wreath of flowers, 
by Seghers. 

'« Master Cornille,” exclaimed Teniers, “I pray 
you tell me how a lady’s love may be most 
readily won ?” 

“By verses, my son; sweet verses of love. 
Tell her that thou diest in despair, and that thou 
wilt leave home and life for her sake. 


‘* Wel over der heiden, well over den sant, 
Met droevizer hert ende sinnen; 
Wel mach ick ghewinnen het vaderlant, 
Maer trouwe liefde noit ghewinnen.’ 


«Well over the heather, well over the sand, 
With sorrowful heart I rove ; 
Oh well may [ win me a Father-Land, 
But never the maid I love.’ 


r 


Then the maiden will pity thee—(mine ever 
id)—and after a little blushing, and a little hesi- 
tation, she will sing thee merrily back, 


“+ And go if thou wilt over heather and dale, 
Aud wander through valley and plain ; 
But ever shalt know from the nightingale, 
That thy lily-bell loves thee again!” 


* Ah, Master Cornille,”’ replied Teniers, “ could 
|! make verses like yours, 1 might well, indeed, 

» sure of winning every maiden’s heart. But 
though [ am in love, as the Archduke says, ‘like 
a madman, I can never hope to win the love of 
the wealthy Anne Breughel.” 

“ Whew—w!” whistled Master Cornille, “ are 
you there, my bird? Well, I am not the sole 
tutor of Anne; she hath yet twain. If they say 
nought, then am I not against you; but I warn 
you, my young springal, that our wills united will 
never bend Anne. Ah, she would have herown 
way an it rained thorns.” 

From the atelier of Schut, Teniers went to that 
of Rubens. “ My best friend and master,” he ex- 
claimed, “ tell me, I pray, how one may best win 
a maiden’s love ?” 

“ By painting a portrait, which sets forth her 
charms and forgets her defects; a portrait which 
proclaims to the world her beauty and your own 
genius,” replied the enthusiastin Art. “ For thus, 
in one work, both are elevated. And not merely 
in canvass or marble can this be done,” conti- 
nued the all-accomplished and _ ready-witted 
painter ; “let every word which you speak in her 
praise to others, be a reflected portrait of her per- 
fectness, and bear the impress of your own wit 
and talents, as if inspired solely by her.” 

“ Ah, that I had your skill in painting, either 
by words or on canvass!” sighed Teniers. “ But 
what skill could ever add to the charms of Anne 
Breughel.” 

“ Ey Schepper!” laughed Rubens, on hearing 
the last word. “ Blows the wind in that quarter ? 
Well, well! ‘Een vrome vrowwe is een groat goet’ 
—a good wife is the best of goods, saith our 
Flemish by-word ; and of all good wives, I be- 
lieve that the world has none better than Anne 
Breughel. But go and ask her grave old guar- 
dian, VAN BaALEN, he whom they call the Philo- 
sopher. Perhaps, he can cite thee from Plato, or 
Domenic, of Flanders, some right reverend old 
texts on the subject. For myself, Heaven help 
me to aid thee!” 

Teniers found Van Balen in his study, copying 
on copper his great picture of Saint John preach- 
ing in the wilderness, “ Meijster Van Balen,” 
he said, “I pray you, of your wisdom, give me 
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this advice: How may man best win the love of 
woman ?” 

The old painter glanced up kindly from his 
work to the handsome features and downcast 
eyes of Teniers, as he held in his hands the 
looped hat with its long white plume, and re- 
plied : 

“Orede experto Roberto, trust to experience, my 
son, and believe that I speak the truth when I 
tell thee that the best way to win a maiden’s 
love is to love her again with all thy heart and soul. 
And deem not, as many foolish men have said, 
that he who loves truly loves at a disadvantage. 
Such counsels aye come from the meddling and 
hard-hearted, who would fain know as much of 
others’ hearts as of theirown. Plus in alieno quém 
in suo negotio vident homines.” 

“Then I should be loved by Anne Breughel,” 
replied Teniers, “for I love her to death; and 
yet much I fear me that my hasty rudeness even 
at the first interview did banish all kindness for 
me from her heart.” 

“ Amantium ire amoris redintegratio est,—the 
anger of lovers is but a renewal of love,” replied 
the good old philosopher, smiling. “ Well, I will 
see Anne, and think it over, my young friend.” 

Many and weighty were the deliberations 
which took place between the three guardians, 
while Teniers and Anne wisely spent the time 
in wooing. Nor was it until a certain evening, 
at a splendid supper in the house of Rubens, 
that the young couple learned the decision of the 
elders. Teniers was to receive the hand of Anne, 
but, as she was an heiress, the marriage-contract 
was drawn entirely in her favour, reserving for 
herself and future children not only all her own 
property, but securing, in the event of her death, 
all their joint property to the offspring. 

The marriage took place, and for several years 
the pair continued to inhabit the Ducal palace. 
But, ere long, Teniers, who longed to rival the 
great artist-lords of that day, bought an ancient 
Gothic castle situated near Antwerp,—an edifice 
which was, we are told, worthy of an artist. 

This castle has been preserved for us of the 
present day, in all its purity, in many of the 
paintings of its master. It is the centre of a 
beautiful sunny scene, inspired with rural poetry 
and romance. “It became,’ adds a biographer 
of Teniers, “one of the most splendid rendez- 
vous for hunting. The Archduke Leopold, the 
Prince of Orange, the Duke of Marlborough, the 
Bishop of Ghent, Don John of Austria, and many 
other illustrious individuals, were frequently 
honoured by becoming the guests of their still 
more illustrious artist. Don John became his 
scholar and intimate friend; for Teniers was 
celebrated not only in France and Holland. The 
Queen Christine of Sweden wrote to him, and 
sent him her portrait ‘en medaille, adorned with 
precious stones.” 

Twice was Teniers nearly ruined by his lordly 
life, and each time did he again win his way to 
industry. ‘The first he supplied by work,—hard, 
unflinching industry. He did not sell a single 
horse, nor dismiss even a footboy; and his royal 
guests found nothing in his ménage which could 
lead them to suspect for an instant that they 
were not in the palace of a millionaire. It was 
at night, when all deemed him asleep, that he 
worked, and thus produced, we are assured, in 
one year, three hundred and fifty pictures. 
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Thus, for a time, was peace and comfort re- 
established. Anne was ever the same kind and 


loving wife ; bis children smiled around him, and | are chronicled in his paintings. 


all seemed happy. But his excessive industry 
had overstocked the market; every dealer had 
in his hands the pictures of Teniers, every gallery | 
was filled with them. It is said that Teniers 
remedied this difficulty by one of those ruses 
which, in his day, were highly applauded. He 
feigned death;—a* tomb was erected in his | 
garden, and Anne appeared clad in mourning. | 
So well was the comedy played, that the ex- 
pected dénowement at length arrived. His pic- 
tures were quadrupled in value, and Teniers at 
length rose from the dead to ease and opulence. | 
But Houssaye indignantly refutes the story, as 
unworthy of Teniers, and impossible of Anne. 
We prefer, ourselves, to believe that the tale | 
originated simply from his withdrawing from 
sale, or ceasing for a given time to supply the 
ilealers with his pictures. 


Many of the scenes of the lordly life which 
Teniers Jed in this Castle of the Three Towers 
In one, we see 
him on a splendid terrace, with his family. “ His 
dress is a mixture of the Flemish and Spanish, 
and he plays the violoncello with grace, while 
Anne Breughel opens before him a music-book.” 
Abraham, his brother, wrapped in his cloak, a 
broad hat proudly slouched across his head, 
observes them, while around play his children, 
beautiful as the day. On the wall climbs a 
monkey, appearing to listen to the music as if 
fascinated. In this picture, Anne is very simply 
clothed; her hair falls in graceful wavelets, a 
rose is at her waist, and on her features plays a 
soft and tender smile,—the smile of a mother. 

They lived long together, but never went 
beyond the slippery stair. For them, Hymen was 
always beautiful. 


** And, reader mine, whate’er betide, 
I wish the same to thee.” 


STATISTICS. 


BY CHAMPION BISSELL. 


SOMEBODY once said that figures never lied ; | 
but he could not have made the assertion with | 
his wits about him. If he had affirmed of those | 
obstinate little digitals 1, 2, 3, &c., that they were | 
always consistent, he would have been nearer | 
right. Ido not know that this would have ma- 
terially helped the credit of the figures, for al- | 
though any one can lie indifferently, only a most 
remarkably clever rascal can tell lies that bear 
one another out. Figures never contradict them- 
selves—they are not such tyros in the art of lying, 
as to be guilty of such weakness. 

Whenever you see an imposing array of statis- 
tics, set it down as a very successful trick on the 
part of figures. Do not take it for granted, that 
because the premises on which 1, 2,and 3 build, 
their conclusions are undeniable, and the steps of 
reasoning natural, the deductions are to be sworn 
to. There is an exceedingly simple algebraical 
formula, which, if you will allow a to equal 1, 
and b to equal 1, trips you into the Q.£.D., that 
a-+-b are equal too; and unless you are wide 
awake, the fallacy will puzzle you. But one may 
as well believe this absurdity as any other of the 
logical absurdities which over-wise mathema- 
ticians and economists propose for our acceptance. 
It requires no more credulity to suppose that 1-- 
1 are equal to 0, than that in two hundred years 
the population of the globe will have become so 
numerous that three human beings shall be perched 
on each square yard of earth. Yet taking a pro- 
lific Irish couple as data, the latter can be proved 
most scientifically and satisfactorily. 

The use of the Latin word per, in specifying 
unity, although not strictly Websterian, is gene- 
rally thought convenient, and very few would | 
dream of evil consequences arising from saying 
“a dollar per day,” instead of “a dollar a day,” or 
signing a receipt “ John Smith per William Brown,” 
rather than “John Smith by William Brown.” 
But not long since, there appeared a table of sta- 





tistics and inferences, in a serial devoted to “ use- 


ful knowledge,’ by which it was shown that the 
employment of this particle is not only a sin 
against our mother-English, but also productive 
of great waste of time, printing materials, and la- 
bour, which, if used in other ways, might, in a 
given time, supply each family in the United 
States, with a handsome library, or provide each 
inhabitant of this continent with some one valu- 
able book. All this was to be accomplished 
simply by printing one letter instead of three, a 
in place of per, and leaving time and types for 
better purposes. This philanthropic conclusion. 
backed as it was by such excellent arithmetic, 
ought, certainly, to have been proved true by 
experiment and fact, and it can only be attributed 
to the general stupidity of the nation, that it has 
defrauded itself of a lasting heritage of literature, 
by wasting its energies in printing Latin words of 
three letters, when English words, of one or two, 
would have answered much better. 

According to the dog statistics, which are sure 
to appear in the newspapers every August, the 
amount of money annually expended in support- 
ing Tiger or Carlo, would stretch a dozen rail- 
roads across the continent, or build and furnish 
an elegant school-house in every township of the 
Union. If we enter the debatable land of poli- 
tics, we shall find it proved to us by figures, 
whose columnar immensity fairly appals us, 
that the measures under which the country has 
been “ labouring” for the last twelvemonth, will, 
in another twelvemonth, unless some decisive 
change be made at once, engulf it in utter and 
hopeless ruin. In business, in political economy, 
in physiological researches, in the social matters 
of the day, great masses of statistics start up on 
every side, pointing us with seemingly unerring 
prophecy to startling and suddenly-coming events. 
Meanwhile time rolls on—to-morrow is like to- 
day, and we gradually come into the wisdom of 
believing nothing—or at least nothing that figures 
pretend to tell us of the future. 








VIEWS FROM A CORNER.—NO. IV. 


BY GEORGE S&S. 


A TABULAR VIEW OF THINGS 


Aw outlook which commands a view of three 
worlds, one would say, should satisfy the most 
active curiosity. But curiosity, more insatiate 
than the leanest of all visioned lean kine, comes 
from devouring the fattest of its namesakes with 
keener hunger than before. What wonder, then, 
that my curiosity was awake with eagerness to 
take a peep, when a new window was flung 
open, commanding, not merely another world, 
but the other world! What if the medium for 
the transmission of light, was the opaque leaf of 
a pine table? the patriarchs of old had no clearer 
windows for this world. 

Let me not intimate, so early in my story—let 
no one intimate so early in the history of spiritual 
communications, that this window did not, and 
does not open over the veritable wonder-realm, 
but rather into some quite terrestrial laboratory. 
[ know we must be cautious. The case of the 
anxious traveller, who, to discover the state of the 
weather at night, thrust his head into the cup- 
board, mistaking it for a window, is a warning. 
“ What is the weather ?” inquired his companion. 
“Oh, it is dark as Egypt, and it smells of old cheese !” 
he replied. 

If I have sometimes thought the weather, 
from this new window, was as dark, and smelt 
of cheese, or other matters not less earthly, I will 
modestly believe that I have looked from the 
wrong aperture. Something is opening, surely ; 
if not to the great out-doors, then, perhaps, to the 
pantry, which may also result in knowledge. 

My business is not now with the reality, but 
with the appearance of those manifestations 
called spiritual; and if I confine myself to the 
funny side of the show, it is because my nostrils 
still retain a faint smell of cheese! 

Spirits, of one kind or other, are likely to be an 
important element in human discourse, and in 
one form or other, to be in the mouths of every- 
body. The “ Rappings,” and “ Tappings” are not 
less a matter of talk in regard to ardent spirits, 
than as touching sentient spirits. The Maine 
Liquor Law, rolling out barrels, and drenching 
the earth with their contents, has much in com- 
mon with the revelation which is bringing such 
an influx of disembodied spirits to the earth. If 
these mysterious demonstrations and develop- 
ments—or, as the Sadducees may say, demon- 
strations and devil-ope-ments—are not from the 
same progressive force that produced the Maine 
Law, they are, in the main, produced bya similar 
law, newly enacted, perhaps, empowering hier- 
archies and lower-archies to turn out spirits 
without the incumbrance of a habeas corpus. 
In vain the sad mourner, like a pitiful sheriff, 
consigns them to “ the Tombs ;” they are at large, 
as large as life, at least, and not quite free from 
rowdyism, in all quarters. 

Set down as “gone,” in the tables of mortality, 
they come again, and the tables are turned, in a 
fashion which might warrant the assertion that 


| 








the “domestic altar” is shaken to its foundation; | 


for what comes nearer representing that ideal 


piece of furniture, than the family table, where 


BURLEIGH, 
SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL, 


Hymen first offered a pair of “ turtle-doves,” and 
afterwards the “ young pigeons” in their season ? 

Contrary to the old phenomenon, it is now the 
spirits that become tipsy, as if intoxicated with 
delight at the new turn which things are taking 
in their favour; or perhaps, from sympathizing 
with us, in rapt admiration of the telegraphic 
despatch with which knowledge is gained, now 
that we can drink it at the tap, instead of waiting 
for some Heliconian cup-bearer,—queenly Hebe, 
or Queen of Sheba, to bring it from its fountain 
head. 

We must suppose that the ecéentric Rapp (or 
is it the famous Knox?) has made more prose- 
lytes in the other world than he was able to do 


‘in this; or that his disciples, not content with the 


noise they made while in the flesh, are deter- 
mined to justify their name among the living. 
It might be supposed that persons coming back 
to a world so long their home, and to old ac- 
quaintances, would walk in without knocking,— 
but change of times will change manners; though 
in some cases those who have acquired the mys- 
terious art of writing with a pencil shut fast in a 
book, have left their cards according to earthly 
courtesy. 

The most elaborate civilities, however, are 
passed between the invisible visiters and the 
table; whether from dearer recollections con- 
nected with it, or from its greater susceptibility 
to psychal impressions, is not revealed. The 
fact is obvious, from the many spirited, if not 
exactly spiritual maneuvres which it performs,— 
if this Frenchy derivative is not too Irish when 
applied to the legs of a table. The unseen guests 
pay their courtesies to the table, which, almost car- 
ried away with the excitement of its novel power, 
bows and scrapesas gracefully as only four kneeless 
wooden legs could bow and scrape, till, often en- 
tirely overcome, it comes entirely over, and yields 
itself, like any other disciple of Fox, to the inward 
guidance of the spirit, relying no more upon its 
natural understanding, for its uprightness. 

This result is not bad, when the table is set ex- 
pressly for such guests, but very disastrous when 
it is “ set” for carnal appetites. No tea, or dinner- 
service is respected, if, then, this superanimated 
quadruped yields itself to the service of spirits. 
Britannia ware, before it is aware, will find itself 
as completely floored as ever the sons of Britan- 
nia were. Knives and forks will cut and run, 
and saucers be dashed in spite of their sauce; 
the best white Paris platter, will not be worth a 
pinch of Paris platre-blanc ; while China fowls 
and foul china, turkeys and Turkey carpets, or 


| bacon-fat and Brussels, in one mingled confusion, 


willconvince the most skeptical that something un- 
common is on the tapis, and that tables are turning 
over a new leaf in the history of cabinet-ware. 
That all this is typical no one can deny. Wit- 
ness the overthrow of successive cabinets in the 
old world; witness, also, in our own country, the 
quadrennial destruction and_ reconstruction of 
Cabinets, Boards, and Bureaus,—not to mention 
the creation of new Benches,—when a new 
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President takes the chair. The resemblance 


amounts almost to allegory; the four legs of the 
table may stand for the four years of a Presi- 
dential term, and their dancing will be a figure 
for leap-year. 

Thus, these communications from the spirit- 
world confirm the Swedenborgian doctrine of 
correspondencies, though, we are willing to admit, 
by a curious way of corresponding; one which 
will make billet-doux and billets of wood identical, 
and for those tender missives which lovers send 
to their beloved, substitute a pine board, to kindle 
anew the affections of the living for the deceased, 
little as we should relish receiving their messages 
through the deal (de’il‘). Henceforth let no 
blockhead despair of literary success; since letters 
can be beat out like music on the bars of a grate, 
or the staves of a hogshead, what hinders deriv- 
ing them from the most inveterate bore’s head ? 
Surely nothing But the spirit to do it. 

Nothing can be simpler than the new method 
of graduating truth and happiness, error and 
misery, on the possessed table-leg. It is “ silly, 
sooth!” as Shakspeare says of the song of the old 
spinster, in “ Twelfth Night.’ We are informed 
by the latest statistical tables, which signify their 
opinions by rising, that in the upper world there 
are numerous spheres, which must not be con- 
founded with astronomical spheres, for their 
suns, however luminous, are the sons of men, 
and their moons, cordwainers here, perhaps, 
wane no more, but wax for ever, along an even 
thread of life and progress. 

Five of these “spheres” can be set to scales of 
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called, just wriggle the table; placing it down to 
zero, level with the hell on the theological scale ; 
which estimate I must lay to the charge of some 
jealous spirit who was privileged to find his 
“sphere” on an infinitesimal sugar pill, or one 
burned out of house and home bya pound of red 
pepper; or perhaps an angry spirit, who ran 
from his body in spite, after the generous lancet 
which would have cured it, but for that indecent 
haste. The Botanic or Thomsonian system was 
telegraphed at about three inches high—on a 
level with Purgatory; not so bad as a figure oi 
that purifying fire with which it prepares oui 
bodies for life, or our souls for death. Something 
called the “ Eclectic System,” which, like the cor- 
poreal system of a_ big fish, is made up of the 
little ones, stood at the point of sailor’s grog, or 
half-and-half, being considered as neither fish nor 
flesh. Hydropathy rose like a tide, not quite to 
high water-mark, or rather high spirit-level, but 
about three-fourths of the way; while Homao- 
pathy, more etherealized, flew to the top like a 
thin gauze. A shrewd Yankee might guess that 
the physical operator—or “ medium,” was him- 
self favourable to the ascendant system, which, I 
must confess, was the fact, the gentleman being a 


| practitioner of that school. But with all sincerity 


and confidence I can exonerate that excellent man 
from any intentional influence upon the resuit. He 
may have talked unconsciously with the echo ot 


| his own spirit, and felt informed when his latent 


leg Is © table-leg, < 1 hei »] ive | 7 
caegrees, on a table-ieg, and their relative 1appti- | 


ness or unhappiness be “tipped out” to the 
seeker after truth, as if one were tipping out a 
cart-load of apples from the tree of knowledge. 
The apples | was favoured with did not seem 
quite to the popular taste; not enough resembling 
the sulphurous apples of Sodom,—for those poor, 


homeless souls, had no hell in their “ spheres.” | 


Their lowest, however, corresponded to that idea 
in some sort, being altogether wretched, though 
open to escape. With this difference, a transla- 
tion of table-talk into the form of a mathematical 
table, would read thus :— 

One barleycorn of elevation represents entire 
misery: three inches, a Purgatory; six inches, 
temperate, or “ half-and-half,” to speak spiritously ; 
nine inches, a sub-heaven ; twelve inches, a heaven. 
Beyond this, the delight being inexpressible, table- 
legs were unable to go. All systems are mea- 
sured by the same foot-rule, or leg-rule,—a rule 





which has this evidence of goodness, that it | 


works both ways, either on the ascending or de- 
scending scale. 

Medical schools, tried by the same standard, 
gave this result. Allopathy or the “ rigulars,” so 


thought came back to him in expression; though 
such a supposition is disturbed by the frequent 
surprises which are occasioned by unexpected 
replies; for only an Irish echo is permitted to 
answer “ Very well, I thank ye!’ when hailed 
with a “ How do ye do, Pat?” 

Let me add, seriously, that I am satisfied, from 
personal observation, that no theory which at- 
tempts to explain these mysterious demonstrations 
on the hypothesis of fraud and collusion, wiil 
succeed ; for the phenomena are genuine as those 


_of electricity, or polar magnetism. It is not the 


active element, but the method of its develope- 
ment, which is laughable. 

If there is a serious side to everything, there is 
also a funny side to most things; and to him whi 
would gainsay this mirth over the pantomimic 
loquacity of a pine table, something should be 
offered like the good-natured advice of a friend 
of ours, to her deceased grandmother. The fine 
old lady, by dint of knuckles, conveyed the inte!- 
ligence, that for the twenty years since her deat! 
she had been looking about for a place of torment! 
“] think you would better go to heaven now, ani! 


| be contented !” was the quick reply of the grand- 


daughter. My grave friend, without seeking 
offence, you will better take the jest you find, anu 
be contented. 


SONG. 


BY B., JR. 


Look, love, the languid lake along 
The tender twilight pours ! 

How sweetly falls my happy song, 
How softly chime the oars! 

Down rosy tides our shallop slides, 
And still my song, sweet May, 

So faintly floats, in falling notes, 
And dies with dying day. 


Thy name, thy name! through purple hills 
The dreamy echoes call ; 
My song the summer silence fills, 
And breathes that name to ail! 
Oh, listen love, below, above, 
The music sinks away ; 
But voices rise, through starry siivs, 
And echo mine, sweet May! 

























































THEODORA; OR, THE FORGOTTEN STRAIN. 


BY CAROLINE 


CHESEBRO 


(See Engraving.) 


MorIONLESS as the prim‘ minister in the pulpit’ 


brook ; stiff, motionless, unaffected even by the 
gentle beating of the soft west wind against its 
heart; apparently as idle as the brown, half- 
withered leaves that fell from the overarching 
beech trees, and suffered themselves to be borne 
along and tossed at will by the tiny, shining 
brook-waves; apparently as careless as the most 
unconscionable parent bird that chose the warm 
midsummer day for driving her fledged birdlings 
from their parent nest, to take care of and look 
after themselves thenceforth for evermore, sat the 
cotter’s daughter, bathing her bare feet in the 
soft waters of the sunlit stream, her head bent to 
her knee, half supported by one hand, and the 
other resting, by force of loving habit, on the sleek 
head of the dog that slept beside her. 

Theodora was an orphan, though she had an 


ostensible father and mother in the world. That | 


is to say, her own mother, left in early life a 
widow, had foolishly married again. Shortly 
after the second alliance was formed she died, 
leaving her only child to the care of its step- 
father, who was also heir to all the little fortune 
his wife brought to him in marriage. He, in 
course of time, chose for himself a second wife ; 
and when the number of heads around his board 
began rapidly to increase, and the cot to fill with 
young folk, though her right to shelter and sup- 
port there was, in a moral point of view, more 
firmly established than even her step-father’s, it 
became an apparent and indisputable fact, the 
full force of which Dora was early made to feel, 
that she was a superfluous member of the house- 
hold, whose claims were to be set at defiance, 
whenever they could be with any manner or 
show of right; to whom shelter and food and 
clothing were always given with grudging hand 
and cruel word. One endowed with less keen 
perceptions than she, must have discovered, from 
the coldness and harshness and selfishness almost 
invariably manifested towards her by the heads 
of the household, which increased in annoying 
manifestations as the years went on, that she was 
not wanted at home, and that if she were gone 
all would be glad, and none would miss her. 
Thus was this young girl, growing up into 
womanhood—unloved, ill-treated, unhappy, bit- 
terly conscious of her wrongs—broken in spirit, 
and despairing, especially on this day that we 
meet her in the wood, of ever finding a better for- 


tune, or of ever maintaining her rights in the dis- | 


orderly and quarrelsome household. 
Until within a few months, it had been her habit 
to drudge and toil; to endure the fretting and re- 


proaching incessantly heaped upon her, without | 


a thought of escape, and in the spirit that young 


sometimes with tears, sometimes in anger, some- 
times in despair and grief. Of late, it had been 
her habit to work on in silence; to hearken to all 





| 





| 
| 
| 


| complaints in silence, refraining from reply even 
that lifted its head on the opposite bank of the | 


when the mother and children bestowed on her 
far worse epithets than sullen, disagreeable, and 
proud. That last epithet was really no misno- 
mer; Dora had a proud spirit, but it was now 
well-nigh broken. This silence with which she 
had endured during the last months, had been 
impelled in very different ways. At first, in the 
anticipation of a better time speedily coming, and 
this made her strong to bear; but, latterly, the 
hope and anticipation had totally vanished, and 
the quiet was that of despair. 

The young cottage girl had true beauty, and 
might, with reason, have been the pride of a far 
grander mansion than that little moss-and-ivy- 
covered cottage that stood in the shade of the 
hills, hidden almost from the eye of the passer- 
by, and which, in its gray greenness, looked 
merely a jutting rock at the base of the wooded 
height. 

She was a beauty, and so the connoisseur would 
have pronounced. One whom velvets and silks 
and jewels would have become, fully as well as 
the cotton dress and the ungainly shoes she wore. 
The blood of southerners was in her veins, and 
Dora had the early development of the southern 
maiden. A clear, brown complexion; large, bril- 
liant, yet sad eyes, which a prophetess_ profes- 
sional might have turned to account, or which a 
poet might have rejoiced in; for, with all their 
brightness, they were full of dreams and visions. 
Her hair, black and luxuriant, fell now and 
usually, unconfined by comb, over her shoulders ; 
in stature she had already attained to a queenly 
womanhood, and her figure was being regally 
unfolded, 

As she sat in this shaded place upon the moss- 
covered stone, her white, bare feet swayed by the 
motion of the water, her hair lying loosely about 
her neck, her head resting in this dreaming mood, 
she looked as though she might have risen from 
the depths of that stream, and put on mortality 
there. Little Meggie had come up with her into 
this quiet and pretty place, but she grew tired of 
the silence soon, and went back to quarrel and 
play with the rest of the children at home. Dora 
was not sorry to have her go, and no sooner was 
the child out of sight than she threw aside her 
work, and began to think and dream; and now 
we will look, if it please you, into that inner life, 
those thoughts and dreams of hers. 

It was not from her childhood, but only since 
the last summer, that anything like consolation or 
compensation for all the little, mean, and trifling 
ills, which made her life unhappy, had come into 
Dora’s soul. It was Lollard Graame who inspired 
the consolation and the compensation. He was 


| a shepherd, her playmate and companion,almost 
yeople usually bear such crosses and wrongs: | 
g 


from babyhood till now. The lad was quite re 
nowned among the mountaineers for his talents 


| and taste for music. Everything under his touch 


proved melodious ; he could bring music out fron 
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the roughest heart that ever beat, by his wit and 
cheerful goodness; from the old violin that had 
been an heirloom in the Graame family for seve- 
ral generations, ay, and even from the brown 
and withered leaf! Did you ever, by the way, 
hear this leaf music? Do you know what a glo- 
rious wind instrument a leaf is, in the hands, or 
rather the mouth, of the skilful performer? From 
this, Lolly’s favourite instrument, he could extort 
sounds equal in clearness and melody to that 
drawn from bugle or clarionet. 

It was the lad’s perseverance, his delight in 
acquiring skill in this accomplishment, that first 
inspired Dora toa trial of her own voice; and 
many a discovery of an unsuspected gift has been 
made quite as unexpectedly as was this. 

With this revelation of a rich and powerful 
and sweet voice, the very first reality of happi- 
ness of which she was aware began to exist in 
Dora’s heart. For, as she sat in the woods alone, 
or wandered with Lollard over the mountains, or 
worked in the cot at home, or strolled by herself, 
holding communion with her own heart, the love 
of music, a passionate and sweet and blessed 
love, began to fill all the dread void which 
hitherto had been in her soul. Besides her own 
conviction, what seemed to her best of all, Lol- 
lard, enraptured and surprised by the skill and 
power she revealed, when she first sung for him, 
told her that she had a marvellous voice; and 
what reason had she for unbelief? She knew she 
had. 

Praised be the Lord for the gifts of Genius! 
What a sacred compensation are they to the 
gifted, for all the ills of life! It was this power 
of song which, from the time of its accidental dis- 
covery, was the brightener of all Theodora’s days. 


It alone made them endurable, and Lollard said | 


that it would some time make her famous; and 
then he would add,“ We will go off together 
some day, Dora, and astonish people with our 
singing.” 

Never, after the first utterance of these idly, 
yet proudly, spoken words broke on her ear, did 
Theodora forgetthem. The recollection of them, 
and thoughts which they suggested, came upon 
her many a time brightening as a sunbeam, when 
she was compassed with darkness and sorrow ; 
she dreamed of them in her sleep, she pondered 
on them when alone ; but only to him, and.to him 
but rarely, did she ever speak these thoughts 
aloud. Many a time did she say to herself, when 
some petty, tormenting, and humiliating wrong 
made her face to burn and her eves to flash, and 
her heart to throb almost to suffocation; many a 
time did she say to herself, and this idea was her 
source of strength, “It won't be so always; I can 
go off. and be a singer.” At such times, the dif- 
ficulties to be encountered in a profession never 
entered her head; it was just a desperate re- 
solve—a bright thought—there was a way of es- 
cape! 

There were many young people dwelling in 
that mountainous region, but Graame and Dora 
found in each other alone that sympathy, affec- 
tion, and appreciation, which the young who 
have similar tastes cherish in a peculiar manner 
towards each other, especially if they are com- 
pelled by the outward circumstances of life to 
look outwardly for aid, amidst surrounding dis- 
couragements and hardships. 

Lollard Graame was an only child. It was a 
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happy, at least a peaceful, home in which he 
lived. He had, nevertheless, grown up there, 
almost to manhood, with a solitary heart,—with 
such thoughts and impulses as were never re- 
vealed, except to Theodora, and never to her 
until he discovered that she was gifted in the 
same way with himself. High thoughts, which 
he believed as incommunicable as they certainly 
were glorious, many a time filled his brain, 
when he wandered about in the daytime, at- 
tending to his father’s flocks. But they were not 
incommunicable; and, glorious as they were, 
he found, one morning, when Dora sang for him, 
for the first time in her life, in strains which 
haunted him through his whole after existence, 
a tune of his own invention, that she could meet 
them, understand them, and reply to them glo- 
riously. She found no sympathy at home: it 
was but natural that her inner life should stand 
revealed when one sought to know it who could 
understand it. So they sang and thought toge- 
ther, and music was with both a passion, not an 
Art. The isolation and desolation of which 
(Dora in surpassing measure) they had both been 
conscious, was gone when they discovered them- 
selves linked together in such a tie as this. The 
girl’s voice was as great a joy to the shepherd, 
and as needful to him, as his encouragement 
and praise were to her. This was all very 
well,—very pleasant. Yes, it was enough, so 
long as the warm and sunny weather lasted. 
But the autumn and winter came around; and 
then horrid clouds began again to encircle the 
heart of Theodora. Never before had winter 
come so unwelcome, so cheerless, so sad. It was 
the first winter after her soul's awakening; and 
a foreknowledge, gained from rough experiences 
of the past, of all its horrors, want of sympathy, 
wasted months spent in common household 
drudgeries, loathsome to the life that felt it was 
spending itself for nought, made the prospect 
unendurable. Matters were not mending in the 
little cot-contention, and strife, and jealousy, and 
tyranny, were pressing with a tenfold heaviness 
on Dora's life; and with desperation she began 
to contemplate some remedy or escape. Lollard 
Graume saw this state of things, and read her 
thoughts, and, in an earnest sympathy, he argued, 
“ These things ought not to be. It shall not be 
so,” he doggedly and indignantly declared at last. 
Yet how and where was a remedy to be found ? 

In marriage, to be sure, some might have sug- 
gested who knew their attachment, and the quiet 
and happiness that reigned in old Father Graame’s 
house, where a daughter might surely be received 
with hearty welcome. But, strange as it may 
seem, neither Lollard nor Dora ever thought of it. 
They had other dreams. Her own Dora finally, 
with childlike confidence, declared to the shep- 
herd :—she would go and seek her fortune in 
the world; she would not endure the life she 
had led any longer. 

And what remained for him, but to declare 
that he would go with her ?—for full as high as 
hers did his ambition soar, and she certainly 
could not set out on such an expedition alone! 
They would give concerts everywhere together, 
and perhaps they should find friends some- 
where, who would help them along; at least, if 
they could do no better, there were the city 
streets, and street-audiences surely could be found. 
Thus they reasoned together; and on the dream 
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that was the fruit of their reasoning Theodora | or weakness, or sorrow, to arrive at the conclu- 


lived the whole winter long. Once more fur- 
nished with patience, and even cheerfulness, she 
endured every evil, performed her duty and far 
more, looking for no other reward than she found 
in the thought that she should soon throw off the 
fetters that bound her, and so be free at last. 
And to be independent was, according to her 
way of thinking, to be happy. It was not a very 
erroneous idea that she formed. Independence 
is about the greatest good that can befall us in 
this mortal state; and of all the evils under the 
sun, perhaps none are so trying as the galling 
chains of household serfdom. There are certainly 
no tyrants comparable with those domestic tyrants, 
who take to themselves a power which is con- 
ferred never by the ordinance and appointment, 
nor even by the dispensation of God ;—which is 
won only by outrageous and infamous abuse of 
privilege. 

The winter was over at last, and it was late in 
the spring-time. That season awaited so impa- 
tiently had come at last. The snow had disap- 
peared, for the most part, from the mountains; 
the violets and grass were springing everywhere ; 
the moss came out, from its dazzling covering of 
white, into fresh and lovely life; and the hope 
that had languished at times, amid storms, and 
frosts, and cold, in the soul of Theodora, came 
up into life again. From every branch and bush 
the leaves were bursting forth;—a few weeks 
more, and perfect glory would be over all. 

The time for the promised and anticipated 
departure came. But it went, also, and _ still 
the dreamers dwelt among the mountains. 

Father Graame, during all those spring months, 
was at the point of death. Great grief was in 
that valley of the mountains. So few were the 
shepherds and the farmers of that region, that 
they were all banded together as brothers. Of 
the half dozen men who had grown up, laboured, 
and prospered there, he was the first to go; and 
so suddenly was he called away, that the shock 
was dreadful to all. 

Of the comfort and happiness of Graame’s own 
little household Dora had been a frequent wit- 
ness. She had shared it, too:—often, when she 
escaped from the tyranny of home, she found 
there all the kindness she should have found at 
her stepfather’s fireside. Many and many a 
time had the old man called her his own child, 
laid his hands on her head, and blessed her. 
And the knowledge that he must die, and not 
live, fell as heavily upon her as upon the son 
Lollard. 

With him every idea of their intended depar- 
ture from the mountains was at once put to 
flight; and so with Dora also. In despairing 
sorrow, she went to find consolation for herself 
in the idea of Death, which came home so 
strongly and soothingly to her by the deathbed 
of the old man. 

He died, and was buried. Then the son, in 
his own great grief, in the office of comforter 
which he must fill towards his mother, in the 
new and varied cares which fell upon him as a 
“landed proprietor,’ was compelled to give up 
that fancy which he and Dora had cherished 
together. If he had only spoken of the compelled 
renunciation of that intent, the disappointment 
would have pressed less heavily upon her than 
it did; but he left her, either in his forgetfulness, 





sion herself. And so she was left standing alone, 
to bear the thought, if she would, that the frus- 
tration of such a hope and intentions as they had 
both cherished was a matter of no moment to him. 

The imagining she had that Lolly Graame 
was now trying to avoid her, had been gaining 
ground with Dora for weeks; and, indignant 
and courageous, she again brought up the old 
dream to light, and once more—now with calm 
resolution—surveyed it. 

Of it was she thinking, on the warm, bright 
day when, after little Meggie had left her, she 
sat alone in the woods, 

Presently, while she sat there silently, the dog 
stirred, awoke, shook off her hand, stood up, 
looked intelligently into the eyes of his mistress, 
wagged his tail, and began frisking about; and 
she, startled from her gloomy meditation by his 
motions, began throwing pebbles up the stream, 
he chasing after them, bringing them: back at 
times in triumph, and for every successful leap 
he made an embrace was the reward. 

While engaged in this sport, Dora began to 
sing. And the tune to which she unconsciously 
gave utterance was that which she had chosen 
—that air of Lollard’s invention—when she 
sang for the first time before him. But they 
were doleful words she sang. It was a poem 
she read in the morning, which she had been 
pondering all day, the mournful sentiment of 
which chorded only too well, just now, with her 
thought. 

“Dear me!” she said to herself, pausing with 
the end of the first verse, “I wonder if life 1s 
such a dreadful thing! I wonder if everybody 
in the world is wretched. I don’t believe it. 
Dear me! But the words make a pretty song.” 
And she went on with her singing. But suddenly 
she stopped again. She heard the clear, shrill 
notes of Lollard Graame’s leaf-clarionet; he was 
breathing that same tune; and distinctly she 
caught the sound of his feet treading over the 
dry leaves; and then she saw him climbing up 
the bank at no great distance from where she 
sat. She stopped singing; she held her breath; 
she knew he saw her; she thought he was 
coming towards her. But, as if with the first 
glance he caught of her, he turned away, and went 
down the hill again! She was so vexed and 
disappointed, that she could have wept; but 
then, as if ashamed of her emotion, and proudly 
defying herself and him, she began the song 
again, and triumphantly sang it, verse after verse, 
unlil the woods were alive with the echoes. 

A huntsman, who had apparently strayed away 
from a party, was following along the course of 
the stream. He heard the voice, and saw the 
figure, and another bend in the brook would have 
brought him full in sight of the singing girl. 
He was struck with the utter solitude of the 
place, and the wild song so melodiously resound- 
ing—and curious to know what manner of tenant 
the mountain wilderness might have, he softly 
and cautiously walked back into the woods, 
moving forward constantly, until he stood directly 
behind her, only a few paces off, drinking in the 
song she sang, and exclaiming to himself, 

“ My own verses, by Jupiter!” 

And then he impetuously moved forward, for 
he beheld, in the apparent poverty of the girl 
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what seemed warrant ample for an act which he 
might otherwise have acknowledged an intrusion. 

The girl heard the quick footsteps behind her 
—it was Graame, she thought—and he meant to 
surprise her; with a half-laugh she turned and 
saw the stranger! Hastily drawing her feet 
from the stream she stood up with the marvellous 
stateliness of youth and beauty, and looked upon 
the intruder with a haughty questioning that 
quite confused him. ‘Thus, for several seconds 
they stood gazing upon each other, and then the 
proud and angry light went strangely and softly 
out from Dora’s eyes, as the huntsman said. 

“J heard you singing my own verses, and 
couldn't help stopping in the midst of my hunt 
up stream. The voice sounded so glorious as | 
came through the wood. Who taught you to 
sing, if I may ask?” 

“ Myself!” 

“ And why do you sing ?” 

“Perhaps for the same reason that you ques- 
tion me—because I like it!” 

“ Well—it may be that you'll sing some day 
because the world will make you!” 

“T'd like to see the time!” she said, carelessly 
—but there was an eager undertone to her voice, 
and an eager questioning in the glance she di- 
rected towards him, which betrayed her. Calling 
her dog, she made a move to go. 

“ Don’t hurry away so!” he begged ; “I'd give 
anything in the world, to hear you sing again!” 

“What is there in the world worth having!” 


truth in your verses.” 


“ There’s a great deal in the world for one | 
like you, I should think!” he said, thoughtfully | 


—and curiously scanning her—* for me, there’s 
nothing !” 

“ Well,” she said impatiently, yet really not 
vexed at the way in which he detained her,— 
“ what is there for me?” 

“ Love, certainly—perhaps applause. Perhaps 
crowds of worshippers. Fame, at all events, I 
should think.” 

She pondered on the words with brightening 


and Lojlard Graame had cherished. 

“What! then the world isn't a desert, after 
all!” 

“ That depends greatly on the manner of person 
who treads it. It has been a desert to me. It 
wouldn't seem so to you. Something besides 
disappointment would wait on you. But you 
know nothing of such things away up here in 
this beautiful mountain country.” 

“Don’t be so sure of that,’ thought Dora, but 
she wisely kept the thought to herself. 


“ What a beautiful world you have about you!” | 


he continued. 

“ Do you think it beautiful ?” 

“ The scenery is glorious. I've never seen any- 
thing to compare with it!” 

“IT think it fine!” she said. 

“ Life up here, isn’t much like what you have 
when you're tied down to a dead level plain of 
scenery and idea. People who live amidst such 
scenery must soar. The bare sight of these hills 
isinspiring. And the air is so fresh and bracing!” 
He drew in a long breath, as if it were a deli- 
cious rarity. “I shouldn't wonder if you were a 
poet. 
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Dora laughed, and moved slowly away—walk- 
ing backwards, though. 

“Do you have neighbours about’ here?” he 
continued, keeping pace with her at some dis- 
tance behind. 

“ Yes, we’ve a number 2” 

“ And are all the people like you?” 

“ They're human !” 

“ Do any of them sing like you?” 

She hesitated—* No, I don’t think they do!” 

“ And have you no musicians ?” 

“ Yes—no—yes— we have one—Lolly Graame.” 

“ Who is that?” 

“ A shepherd boy—no—a farmer now.” 

“ And who are you?” 

He had exhausted her patience, and she re- 
sponded sharply to the last interrogation, 

“ J get tired of singing sometimes, then I stop. 
Don’t you ever get tired? Where did you learn 
to ask questions ?” 

“ T haven't said as much before, in a month!” he 
replied, in extenuation, gravely and sadly—* I 
don’t find any one worth talking with very 
often.” 

“ Then you think I am?” 

“ Yes—decidedly !” 

“You are obliging to say so! My name is 


| . * ” 
| Theodora Dorchimer. Does it please you? 


“A ver retty name. Well, most excellent 
: ry prewy ’ c 
singer, will you give me a concert while I sta 
g 
in this region! Where is your friend, the musi- 


| cian?” 
she asked doubtingly. “ Nothing—if you tell the | 


“ Off with his flocks, I suppose.” 

* When does he come home ?” 

*O’ nights, just before dark.” 

“ There's a moon to-night! Will you sing for 
me here to-night?—I shall be far away in a few 
hours, and perhaps I shall never hear you sing 
again in my life.” 

“ Don't they have amy singers where you come 
from ?” 

She asked this question with an eager interest, 
which he could but see. 

“ Plenty of them,—not many like you. Simple 


| people, such as you most likely have for your 
look. They were magic words to her, and ex- | 
pressed more than the utmost of the dreams she | 


hearers, couldn't understand it; but you, why I 
suppose the birds about here, and even your dog, 


| understand your singing, don't they ?” 


5) 

“ Buff does, I know!” she replied with anima- 
tion. “He loves to hear me sing. If you should 
pull his ears and torment him ever so much, he 
wouldn’t mind it a bit while I was singing. He 
loves it Just as much as I do, and I think he 
knows something about music himself. Perhaps 
he'll sing some day.” 

“No wonder if he did, with such a mistress. 
But the concert ?” 

“TI will sing for you—if they will let me come ; 
as for Lollard, I can’t say.” 

“ If who let you?” 

“ Father and mother.” 

“ Why shouldn't they let you?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know.” 

“So, if anybody chooses to say no, you will let 
me go off without ever hearing you again! Don't 
you ever come out here in the evening to sing 
with the shepherd ?” 

“No!” she replied, her glance falling to the 
ground, and a painful emotion evincing itself: 
for she was thinking of the glorious chance Lo!- 
lard and she were now losing. 

“Just where I saw you first, when I came 
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through the woods, there I want to see you again. 


! 
| 


accompaniment he knew no more about than the 


And I want to hear you sing those same words; | bewildered Graame did. All they both heard 


but I'd like to hear you sing merrier songs too. 
They please you best, don’t they ?” 

“| like war songs and hymns.” 

“ You might figure as a heroine yourself. That 
form, and face, and voice of yours, are worthy a 
page in history. Do you like comic songs ?” 

“ Not much.” 

“ Why?’ 

As he asked this, the huntsman leaned against 
a tree, and once more leisurely surveyed the 
wood-nymph. His apparent purpose of continuing 
the conversation forever, aroused Dora to what 
she had all along felt a manifest impropriety. 
Continuing to move forward more rapidly, she 
replied, 

“Because they don’t suit me!’ And bowing 
with simple dignity, she went off through the 
woods, and the unwearied questioner pursued his 
course. 

At the sacrifice of not a little pride, Dora went 
to the Graames’ cabin at nightfall, and asked 
Lollard to accompany her into the wood to assist 
lier in the novel concert, which she had pro- 
mised should be given. She had formed a new 
resolve for herself, which induced her to keep 
the engagement—and besides she was desirous 
that the youth should know what one who had 
heard the great singers should say of her. With 
less of grace than he might have evidenced, ask- 
ing scarcely a question respecting their proposed 
audience, Lollard complied with her request; 
and when the moon had withdrawn the curtain 
of shadow, and stood discovered before the world 
in all her splendour, the two went together up the 
hill, and away tothe brookside. Their“ audience” 
was there before them. He was standing on the 
opposite side of the stream, directly in front of 
the moss-covered stone. Exchanging a few words 
with him, in reply to the pleasure he expressed 
on their approach, the youth and maiden pre- 
pared to open their concert, for his special edifi- 
cation. Dora had made some slight changes in 
her attire, and very proud and beautiful she 
looked, as she seated herself upon that mossy 
throne, and bade the stranger good even. 

Lollard Graame was a noble-looking young 
fellow, dark and frowning as was the expres- 
sion his face wore this night; and the huntsman 
seemed fully alive to the fact,as he surveyed the 
young musician. He thought he had stumbled 
upon a romance, in sooth, when he looked upon 
and listened to the self-taught and gifted children 
of the wilderness. When Dora was seated, 
Graame stood back, and remained erect and 
unimpassible during the whole performance, to 
all appearance, though really he was scarcely 
conscious of his own part and duty throughout 
the concert, so astonished was he, while he 
listened to the wonderful unfolding of Dora's 
voice. Affected as he was, however, not one 
word did he utter, of delight, surprise, or praise,— 
he was so vexed with the applause of the stran- 
ger, so jealous of the effect it might have on the 
singing girl. 

For two hours they remained there, amusing, 
astonishing, and delighting the stranger. who 
listened at times overpowered with emotion, 
amazed beyond expression, or enraptured irto 
the utterance of most eloquent praising. But the 
praise was all lavished on Dora’s singing—the 





was the touching purity, the great power, the 
grace and sweetness of the young girl’s voice. 

“ That is the very last!” she exclaimed, as she 
finished a gay song to the tune of Lollard’s com- 
posing, the tune which the huntsman had first 
heard her singing to his own sad words; the mar- 
vellous tune through which she had first revealed 
her power and gift to Graame ;—and so speaking, 
she arose to go. 

“Glorious woman!” exclaimed the “audience,” 
with a sudden burst of enthusiasm—and at a 
bound he cleared the brook, and stood beside the 
musicians grasping their hands—* How shall I 
ever thank you?’ he added, looking steadfastly 
and wonderingly in Dora’s face. “In the world, 
when such a singer condescends to delight the 
people, they pay her with praises, and with 
heaps of money besides. Better than all, per- 
haps, with love ald admiration. But I—I am 
too poor—I cannot pay you, even with thanks, 
as I would I cannot express my admiration.” 

The girl drew herself up, and she looked 
grandly in her happy pride as she replied, 

“You may thank me, then, by writing some 
nobler songs than that I sang of yours. The 
verses made me sad all the morning. Go and 
sing about these mountains. Perhaps,” and she 
looked not a little triumphantly at Graame as she 
said this—* perhaps I will come down to your 
world some day, and sing the songs.” 

“Tl go back to where I came from! I'll do 
such a work as | never should have done if I 
hadn't run off my track and found you. And if I 
come back here sometimes, in case I do not hear 
you in the world, will you sing them for me ?” 

“If I am here.” 

“You will be here, of course. Where should 
you be, if not here?” said Graame in a dictatorial, 
annoyed tone. 

“God knows,—perhaps under the violets!” 
she said. 

The shepherd repented his words the instant 
they were uttered ; but she knew it not, for still 
he kept a stiff silence. 

“You lead a happy life here, don’t you? so 
free and uncontrolled!” the stranger asked quite 
eagerly. 


“ Yes,’ she answered, casting a look full of 


significance on Lollard, which he seemed not to 
observe—*I am certainly very happy, and very 
free up here!” 

The stranger caught the sarcasm,—looking 
searchingly upon the young people, and imagin- 
ing he saw a lovers’ quarrel covertly waged be- 
tween them, he said, 

“Good bye—I'm very grateful to you. May 
you both be very happy!” 

In silence Theodora and her companion re- 
turned home. He, jealous and unhappy as he 
could well be, and not quite understanding the 
reason for his unhappiness; she, almost forgetful 
of him in new intentions, and new hopes, which 
now strangely enough formed themselves, and 
took no thought of him. One word, the exchange 
of one intention, would have left them at peace 
with each other—but the hour for a reconcilia- 
tion and explanation was fast passing away. 

The next day Graame went off from home as 
usual, to his daily work; but he at first made an 
excuse to call at Dora's house. There was a 
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presentiment in his heart that made him mise- 
rable. He had dreamed of her all night, and 
was beginning to feel his want of the daily friend- 
ship they had hitherto exchanged. He saw 
Dora toiling there, as was her constant habit; 
but her face was bright as though illumined with 
some hidden joy, so great that it could not be 
concealed ; and though he exchanged hardly a 
word with her, he felt happier for having seen 
her; and he said to himself that at night he would 
go over and ask her to come to his mother’s 
house, and they together would give her a con- 
cert like that they gave the stranger. 

After Lollard had gone off again, upheld by a 
doubter’s foundationless, yet still very pleasant 
dream, Dora worked on, performing all the 
tasks enjoined upon her, till at last, after the 
noon meal was partaken, and not a household 
duty was left unperformed, the girl went off to 
the scene of the last night’s display, there to 
practise her voice, and to meditate upon the 
thought which was growing up in full propor- 
tions in her brain, spreading the perfume of 
peace within her heart. 

Certainly she had not an idea of meeting the 
huntsman there that day—she thought to never 
meet him there again. But behold, when she 
had reached the place where she had first seen 
him—there he was! 

Impelled by an inward impulse, she would 
have retreated, but he saw her, and called 
out, 

“T have been writing a song for you, and 
waiting a long time to know if you'll give ita 
tune before I go.” 

Without reply, she went up to him, and took 
the paper on which he had written, but he 
said, 

“Sit down,—I will read the words for you. 
The music will thus appear for you more rea- 
dily ?” 

She remained standing, however; and he, 
looking fixedly upon her, and observing her de- 
termination, began to read, smiling with satisfac- 
tion, as he did so. 

“ Does that please you?” he asked, as he folded 
the paper, bowed deferentially, and gave it to 
her. 

“Tt is noble!” she replied. 

“ You will sing it then?” 

“ Yes—but not now.” 

“ Then I shall never hear it,” he said, greatly 
disappointed. 

“Perhaps not. I have no voice to-day. I 
must think the words over. The tune will come 
of itself, some time.” 

“You have true genius!” he said—*I will 
ake my chance. I shall, at all events, have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you will sing the 
words some day—may I not?” 

“T will certainly sing them. Now tell me,” 
she said, as if actuated by a suddenly-conceived 


thought, “tell me something of the place you 
came from.” 


“The world 2?” 

“Yes. It is really glorious, isn’t it?” 

“ What makes you think so ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—but I think there must be 
more going on in the world, than we up here 
know of. There must be something greater to 
co than we know anything about.” 

“There is a great world to live in that you 
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don’t know anything of. But perhaps you are 
for that very reason the happier; sometimes, 
ignorance is bliss.” 

“But why don’t you tell me something about 
it?” she said, impatiently. 

“T'll tell you about myself,” he said; and he 
knew her attention was secured. “Iam a poet,” 
he continued ; “ men call me so, and some people 
like my songs. That is very pleasant, but I have 
no fame.” He hesitated. 

“ You want that?” she quickly interpreted. 

“T would like to be understood and appreci- 
ated. Besides, then I could mend my fortunes ; 
as it is, 1 am a poor devil.” 

“You're not understood, then?’ she asked, 
bluntly. 

“T was, by one person—a woman.” 

“Didn't that satisfy you? J should think it 
enough to be understood by one person.” 

“Yes, if you are loved after you are under- 
stood, it’s a great thing.” 

“ You were not, then, perhaps.” 

“Yes, | was; but she died.” 

A prolonged “Oh!” with the saddest intona- 
tion, was the reply. 

“She was my wife. She was a poet, too. 
She died last year. I’ve not been worth much 
since. You see, life was stripped of every beau- 
tiful thing; it turned into a desert when she was 
gone.” 

Dora made no reply at all to this, and the 
huntsman resumed: “ You would have loved my 
wife. She would have been delighted with you. 
Every one loved her. Her whole life was poetry. 
All she did and said was poetry.” 

“How you must have loved her! And she 
was beautiful, too?” 

“Very fair; fair as a lily. Her eyes were a 
soft brown; so was her hair. She looked just 
like a lily of the valley. She had a light heart, 
like a bird. She was all I had; and God took 
her.” 

Again he paused, and another unbroken silence 
followed his words. Finally, he said, 

“T never spoke of this to any one before. No 
one ever dared to speak to me of it. You, I 
believe, have a heart; you are very unlike any 
of the women we have in the world.” 

“Are you going back there? How can you 
bear it?” 

“T have work to do there, which fact I dis- 
covered since I came up here.” 

“ Do it well, with a strong hand,” she urged. 

“Do you think we can command a strong 
heart at our will. For instance, can you be 
strong-hearted when you choose ?” 

“Yes; or I should not be so to-day ;—there is 
nothing to make me.” 

“You have known something of trials here, 
then? Yet you are young, and must have lived 
in quiet.” 

“That may be; it may not be.” 

“ You will tell me nothing of your own history ?” 

“Tt’s not worth hearing. When do you go 
back ?” 

“ At once.” 

“ Let me go with you.” 

He looked questioningly upon her, and, after a 
brief contemplation, said, gravely, almost coldly, 
“ Wherefore ?” 

“Because I will not live here. I've stayed 
long enough;—too long. I've led a dog’s life. 
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Do you think I was made for that? I'll go to 
the world! I can but starve there; and I had 
rather starve than live as I have here.” 

“ Poor child! you are unhappy,” he said, with 
pity and sympathy; “but I dare not take you.” 

“Then show me the way. I would as soon 
go alone. I only ask of you what I would of any 
other traveller: tell me the way to the nearest city.” 

“ And what will you do there ?” 

‘“ Sing in the streets, if I can do nothing better.” 

“ When can you be ready to go?” 

“This moment!” she cried, eagerly starting 
forward. 

“ Are there none whom you would see first? 
This would be a flight, and disgraceful. You 
ought to ask consent of some one; you must 
have friends who should know of your going.” 

For a second, the thought of Lollard Graame 
rose in her mind as a reproach and an entreaty, 
but she said, “I am my own mistress. I will 
ask no consent, and say no parting words. I am 
a slave no longer, whether I go with you or not.” 

“Come, then,” he said, rising, filled with an 
unpremeditated but resolute purpose. And she 
arose, and followed him. 

The poet had spoken to the purpose, and with 
truth. He was poor; and. he knew, when he 
guided the mountain girl down from her wilder- 
ness-home into the world, that he was leading 
her to inevitable hardships, perhaps to suffering 
and want; and this, as they went on their way, 
he tried to impress upon her mind. He set 
before her the career which she was adventuring, 
and, as they slowly went along, during the first 
hour of the journey, presented in the clearest 
possible light every discouraging feature of this 
new and great movement. He did this with 
honest earnestness, so that the opportunity might 
be hers, if she would embrace it, of retracing 
her steps. But to all his arguments and exposi- 
tions her valiant reply still was, “ Even that is 
better than to bear what I have borne;” and, 
with her face resolutely turned towards the east, 
she went on, rejoicing. 

Never once did she turn to look back upon the 
familiar mountain-scenery. It was not her feet 
that lagged by the way, nor her heart that regret- 
fully bore the separation. Yet I might write it 
often as a fact, that while the distance of the 
Future continued its enchantment as she jour- 
neyed from the Past, the Past also did not live 
in her memory without an attraction, magnetic 
and powerful,—in short, of the heart. Bravely 
she went her way; but she would have gone 
with triumphant gladness, had her old teacher 
and companion been with her in the journey. 
The future was all dimness :—what she should 
meet in it, besides what the poet-guide had told 
her, she neither knew nor cared. When she was 
not thinking of Graame, the wrongs and griefs of 
the Past loomed up amidst clouds and darkness ; 
and it was no wonder that the indefiniteness of 
the Future lured her on. Thus strangely was her 
going forth into the world made at last,—thus 
boldly and proudly,—thus with the very spirit 
Which would insure a conqueror’s pilgrimage. 

There are lives,—long lives, too, if measured 
by years——whose sum total might be written in 
One brief paragraph. There are other lives, short, 
ended before the noonday of existence, to whose 
career volumes scarcely do justice. This much 








might be said with truth of the life, the career, 
of Dora Dorchimer. 

A portion of the record would be after this 
fashion. There would be chapters given to the 
details of struggling, of bewildering disappoint- 
ment, of home-sickness, ay, of more than mortify- 
ing failures. There would be passages for making 
mention of regrets, of loneliness, of brightening 
hopes; and grand words would be admitted, 
standing far apart and alone,—the manifestations 
of high success. There would be the audible 
throbbings of a high and brave and dauntless 
heart; there would be a development of inner 
life, unfolding of capacities, and passions, and 
principles, which long years in the mountain- 
wilderness would never have developed; there 
would have been an outer life to speak of,—a 
life in whose daily events the tragedy and the 
comedy of existence strikingly portrayed them- 
selves; there would be a marriage to tell of, that 
was consummated in the midst of bitter need ; 
then an after career of verse-writing and ballad- 
singing,—of singing through the city streets, just 
as she had dreamed. Records of energetic 
strivings with real want would need to be made ; 
—of a deep and mighty human sympathy and 
appreciation, which bound two children of genius 
together in their hard strife with social, mental, 
and physical elements. And with all this detail 
of experience, as I have said, there would be 
brightening and magnificent days to speak of— 
days of recognition and reward; but through 
them all, through the days of darkness and of 
brightness, a sad connecting thread would run, 
telling of the dying out, the gradual and percep- 
tible dying, of the lamp of the poet's life; so that, 
in the midst of the record of triumph, the tale of 
his departure would be told. 

A word of that departure. 

When once she trusted herself to him, antici- 
pating and looking for his guidance, the poet, 
whom she also had newly aroused, encouraged, 
and inspired, felt as though a new cause and 
purpose had been thrown by herself as well as 
by her words, into his life. He received her 
reverently and prayerfully under his guardian- 
ship, as a trust from God, and married her, that 
he might defend her, though in that marriage, 
true and loyal as they were to each other, the 
thoughts of the bridegroom were with his buried 
bride, and the thoughts of the new wife with 
the shepherd of the mountain. Through such 
strugglings and strivings as the poor and the 
gifted have to encounter, he saw to it that a high 
artistic cultivation of her powers was carried on. 
Not directly, for that was impossible, but by 
snatches at time and opportunity, she was edu- 
cated in the Fashion of Art, which he, a God- 
endowed poet, should have known is the know- 
ledge that must pass away. 

He did know it, blessed and uncommon truth, 
before it was too late. When he had done all, 
and saw that he must resign his wife, and child, 
and pupil—for he was to her husband, and 
father, and master, and poet,—a thought came 
to him, even on his deathbed, which startled and 
troubled him. It came upon him like an inspi- 
ration or an illumination; and, calling her to his 
side, he said, 

“ My teaching has been all wrong. Go back 
to your old ways; sing as you used to do. Let it 
be by Nature, and not by Art, that you appeal to 
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the people. You will be sure to touch their 
hearts so. Dora, you can accomplish thus—in no 
other way—the great end and idea of music.” 

What was her answer? The high, pure truth 
his words presented swept through her heart 
like a flash of light. The spirit of the Distant 
and the Past was, in a moment, reigning over 
her again. With a glance in which he read all 
the promise that he asked, all the understanding 
that he hoped, she sang the old and long-forgotten 
strain—the wild, and touching, and inspiring 
melody of Lolly Graame,—the song which the 
poet had first heard from her lips——which since 
that day he had heard in the streets where she 
and he sought a living. The same it was, yet 
how different, since the glorious voice had been 
enriched and cultured! And while she sang, 
beautifully, even in the hour of grief, did the 
voice bear forth from the depths of Dora’s soul 
her thought and high determination; and the 
notes, as they rang through the chamber of death, 
bore up the soul of the dying man, as it seemed, 
on a pinion of glory. 

“ Now,” he exclaimed, almost with a shout of 
triumph, “I am satisfied! This was what we 
wanted: how blind we were! This—the power 
you had when we first met—is what we have 
been labouring for so long. Don’t stoop again to 
the fashion of trickery which the world, and even 
the artists, have. Be true to Nature, Dora, and 
you will accomplish the grandest possibility of Art.” 

And, saying this, he died. And Theodora 
never sang that song again. 

Many months went by after that event before 
the widowed beauty and queen of song ap- 
peared again in public. Then, what remained 
for her to prove she proved; the grandeur of that 
revelation made of the “divinity of Art,” in an 
earnest, sincere, and beautiful unfolding of the 
spirit of Nature. Well die she labour, and glo- 
riously she achieved ; and it could not well have 
been otherwise than so, since, through all the 
ranks and stages of this world, there is one 
answering of heart to heart, of humanity to 
humanity, for ever! 

Her career ended before the noonday of life 
had come. True to the teaching of the dying 
poet, she laboured, and in the labour exhausted 
herself. One of her great aims, was the esta- 
blishment of a free school, expressly for the train- 
ing of poor artists, according to a nobler style and 
a grander aspiration than was at that day under- 
stood, or foreseen as a possibility. Theodora lived 
to do this great work, and to carry forward what 
she had so nobly accomplished, and yet, as she 
thought, only begun. She left the institution in 
the charge of one who had a heart as large and 
hopeful as her own, and a purpose as generous. 
He was an artist, renowned and glorious, who 
vas actuated with the same impulse as she had 
known, singing in a distant portion of the world 
when she, with the conscious authority of a 
prophetess, called to him for aid,—a call which 
he obeyed as gladly and immediately as if glory 
and riches were the sure result of obedience, 
instead of merely good to others. 

Once after his arrival, they sang together, at a 
grand concert; once they spoke together, and but 
once :—they were words of mutual congratula- 
tion, and expressions of inspiriting hopes, and 
proud, yet sacred convictions, that were uttered. 
in that conversation, no word of which ever 
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passed out of his memory, she said much to him 
that was singularly memorable, much that he 
thought betrayed a recognition, which her manner 
and tone, however, told nothing of. When, as 
they separated for the night, she said, “I shall 
not appear again. I now resign my best work, 
and leave it in your hands. I can teach you 
nothing. Truth to Nature and the human heart, 
—these are the highest lessons for the true artist’s 
contemplation,” it was on his lip to say, “ What 
of Love, Theodora*’—the love which leads one 
on, for love’s sake merely, to conquer obstacles 
apparently insurmountable, and to toil through 
every difficulty with a high heart? Is not that 
also a part of the artist’s life?’ But she looked 
so wearied and so ill, that he forbore, saying to 
himself, merely, “ There is time enough for that 
hereafter. She has not forgotten me.” 

They had sung together on this night for the 
last time, not the first. It was on this night that 
Theodora died. 

She sat, in utter weariness and uncomplaining 
pain, in the simple house where many a high 
and lofty thought had been conceived, and many 
a plan for its outbreathing formed. While lost 
in this apparent musing mood, the maid in 
attendance—herself a skilful musician—took up 
the guitar, as was her nightly custom, and played 
some simple melodies—those with which she 
had many times lulled her mistress to sleep 
when she was disturbed and weary. As she 
played, a sudden recollection flashed upon her ; 
and, tuning the instrument again, she commenced 
a wild, strange, glorious melody ;—one that she 
had heard a wandering minstrel woman sing 
through the streets of her native village, far 
away. How was it that Theodora slept through 
the sounding of THAT strain, so dear to the 
memory of love, so sacred to the vows of death ? 
Because she, to the ear of sense, had forgotten 
the strain for ever! 

As suddenly as she had hit upon the melody, 
the maid ceased playing it; for, on the soft and 
fragrant summer air, a shrill, clear, lovely sound 
broke forth. Some artist had come to compliment 
her mistress on the triumph of the night. And, 
lo! he chose the very air, the singular, strange 
tune, the maid herself was playing but now! 
He had chosen it, how, and why? Because he 
knew that no other arrangement of sound could 
convey so much of meaning, pride, and thought, 
and hope, and love, from the heart of the moun- 
tain shepherd to the heart of the mountain-born. 

Softly the woman moved to the window, for 
she knew now that her mistress slept; and 
below, on the pavement, without any visible 
instrument, stood one in the fantastic and pictu- 
resque garb of a mountaineer, and frorn his lips 
issued that marvellous music. She was never to 
awaken, or Theodora would have wakened in 
an ecstasy of joy to that reunion. Her eyes were 
to gaze with knowledge nevermore on earth, or 
she would have looked then, and beheld, in the 
aid she besought, in the successor she appointed, 
in the famous stranger-artist, LoLLARD GRAAME. 

For her, the magnetic and inspiring influence 
which folded that strain was indeed forgotten, 
lost. She had done, striving child, noble woman, 
with the trials, the hopes, and the triumphs, of 
Time. Her work was over; she had gone to 
tune a worthier harp,—to sing a nobler strain, 
whose prelude only her human teacher taught. 
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AUSTRIA NOVA. 


BY A. W. 


HURLBUT. 


“The Providence that’s in a watchful state, 
Finds bottom in the uncomprehensive deeps ; 
Keeps place with thought, and almost, like the Gods, 
Does thought unveil in their dumb cradle.” 


A HORRID coyptry, I admit it must be, where 
one is tracked from morning till night, by that 
faithful shadow, a government spy, nor yet re- 
leased by sunset, from the unceasing watch of some- 
thing more faithful than a shadow. Beside, it is 
the fashion to rail at Austria; and those old ladies 
whose blue yarn stockings lost many a stitch, as, 
with needles in a state of suspended animation, 
they sat open-mouthed to hear the tale of some 
dear young man devoured in prison by foreign 
fleas; who regarded my cousin, Tom Fanshaw, 
as a profane youth, because he suggested that 
“Hungarian Fugitive’ was but a travesty of 
“hungry flea:” these ancient dames would con- 
sign me to a like region in the moral universe for 
daring to insinuate that there are spies, and spy- 
ing, in our free and equal land, quite as—perse- 
vering? as the paid officials of despotism. And 
republican, democratic espionage, is quite another 
thing, carried on con amore, justified by that pithy 
wisdom, “ A cat may look upon a king,” and re- 
ported with all those pleasing garnishes of the 
imagination that would never be admitted by any 
Bureau de Police, from its agents. 

Uniontown is the quietest village that ever 
won a sigh from any world-weary stranger pass- 
ing through. There my ancestors on the female 
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side lived, died, and are buried; there vegetates 
my mother’s cousin, Miss Sally Fanshaw, whose 
virtues I have elsewhere chronicled; and the 
town is peopled by the most invisible inhabitants. 

White wooden houses, of one model, with 
green blinds that never swung back on their 
rusty hinges, overshadowed by patriarchal elms, 
line the single street; and yet, this pattern of 
peace and prosperity, is only a translated Austria, 
and the “ Chef de Police” is Mrs. Samuel Stickney, 
a “ widder” of uncertain years. 

One bright June morning, my sister Mally, and 
I were landed from the crazy steps of the stage, 
at Cousin Sally’s door. We were to make her a 
long-promised visit, and took advantage of the 
month that brought her old-fashioned white rose- 
tree into its fullest glory. There it was, clamber- 
ing to the south bed-room window, and after we 
had been duly squeezed and kissed, my first step 
was out into the green yard, to admire the my- 
riads of spotless blossoms, with a faint glow in 
the hearts of those half-opened, and the graceful 
buds that clung to its blue-green foliage. I forgot 
bonnet, parasol, and scarf, in my ecstacy, and stood 
drinking in the beauty of the blossoms, when I 
was suddenly seized by the arm and hauled, if I 
may use the term, through the door. 
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“My gracious!” exclaimed my breathless host- 
ess; “no bonnet on your head, and Mrs, Stickney’s 
front blinds are turned straight. I know she saw 
you just as plain!” 

Mally’s eyes looked a wondering interrogation, 
but I had known the place and people of old, so 
I laughed a little, and seated myself to hear the 
host of questions 1 knew were lying in ambush 

. for me. 

After dinner, oppressed with the quiet of that 
dreamy old house,.where the very spiders were 
languid, and the few surviving flies seemed to 
be perpetually etherized, I threw on my shawl 
and bonnet, escaping by the back door, lest Cousin 
Sally should be roused from her nap by my exit, 
and sauntered down street—literally nowhere ; 
yet as I passed Deacon Ebenezer Fanshaw’s I 
saw a blue sun-bonnet vanish into the shed door: 
I heard the “click” of Dr. Smith’s blinds; and a 
treacherous breeze blowing down from its sunny 
exposure, Mrs. Stickney’s wooden churn, startled 
me into turning just in time to see the bought 
ringlets of that worthy dame, catch and dangle 
on a nail outside the kitchen window, as she 
drew in her head. When I came back, Mally 
was yawning on the sofa, and to relieve her 
“ drowsihed,” I gave her a little insight into the 
practices of the place. Her blue eyes flashed 
with fun and indignation. 

“ How I should like to bother them!” said she, 
zealously ; then a shade of thought darkened her 
smiling lips, and she said, with all the resolution 
of a general, “ I’) tell you !” 

But as she went to tell me, Miss Sally twinkled 
into the room, and the tale was nipped in the bud. 
Over the tea-table, Cousin Sally was full of conjec- 
tures as to Who would call on us, and I told her 
of my walk. 

“ How far did you go?” 

“Oh, not far! just past the church.” 

“Then Uncle Eben’s folks must have seen you, 
and Mrs. Stickney, and Sarah Smith; they wouldn't 
know your shawl, but I told them I expected you, 
and I guess they'll come pretty soon.” 

Hardly had twilight gathered, before a smart 
rap at the door prologued Mrs. Stickney; eyes of 
the smallest available size, a peculiar and in- 
quisitive nose, and a mouth, for ever restless and 
eager, were her distinctive features. As soon as 
she was “ settled,” in her own phrase, she began 
to ask how we came, when we were going, and 
what we knew, in terms, 1 own, not quite so 
abrupt, but to that purpose. 

“] thought it must be Miss Peters,” said she, 
turning to Cousin Sally, “for black Dinah came 
into our house after she went past, and said there 
was a real slim foot-track on the path, she knew 

j didn’t belong to your folks, but came out of your 
| gate, and when I went over to the Deacon’s, Miss 
Fanshaw said she saw a shawl she didn’t know, 
goin’ down the street, so we laid our heads toge- 























H ther and guessed you out.” 
I did not look at Mally! Next came in Sarah 
| Smith; she, a sallow, “timid-spoken,” elderly 


) young lady, revealed, by shy answers, to the 
I widow’s persevering questions, that she had 
“ peeped” over the blinds, and seeing a stranger, 
) had gone down by the minister’s house, to see if 
I was a guest there, but I turned too soon, and 
| frustrated the plans of her inquiring mind. 

Then entered Prudence Olcott, an—ah! dare I 
say it? myself shivering on the brink,—an old 
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maid, and our opposite neighbour; one of those 
dull, curious souls, that are a sort of moral fungus, 
peculiar to country towns, on whose wide face 
and never-closing mouth, dwelt a perpetual stare. 
She surveyed us both from head to foot, and then 
began a most diligent rocking, interrupted with 
frequent exclamations of “ Dew tell!” “Now you 
don’t!” “ Well, if I ever did!” and so on. 

I was very tired, and after a cross-questioning 
from Mrs. Deacon Fanshaw (who came close 
upon Miss Olcott’s steps) about some Pembroke 
gossip that she wanted to “ sift to the bottom,” as 
she said, I pleaded a real headache, and creeping 
to my quiet pillow, was fast asleep when Mally 
came up stairs. 

What occupied us for a few days, I omit as of 
little interest, and ask my kind readers to jump 
with me “into the middle of next week,’ when 
I was beguiled into taking a twilight stroll with 
Cousin Tom, a rattling but good-hearted youth, 
spending his senior vacation at home. Down one 
green lane that seemed to have no turning, and 
across fields odorous with strawberries and ver- 
nal grass, over fences, and through briers, we had 
strolled a good hour, when Tom discovered a 
bunch of wild roses in a near field, and eager to 
get them for me, reached too far, and tore the 
sleeve of his linen coat entirely off above the 
elbow. Laugh as we might, and did, it would 
never do for a deacon’s nephew to traverse 
the street of Uniontown in that array, so I dis- 
patched him to the nearest house for a thread and 
needle, and seated myself on a stone under the 
very clump of elder and wild rose-bushes that 
had caused the disaster, to wait for him. He had 
hardly gone, when I heard the sound of eager 
voices coming nearer and nearer, till a group ga- 
thered in the corner of the fence behind me, and 
from the shrill voice of the “moderator,” I dis- 
covered that our ramble had brought us to the 
palings of Mrs. Stickney’s garden, and this con- 
clave was the feminine police of this enlightened 
village. i could not stir, for to be seen then and 
there, would make me the ready prey of an all- 
devouring tongue, so I sat still, and presently 
heard my own surname, and wrning my head, 
caught a full view of the group. There was the 
widow, herself, with open mouth, and lifted 
hands; Mrs. Deacon Fanshaw, with puckered 
lips, and eyes of eager amazement; Sarah Smith's 
straw hat, peering over Mrs. Stickney’s shoulder; 
Prudence Olcott's broad, curious visage, opposite ; 
and in front——oh! scandal! sublimest democrat 
—this was thy triumph! in front, Irish Betsy, 
from the parsonage kitchen, augmenting from be- 
hind her raised hand, the stream of talk. 

“ There, it’s meself seen her yesterday,—the 
little wan it is! a walkin’ past the doore with a 
good-lookin’ young man, an’ sez I to meeself, 
there’s coortin now!” 

“Well!” interposed the widow, “I never did 
like Malviny Peters, she is so stuck up. I'll fix it 
now. Her mother’s dreadful afraid of her havin’ 
beaux,and so sure as my name’s Adeline Stickney, 
her mother’! hear ont. Where did you see ’em, 
Sary Smith?” 

“Oh, Miss Stickney! if you won't never repeat 
it from me.” 

“ Law, get along, child!” broke in Mrs. Fan- 
shaw, “I'd as lief tell as not. J saw that Peter's 
gal, and a young feller, come out of Sally Fan- 
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shaw’s and go down by the meetin’-house, jest at 
dusk, Friday evenin’—” 

“ And I,” burst out Prudence Olcott, “ saw him 
go outof Miss Fanshaw’s last night, and Malviny 
Peters came to the door, and giv hima white rose 
tied up in a mess of leaves. I watched him along 
the road, and see him put it up in that hat of his’n 
as careful as ef ‘twas gold!” 

Here Mrs. Stickney made a satisfied sound with 
her lips, between a cackle and a cluck, when, 
suddenly, little Peter Smith, who had been cling- 
ing to Betsy’s apron, screamed, 

“'There’s a man!” 

Welcome sound! for it heralded Cousin Tom, 
and dispersed the party at the fence-corner, so 
that we could retreat in safety, after the mending 
had been accomplished. 


Had I been “ a partaker in the crime” to listen ? 
Some idea of the kind haunted me; yet I would 
gladly have escaped if I could, and solaced my 
conscience with the thought. I said nothing to 
Mally of the adventure; and, the day but one 
after, was a little surprised to see my father drive 
up to the door, and to have mother, who came 
with him, take me into the empty kitchen for a 
private talk. 

“What is this I hear?” said she: “ Mrs. Francis 
told me yesterday that she heard Malvina was 
engaged to a young man who visited her here at 
all hours of the day, went to walk with her every 
evening, and gave her superb bouquets! I conld 
not rest easy; for she said she had it on the best 
authority. Somebody told Prudence Olcott, she 
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told Fred Francis, and he told his aunt. So I 
rode over to see what it meant.” 

I laughed, and, stepping to the parlour-door, 
called Mally to answer for herself. 

“JT have had no beaux, mother,” tittered the 
culprit; “I’m sure I wish I had! But Cousin 
Tom was so absorbed in Nancy,” (the little minx ! 
I wanted to shake her!) “ that I had to go myself 
down to the burying-ground with that stone- 
mason you sent over, to show him what was to 
be done at grandfather’s tomb. He’s quite a 
decent young man here. I suppose, but he’s 
nobody in Pembroke; so I made him useful in 
carrying back to you the prettiest rose on Cousin 
Sally’s bush. That is all the bouquet I know of, 
unless a bunch of clovers little Peter Smith gave 
our cow yesterday, when I was standing by, may 
be dignified with that title!” 

Then, of course, I supplied the missing links 
of the chain with my overheard gossip, and 
mother’s anxious face brightened into a very 





funny expression, and I chorussed Mally’s hearty 
laughter, till the party in the best room came in 
to join the fun and hear the story. 

“ Hurrah for Uniontown!” shouted father, when 
it was detailed; “that beats Austria! Sally, you 
ought to take Hulsemann in to board; he would 
learn a trick or two of spying here. And, in the 
mean time, we'll rechristen Uniontown into 
Austria Nova.” 

I may as well state, for the satisfaction of the 
public, that I am convinced in my own mind 
Mally contrived and carried out all this “dire 
| event” on purpose. 


} 





A PSALM. 


BY SARAH 


By the highest Truth live ever, 
Which thy soul can apprehend ; 
Woe to him whose weak endeavour 

Wavers from the noblest end. 


As we let a low desire 
Our sublimer hopes erase, 

From us God, in mournful ire, 
Turns the brightness of his face. 


On the turret-tower of Duty 
We may watch, with aching breast, 
Where, on plains of light and beauty, 
Spread beneath its stony crest, 


Children sport, and mothers press them, 
Fathers gaze with loving eyes, 

As all Nature seems to bless them, 
Smiling from the earth and skies ; 


While we burn in joys to mingle, 
Joys, which seem our lawful dower, 
Mourning that our fate is single 
On the lonely turret tower! 


But, for every love surrendered 
To a lofty sense of Right, 
Will an angel’s love be tendered, 
That sweet offering to requite. 
VOL. X. 27 
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For, as Fate, the doors of mortals 
Shuts upon our loving plaints, 

God receives us through His portals, 
To the concourse of His saints. 


And a Golden Promise, shining 
From the lives of all good men, 

Calls our strength back, when declining, 
To endure, and strive again ; 


That our soul’s heat, steadfast, holy, 
Bent by Love, and Faith, and Will, 
On the Universe, will slowly 
From it, truthful drops distil: 





| Breaking, melting that resistance 
First unto its warmth opposed, 
Till all secrets of existence 

In clear essence are disclosed. 


And the brighter and the longer 
That the constant spirit glows, 

Essence, purer, finer, stronger, 
Through the pores of Being flows. 


Till, at last, a Dew is given, 
Loosened from Life’s inmost core, 

And we drink the Wine of Heaven, 
Standing on its golden shore! 
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THE AVALANCHE. 


BY KR. M. 


RICHARDSOMS. 


(See Engraving.) 


‘The Avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow.” 


FIRE and water—the preservation or destruc- 
tion of mankind—have never robed themselves 
in forms more awful than those of the volcano 
and the avalanche. These are the land Levi- 
athans of north and south, in terror unexcelled, 
in majesty unapproached. Effectively they may 
be esteemed chief among the phenomena of na- 
ture, which do not disappoint expectation; con- 
ception has not the force to peer beyond. But 
the fiery spectacle of Etna and Vesuvius, however 
picturesque, can scarcely be compared, for start- 
ling effect, with the devastation of their northern 
brethren. Less frequent, less unforeseen, their 
mission of horror is not so rapidly fulfilled but 
that all in their dread vicinity may find an easy 
refuge. The most ravaging outbreak of the “ hell- 
born mountain” of Italy, appears to have spared 
human life in its slow approach—at least to all 
who possessed ability for flight. 

Far different is the tiger spring of the toppling 
avalanche! Observe the wood-cut, in which the 
artist, With a cunning hand and with a rare fide- 
lity, has depicted the “fell swoop.’ Does it not 
seem to burst through the air? Resistless and 
unresting, it descends—feeding its bloated bulk 
with fresh prey, until it strikes the trembling earth, 
and seems to shatter for ever the power of gravi- 
tation. There run two helpless beings toward 
the plain, dizzied and sick with horror at the 
pursuing thunder—seeing no escape in the steep 
winding path beneath them, nor throughout the 
vast amphitheatre around. Whither to flee? 
For them alone, it seems, this wide earth affords 
no “camp of refuge.” Already a few detached 
fragments of ice and stone are bounding at their 
heels,—puny heralds of the huge host advancing 
after, but denoting too certainly, that annihilation 
s at hand! Last night they lay within that 
humible chalet locked in repose deep as that 
which the “restorer” has ever accorded to the 
peasant ;’secure, apparently, as the tranquillity 
with which a long, long winter had glazed the 
face of nature. But morning comes; and with 
it wilder changes break. The potent sun has 
penetrated the virgin veil of snow, beneath which 
lurked the deceitful mass; the bonds of congela- 
tion are relaxed, and, swift as lightning, sure as 
fate, crashing and booming in its irretrievable fall, 
comes the thunder-mace. The victims here de- 
signated, sustain the first blow—their death and 








burial achieved in an instant; and their brief tale 
ts told. 

It is the tale of many such. It is that of a 
hundred during this beamy season. Spring, 
which elsewhere speeds with such smiling bless- 
ings in its train, has many gloomy concomitants 
for Switzerland. The Romans were puzzled 
whether to decree their dead emperor a demon 





or a god; and few years rol! round.in which the 


devoted Helvetians could unanimously apotheo- 
size fickle April and careless May as the sweetest 
divinities of the year; for their thrones are upon 


avalanches, and their tread upon graves. 


“One half of the world knows not how the 
other half lives,”"—or dies. People in general, 
who have not visited the regions of lofty moun- 
tains (in common with many who have enjoyed 
this advantage), entertain no very precise idea of 
the origin and formation of an avalanche. It 
would seem to be quite commonly supposed that 
a comparatively small mass of snow, rolling down 
declivities deeply covered with the same, aug- 
ments in the same manner as the snow-balls 
which boys make in winter, and that an ava- 
lanche is the result. With the philosophy of such 
an hypothesis, we have nothing to do: it is suffi- 
cient to pronounce it erroneous. If travellers, 
after visiting the Alps during la belle saison, could 
by any chance, return in winter, they would have 
some difficulty in recognising the former scenes 
of all that was verdant or variegated. 


“* He who hath bent him o’er the dead,” 


sang Byron, in applying his celebrated image to 
modern Greece; and in the succeeding expres- 
sions, “rapture of repose,’”—“ chill, changeless 
brow,” —* so coldly sweet, so deadly fair,”"—how 
applicably is the description brought home to 
Switzerland, when the trance of winter has fallen 
upon her! During protracted months, all that had 
gladdened the eye—the couch of infinite beauty, 
the rushing stream, the silent sea of pines, the 
pleasant pasture-ground which the tinkling bell 
and rustic instruments had enlivened, the mirror- 
ing lake, the height-cresting chalet, the roaring 
host of cascades—all lie embalmed and undis- 
closed beneath the universal pall of white. The 
perspective even is changed. Al] the mountains, 
confounded in pallid uniformity, admit no longer 
of just conjecture as to their distances, and a clear 
view is no longer obtained of the highest sum- 
mits—the abodes of eternal snow. Here and 
there, at immense intervals, is discerned the thin 
blue smoke, curling above the chimney of the 
mountaineer; but all sleeps in silence profound— 
not a murmur throughout the imprisoned woods. 
A tremendous influence is at work. It is 
during this season that the army of avalanches 
amasses recruiting force. During the actual con- 


| tinuance, indeed, of the petrifying regyme which 


we have described, their incursions are not so 
greatly to be apprehended by the dwellers of the 
valley. The Germans have given to avalanches 
a more particular nomenclature : first, designating 
them by the general name lawinen; etymology 
lawen, to melt, it being the melting of the snow 
which determines the projection of the avalanche. 
Those which prevail in the earlier portion of the 
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year are called stawb-lawinen (dust-avalanches), 
and are formed of loose, fresh-fallen snow, heaped 
up by the wind early in winter, before the tem- 
perature has permitted it to melt or combine. 
Such a mass, in its declension from peak to peak, 
urged on by the wind and gravitation, increases in 
volume and impetus until an amazing celerity is ac- 
quired. This species bears much resemblance tothe 
Snow-storms, or Tourmentes, which infest the high 
Alps, and is accompanied with the most serious 
injury to property. Loss of life the staub-lawinen 
seldom inflict, being of such a thin consistency that 
little difficulty is experienced in digging out those 
overwhelmed. Men and cattle, at the expense of 
a few bruises and some fatigue, indeed, can usu- 
ally extricate themselves through the loose super- 
incumbent load. Yetif encountered ata distance 
from home, the luckless adventurer often finds 
the topography of his road so strangely altered 
that his easy resurrection only reserves him for a 
more cruel fate—of death upon the surface. 

It is of the grunddawinen that we shall chiefly 
speak. In the spring months, when the snow is 
in full process of melting, the water, sinking, 
flows between the soil and the superimposed con- 
gelation. A solution of continuity being thus ef- 
fected, the detached field of snow glides gradually 
from the soil to which it had long adhered. In its 
downward course, it gathers largely from the lower 
masses, and drags as well rocks, trees, and habita- 
tions, upon its passage, moulding itself gradually 
into a rounder form, and at length, following the 
law of projectiles, attaining an insurpassable speed. 
The mechanism of the formation of an avalanche 
is the same as that of most of the great land- 
slides, as, for instance, the remarkable fall of the 
Rossberg, which took place in 1806, upon the 
village of Goldan, in the valley of the same 
name. The localities of their fall are determined, 
for the most part, by the construction of the moun- 
tains on which they are formed. Their cause— 
the annual depositions of winter—being nearly 
uniform, it is easily understood that there may 
exist constant avalanches, which fall every year 
at the same place, and very nearly at the same 
period. Imagine a steep declivity, covered with 
turf or flat rock, uninterrupted by trees for many 
thousand feet, disposed in a manner to receive 
the melted tides of the snow above, and you will 
have what is known in Savoy as a couloir d'ava- 
lanche. 

The periodical nature of the grund-lawinen 
renders their effects less dangerous to the inhabi- 
tants of their vicinity. Long habitude also confers 
a weather-wisdom which enables them efficiently 
to guard against the most fatal consequences. 
But there are seasons when the unpresaged 
thunderbolt, weary of the regularity which it had 
jong observed, and leaping far from its wonted 
path, descends upon the settlements with a vio- 
lence, a suddenness, against which the most 
practised sagacity could not provide. And even 
where the order of their succession appears most 
firmly established by time, and where the stern- 
est bastions are erected against their recurring 
inroads, disaster is not always least seldom re- 
peated, nor with the least effect. In Canton Uri 
and Canton Tessin, as well as in some other 
districts, a species of masonry, in the nature of 
dykes, has been constructed against the hillsides 
in the rear of towns, as a defence. These dykes 
have their angles projecting upward, soas to break 





most safely the invasion which no power is ade- 
quate to repel. Singular antagonism; that in the 
most level and in the most unequal of all coun- 
tries alike, the same machinery is necessarily 
adopted for defence against different forms of the 
same aggressive element,—water! The frozen 
billow which sweeps down the Alps in the form 
of the avalanche, after dashing itself to powder 
against these solid barriers, soon melts upon the 
warmer valley-soil, and, resolving itself into some 
tributary of the Rhine, at length becomes a por- 
tion of the mighty sea which lashes in vain the 
monumental dykes of Holland. 

Forests, too, in many valleys, are devoted to 
the same appointment of defence ; and the Druid 
groves of old were not more strictly consecrated 
from human profanation than are these tutelary 
trees, enshrined upon their hillside eminences. 
Heavy penalties are imposed upon the unclean 
wretch who dares to kindle his fire from their arid 
chips, or to despoil a single bough from which to 
turn an Alpenstock. Futile legislation! As if in 
mockery of such imbecile decrees, the avalanche 
speeds to his harvest of destruction, and in a 
moment has mown the whole tract of pines, 
leaving the torn and leafless stubble-stumps be- 
hind. 

From mountains, or those sides of mountains, 
which are most “abrupt and sheer,” avalanches 
rarely fall. Of the Wigghis and the Glarnish, 
for example, almost opposite each other, and 
nearly equal in height, the former only is cha- 
racterized by their descent. No avalanches ever 
come down the Glarnish; it is too abrupt for the 
requisite accumulations of snow. On the other 
hand, where they slide down one side of a valley 
without very materially breaking or mangling 
their mass, the impetus is frequently sufficient 
to send them a great distance up the opposite 
mountain, returning and swaying to and fro with 
stupendous violence, thus often repeating the oscil- 
latory motion three or four times, according to the 
dimensions and nature of their field of operations. 

But both these are descriptions of avalanches be- 
fore whose rage the pedestrian, the donkey eques- 
trian, and the char-d-banc tourists, who in the fine 
days of summer pour from all quarters of Europe 
in quest of the Alpine picturesque, run little risk 
of jeoparding their precious lives. Les avalanches 
d été, or summer avalanches, form only upon the 
loftier cliffs, and rarely roll so low as the in- 
habited ravines; and “distance lends to the 
view” of such beholders an “enchantment” of 
which a sense of security is no inconsiderable 
ingredient. Far different when, in spring, the 
gates of ice recoil, the bond which chained the 
mad power of winter is sundered, and a body 
huger and more awful than the pendulous 
volume of Niagara is hurled out from its proper 
receptacle into the bosom of a peaceful world. 
But, though it is not the fortune of Messieurs et 
Mesdames les voyageurs to witness such catastrophes 
as those of the Bagnes Valley, Valais, Ruaras, 
or the village of Randa (demolished by the cur- 
rent of air alone created by the destroyer), yet it 
must be acknowledged that, with plenty of pro- 
visions, a pail of rich milk, a kettle, and a fire, a 
canteen, and a ch@let near at hand, and this upon 
the Scheideck or the Wengern Alp, with the 
Jungfrau looming opposite—this wide earth, 
probably, affords no situation that combines so 
much sublimity and so much comfort. It is a 
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brilliant day in July. The surrounding moun- 
tains, cleaving the blue overhead with wedges 
of spotless white, close out the world beyond. 
From the mighty rampart, still six thousand feet 
above you, a hundred avalanches descend—like 
falling stars. The music of the spheres is not 
audible ;—else you might mistake the accompany- 
ing prolonged peals for their orchestral drum. 
Those most exposed to danger, are the peasants 
whom poverty compels to seek a too exalted 


fairly set in, it is a melancholy pleasure to witness 


Jate one another on their salvation through another 
year. But the fisherman of Norway pursues his 
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least movement in a large body of snow: the 
noise of a cannon alone could operate so seriously ; 


| still, we fear that until some philosopher is hardy 


enough, practically, to give it the lie, by experi- 
menting in his own person, the ancient opinion 
must always remain in force. 

We have not space to extract from the time- 
hallowed inventory of catastrophes, nor, by doing 
so, could we present any unforgotten matter. [tr 


_ were easy to predict future calamities from thie 
abode on the mountain-side. When summer is | 


same cause: unfortunately it is ever easier to pre- 


dict ill than good from the data of natural phe- 
these poor creatures travelling round to congratu- | 


vocation on the margin of the maelstrom, the | 


Indian hunts the tiger, through the death-infested 
jungle, and the chamois-hunter, whose daily path 


than his fellow-men. 

Thus it is seen that avalanches vary no less in 
species than in magnitude. Their quality indeed 
would seem as various as thatof soil. The inter- 
mediate crystallizations, from the primary pow- 


nomena. 

When we commenced this article with a 
parallel between the destructive powers of two 
great natural modifications of two great elements, 


_ we did not pursue the inquiry so far as their re- 
/moter effects. We did not pause to trace the 
is amid the débris of a dissolving world, perhaps | 
esteems himself no more a Nimrod-Damocles | 


principle of compensation, so deeply and wonder- 
fully wrought out in the one case, and withheld 


in the other. The burning glacier of lava, ex- 
_haling sterility in its course, has buried whatever 





it has touched in a dungeon of melted stone, 
deeper and deadlier than the catacombs. The 
avalanche reverses the doom declared of mankind, 


dered snow to the compact ice, are apparently as | by its great poet—*the good it does, lives after— 


gradual as the geological transitions from sand to 
rock. 


| 


the evil is interred.” Its spent mass melts below. 
Large fragments are borne down every mountain 


French scientific men, of great note, contend | stream—floating trophies of the thaw-king’s force. 


that modern science is bound to reject, as in the 
category of vulgar prejudices and exaggerations, 
the stories which are told of the human voice, 
the bells of mules, &c., sufficing to determine 
the fall-of an avalanche. The feeble vibrations 
produced in the atmosphere by such inconsidera- 
ble causes are incapable, they say, of effecting the 


| 


| 


It becomes a beneficent, fertilizing flood, freighted 
with prosperity for lands far and near. Soon the 
great law of nature again attracts its transfigured 
particles, and once more with the revolving sea- 
sons, another vicissitude is undergone—a new 
avalanche is rolled down. It is the eternal circle 
traced by the hand of the Creator. 


CONTENTMENT. 


BY J. H. BIXBY. 


Give me content, and little will suffice; 

Give me my books and pen—those faithful friends, 
Who make no sound, yet utter deep discourse,— 
And give a quiet corner from the world, 

And you may take its pomp and wealth, and make 
Them idols for your worship, if you will. 


Tue real happiness, the true enjoyment, of 
life on earth depends, more than upon anything 
else, upon the spirit with which we meet our 
changeful lot,—upon the cheerfulness with which 
we endure its ills, and the satisfaction with which 
we look upon its blessings, be they small or 
great, upon our contentment with the ordering of 
the way in which God, by the hand of his pro- 
vidences, shall direct our footsteps. 

It takes but few things to give real happiness, 
if all within is right. It is the eye with which 
we view our situation in life which makes it 
one of pleasantness or gloom. It is the feeling 
with which we regard the world around us 
that tints the scene, making the picture bright 
to us with sunshine, or dark with cloud and 
storm. It is the heart that influences us which 
renders our intercourse with our fellow-beings 
pleasant to them and ourselves. or otherwise. It 
matters but little, in all this, how it may appear 
to the stranger, or how influence his feelings; 
but it makes all difference how in our own heart 


we regard it, and with what disposition of spirit | 


Wwe encounter it. 





With contentment, flowing from its only source, 
—the consciousness of purity of life and pur- 
pose,—our happiness is sure. We have that 
within which makes sunshine, though clouds 
may overshadow us. We have that within 
which gives peace, though all around may be 
at strife. We have visions of beauty and thoughts 
of pleasantness, though a desert waste meet the 
eye, or the walls of a hovel enclose us. 


What the future has in store for us, wisely, we 
may not know. It will doubtless bring good and 
evil, joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, to each 
and to all. Which shall come, and how they 
meet us, the moments will unfold as they pass; 
but if we receive the good with thankfulness, 
and the sorrow and evil with patience and resig- 
nation, the golden boon of Content will be ours, 
whatever else we may suffer or enjoy. 


Nor circumstance nor station give content; 

It cometh of the spirit, bred within 

The heart with which we meet our varied lot. 
Contentment’s peaceful presence blesses Fim 
Whose pride and whose ambition are subdued,— 
The servants, not the masters, of the mind. 
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CARMEN NATURE TRIUMPHALE. 


BY R. H. 


STODDARD. 


* To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new.” 


MUSING in solitude, the summer long, 

Musing beside this sea, beneath these skies, 

Whose cloudy calm upon my spirit lies, 

My spirit has been fed, my fainting heart made 
strong. 
No more content with sensuous sounds and sights, 

No more content with sensuous bread and 

wine, 

For other diet, now I crave and pine, 
Forgetting all my dreams, and soft delights— 
My days of indolence, my sweet voluptuous 

nights! 
My wild voluptuous nights are flown ; 
I can not live by bread alone, 
For other diet now is mine; 
And now I live on thought, by night and day, 
Giving my powers to Nature all away, 
The while she moulds each individual feature, 
A many-minded creature, 
Whom sovereign Nature loves, a sovereign Child 
of Nature! 


There was a time, a wasted time in youth, 
Before my idle soul unfurled her wings, 


When I looked round upon all outward things 


As truths, and not the outward shows of Truth: 


The forms and powers of Nature were my slaves ; 


A flower was then a simple flower to me, 
A tree a simple tree, 
And the sea nothing, save a waste of waves. 
Now, these are nothing of themselves alone ; 
A shining mantle, now, is o’er them thrown, 
Or years have raised the mantle of my youth, 
And now I see the world in all its naked truth. 


The outward world of sound and sight, 
The shows of day, the pomps of night 
Are other than they seem; 
The clouds around a hidden star, 
The sleep around a dream! 
The Universe of Nature everywhere— 


A heart of fire, it beats in fire and flame! 
Through all the Universe there is no spot 
Where Life is not: 
Nowhere is any death: Death does but seemn— 
A dream within the dream: 
| Nothing but Life, and Change, its heart and 
cause; 
The adamantine base of crumbling laws. 
Like a spark from stifled fire, 
Like the morning from the night, 
| Like the music from a lyre, 
Or like love from young desire, 
Life from death is ever rising, ever rising, 
higher, higher! 
The flowers may fade away, the woods may 
fall, 
The sea may waste the land, the Jand the sea, 
And men may feed the worms beneath the pali, 
And Time may vanish in Eternity, — 
| Still, ocean-like, the tides of Being lie, 
Filled from exhaustless urns ; 
The flame of Life still burns, 
And God still sits on high, 
And watches Earth below, with His unsleep- 
ing eye! 


~- 


Why should I read what man has penned, 
His speculations without end, 
When here the book of Nature lies, 
Opened for all her children’s eyes, 
No blot upon its myriad leaves, 
Nor aught that Cant, and Cunning weaves; 
No wire-drawn, narrow comments there, 
Nor any warrant for despair ; 
Writ in the tongue to which the planets roll, 
The speech of God himself, and every human 
soul ! 
I tell you Nay! It cannot be, 
Creation is enough for me: 
I will not look 


EC 


Throughout its forms the Soul of Life for ever On creed, or book, 


runs, 
Like light and glory from the central suns, 
Filling the vital wilderness of Air. 
The airs that fan the globe 
Wrap it with being, like a robe; 
And the clouds waft it over land and sea, 
Like Ages floating through Eternity ! 
It lives in dust, and grass, and flowers; 
And in the more-aspiring trees ; 


Or aught beside the earth and skies; 
There is no need 
Of book, or creed, 
To teach a man, and make him good and wise ; 
We all are wise and good, 
If truly understood ; 
| Within ourselves the source of truth, and virtue 
| lies! 
There is no need of temples built with hands, 


And in the springs, and streams, and seas, | To cast their shadows over subject lands ; 


And in the mountains, Earth’s Titanic Powers: 


? 


: | No need of stoléd priests, and chanting friars, 


And in Earth’s central deeps it dwells the | Censers, and incense smoke, and altar fires ; 


same ;— 


No need of crucifix and beads ; 
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No need of sacred bread and wine, 
Of hymns, and psalms, and prayers supine, 


And penances and fasts, whereby our nature 


bleeds. 
We should obey ourselves alone, 
Nor ask what paths have others trod ; 
God wants no sign to know His own, 
Nor they to know their God! 
Better, far better now 
The dew upon my brow, 
Than all the ancient use and wont 
Of water from the holy font, 
Though shed by holiest hands on earth, 
The symbol of a heavenly birth. 
To me ‘tis worthless, weak and vain, 
Beside the Baptism of the rain, 
Poured from the Eternal Hands, 
In benediction spread o'er Earth and all its lands! 
The bread and wine of quiet thought 
Is sacrament enough for me; 
Enough the Temple of the world, 
The sky, the land, the sea :— 

Whether the Spring performs its dewy rite, 

Whether the Summer binds her brow with 
leaves; 
Whether the Autumn stands amid the sheaves ; 

Or whether Winter plucks his locks of white. 
God speaks to me in shouting winds; 

And in the waves that shoreward come ; 
And in the little insect’s hum, 

And in the still small voice of human minds. 

The year, with all its train of nights and days 

Is a perpetual service in His praise ; 

Morn comes from Him, as came the seers of 

yore, 
With fiery messages of awe and love; 
From Him the Noon, upon its mount above, 
Brooding o'er men like Christ, transfigured ever- 
more! 
And Night, incarnate Night, 
Forever veiled and calm, 

Eldest of all created shapes that be,— 

Night, reads in silence her eternal psalm, 
The gospel of the darkness, penned in light, 

The starred evangel of infinity! 

The road to Heaven is broader than the world, 
And deeper than the kingdoms of the dead; 
And up its ample paths the nations tread, 

With all their banners furled: 
No saint nor angel sits beside its gate, 
Holding the key within his griping hands: 
The golden gate of Heaven wide open stands, 
Not to be closed again by earthly hate. 
And evermore, with all their grief and sin, 
The souls keep pouring in, 
Singing melodious psalms, 

While angels pitch their tents beneath the hea- 

venly palms,— 

For such is Nature's law, the sure and only 

Fate ! 


There be who love not Nature, souls forlorn, 
Who see no beauty in the smiling morn,— 
No joy in noon, no tenderness in night, 
No pillared cloud of iight! 

Not such the little child, nor such the youth 

Who has not done his childly nature wrong: 
These Nature loves, and these she leads through 

realms of truth, 

For ever flushed with atmospheres of song : 
And Song herself, that in the after years 

Doth shed her mantle on elected men,— 
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Song walks with us, and wakes our happiest 
tears, 
For all are poets then. 
Can I forget the wonder, and the joy, 
That Nature roused within me, when a boy’ 
The gush of feelings, pure and undefiled,— 
The deep and rapturous gladness,— 
The nameless sadness,— 
The Vision that overpowered the visionary child * 
Forget! forget! the very hour I do, 
May Heaven forget me tov! 
May Nature shut me in her wastes apart, 
And press me,—never more on her maternal! 
heart! 


O Nature! Nature! I have worshipped thee 
From being’s dimmest dawn,—perchance be 
fore, 
Or ere my spirit touched this earthly shore, 
Or time began with me. 
When but a babe, (so say the ancient crones 
Who nursed me then,) I watched the sky for 





hours, 
Smiled at the clouds, and laughed in glee a: 
showers, 


And wept aloud when winds began their moans, 
And when I went alone with trembling tread, 
I sought the garden walks, with wondering 
mind, 
Perplexed to hear the fluting of the wind 
In branches overhead: 

I loved the wind, I loved the whispering trees, 

And loved their shadowy shifting images, 

And loved the spots of light that lay like smiles 

Around the green arcades, and leafy forest aisles 

With bolder steps I tracked the meadows, deep 

in fragrant grasses, decked with daisies white 
And marked the mist on many a mountai) 
height, 
Melting away like Sleep! 

The larks went up before me, and behind, 

But not so fast as songs within my tuneful mind! 

Through sweeps of landscape, over lawns and 

plains, 

And where the birches walled their silver lanes 

I passed, and down the gradual slope of vales. 

Where tangled waters told their drowsy tales; 

The river lay below in azure rest, 

Sparkled the lake with lilies on its breast, 

And where the jutting rocks o’errimmed the wa!! 

Of abrupt gulfs, I saw the waterfall 
With clouds of vapour blent, 

A column of white light, a snow-like monument! 
It mattered little where 1 went, 
Everywhere I was content; 

Everywhere I saw and heard 
Sights and sounds divine ; 

Everywhere was Nature stirred, 
And Nature’s love was mine— 

And I—what loved I not, O Nature, that was 

thine ? 

I held my peace, I sang aloud, 

I walked the world as in a cloud. 
I loved the Clouds,— 

Fire-fringed at dawn, or red with twilight bloom , 

Or stretched above, like isles of leaden gloom 

In heaven's vast deep; or drawn in belts ot 

gray; 

Or dark blue walls along the base of day; 

Or snow-drifts luminous at highest noon ; 

Ragged and black in tempests, veined with 

lightning ; 
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And when the moon was brightening 
Impearled and purpled by the changeful moon. 
I loved the Moon, — 

Whether she lingered by the porch of even, 
When Day retiring struck his yellow tents ; 
Whether she scaled the ancient peaks of heaven, 

Whose angels watched her from its battle- 
ments,— 
Whether, like early spring, she walked the night, 
O’er tracts of cloudy snow,— 
Whether she dwindled in the morning light, 
Like some departed spirit, loath to go— 
Or sifted showers of silver through the trees,— 
Or trod with her white feet across the heaving 
seas! 
I loved the Sea: 
Whether in calm it glassed the gracious day 
With all its light, the night with all its fires; 
Whether in storm it lashed its sullen spray, 
Wild as the heart when passionate youth ex- 
pires ; 
Or whether it lay, as now, a torture to my 
mind, 
In yonder land-locked bay, unwrinkled by the 
wind! 
I loved the Wind: 
Whether it kissed my hair, and pallid brow; 
Whether with sweets my sense it fed, as now ; 
Whether it blew across the scudding main ; 
Whether it shrieked above a stretch of plain ; 
Whether, on autumn days, in solemn woods, 
And barren solitudes, 
Along the waste it whirled the withered leaves; 
Whether it hummed around my cottage eaves, 
And shook the rattling doors, 
And died with long-drawn sighs,on bleak and 
dreary moors! : 
Whether in winter, when its tramp did blow 
Through desolate gorges dirges of despair, 
It drove the snowflakes slantly down the air, 
And piled the drifts of snow ; 
Or whether it breathed soft, in vernal hours, 
And filled the trees with sap, and filled the grass 
with flowers! 
Wind, sea, and moon, and clouds, and day and 
night, 
The weeks, and months, and seasons of the 
year— 
What was there was not dear ? 
What was not radiant with heavenly light? 
What did not Nature cherish that was mine ? 
What did not I adore, O Nature, that was thine ? 


My life with Nature now is blent; 
She is a portion of my blood ; 
I am her passive instrwent, 
The creature of her every mood ; 
A part and parcel of her forms, 
Of her calms, and of her storms. 
To her my soul expands as violets do, 
When April winds are low, and April skies are 
blue. 
I am a harp whereon she plays, 
When she accompanies her lays; 
A sea her moon-like presence sways, 
Shifting its tides a thousand ways. 
Deep in her heart I live, and feel 
Whate’er she pleases to reveal; 
And in my heart, with joy intense, 
I paint her forms that fade not thence, 


And in my thoughts see more and more mag- 


nificence ! 


My waking thoughts, and in my sleep 
I carry on the marvel deep, 
And dream all night of tropic seas and skies, 
And dream all day of fadeless summer climes, 
And never-ending times, 
And Time immortal Youth,and Earth a Paradise! 
Nor does the beautiful and bright 
Alone affect me with delight ; 
Familiar things, and common-place 
Give me emotions undefined ;— 
As if I gazed within some calm seraphic face, 
Some presence filled with mind. 

A Presence fronts and haunts me everywher: 
Stands in the sun, and dips below the sea , 

Fills all the voidest spaces of the air, 

And lives in all things, like Eternity ! 
The motes of dust on which I tread, 
The floating stars above my head, 
All without me, and within, 

To Nature, and to Man are kin. 
Whence comes this strange affinity 
That Man, O Nature, has for thee ? 
For ever unto thee we run, 
And give ourselves away ; 
Like melting mists that seek the sun, 
Like night that seeks the day. 
To Nature do we turn, and minister, 
Because we were of old a part of her. 
It is a recognition, 
A memory, an appealing ; 
An interchange of vision, 
An interchange of feeling ; 

A twofold love, within the linkéd scope 

Of backward-looking Memory, and forward-look 

ing Hope! 

The soul of man detects, and sympathizes 
With its old shapes of matter, long outworn, 
And matter, too, to new sensations boi», 

Detects the soul of man, with spiritual surprises 
Few understand their mutual dreams, 

And few translate their mutual speeches , 
Save poets versed in Nature’s themes, 
And those whom Nature teaches. 

They stare at us, and we at them; 

We cannot slight, nor dare contemn 

We are the ripe fruit on the stem. 

Not a leaf upon the tree, 

Not a bird upon the bough, 

But waves its little flag to me, 

And sings within my spirit now ; 

Sings to itself in bowers apart, 

Within the regions of my heart. 

I am what winds and waters make me; 
What the clouds and thunders please ; 

And what the changeful seas: 

As Nature is, so men must take me; 
For I to Nature’s self belong, 

As much as any bud, or bee; 
And when you do to her a wrong, 
You do a wrong to me; 

Nor ends it here, but spreads to all Humans; 
Be it sad, or merry, or sweet, or strong, 
She breathes her influence in my song, 





And in my daily life she gleams, 

And is the substance of my dreams. 

| [ love her not as bard, or painter might, 

| To spy and seize on sound and sight— 
But for mine own delight. 

Often I do not hear, nor see, 

Nor know the banquet laid for me ; 
The sun may burn, the stars may shin», 
The pallid moon in heaven may pine, 





| 
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The sea may wash a rocky shore, | We shall not wait in vain ;— 
The wind may howl, the tempest roar— | With her own hands she will repair our needs, 


Nor I be other, than before. 


And bid us come again. 
It may be day, it may be night, 


And when we seem asleep in dreams, 


Or foul, or fair, | Our deepest lore is caught,— 
I do not care, | For Truth within man’s nature dwells, 
I go not there to learn, but for mine own delight! Her fabled fount, her well of wells, 


Yet do I learn what books can never teach, 


Nor any words express ; In silent thought, that yearns to find a tongue, 

A mystic love, a wordless speech— Burthened with cares, and racked with cureless 
For Nature teaches so,—in sacred silentness ! pains, 

Thought may wander in the dark, I rove to-day through Nature’s wide domains, 

Dove-like from the spirit’s ark, No longer gay and young ; 

Over a boundless ocean-space, No longer moved with feelings undefiled,— 

And find no resting-place ; No more, no more a child! 

And we may murmur in despair, But wherefore grieve? The Past is past, 

“ Rest is none, nor refuge there” — Nor can the Present always last; 

But we still are Nature’s care ; It sows the Future in its seeds. 

And some fair morning we arise And flowers will grow, where grow the 


Her crystal deep of thought! 





On a summit, near the skies, weeds; e 
Above the waves and winds, And suns will shine, and dews will fall ; 
The world of truth before our eyes, | And Love, the sum of human needs,— 
And in our minds. Love, comes to all ! 
And Truth by one discerned is Truth no less Yea! even comes, so universal he, 
Than if ten thousand saw, and bowed, To me, to even me! 


And offered her their anthems loud, Then let me dry again these gathering tears, 


Which show, not make her holiness: These bitter tears, and turn, Beloved, to thee ; 
And no less sovereign in her solitude For thee to live, and die, in future years, 
To bless the good, and all who would be good. As thou for only me! 
Sometimes for days I dream, and seem to rest, Meanwhile my thoughts to meditation given,— 
But ’tis an idle seeming, A many-sided mirror, broad and clear, 
For in our idlest dreaming, Reflect whatever meets my vision here, 
Asleep on Nature’s breast, | The myriad shapes and hues of earth, and 





Our souls are waking, working as before, heaven ; 

And must be working, working evermore. | Diffused through all, like odours in the wind, 
Many thoughts are vast for speech, _ My mind the Universe, the Universe my Mind,— 
Many things no thought can reach ; | In silence climbing yp the peaks by angels trod, 
We sink its plummet in the sea,— | From deep to deep in Nature's steep that ends at 
It mocks us, like Eternity ! | last with God, 

But if with patient hearts we wait, From world to world, from star to star, beneaih 
Like almoners at Nature’s gate, the feet of God! 


ROBIN’S MAY-DAY CAROL. 


BY FAN FEATHERBIE. 


May-DAy rosy-sunlight, golden, 
Floods the earth with radiance fair ; 
Distant chimes, from belfry olden, 
Float upon the morning air; 
Birdlings sweet, in tree-tops singing, 
Break the hush of forests green— 
Crystal brook from hollow springing 
Sparkles in the May-day beam. 


Thou with me art gone a Maying 
In the forest, green and wide ; 
Thou with me art fondly straying 
By the brooklet’s sunny side. 


And when fro my spirit, gushing, 
Flows the story of my love, 
Thou dost listen, tearful, blushing— 
Toying with thy tiny glove. 
When I kneel before thee, suing 
For thy young heart, Eoline, 
Thou dost answer to my wooing 
“ Love. I love thee—I am thine.” 


On my listening ear is falling, 
Sounds of joy, a silvery voice 
From the far-off village calling— 
* Lo! "tis May-day—love, rejoice!” 
Then, from shaded lattice peeping, 
Lovely face looks out with glee ; 
Roguish hand through roses creeping, 
Showers the crimson leaves on me. 





Fairer May-day, light more golden, 
Never beamed on earth before! 
Far-off bell, in turret olden, 
Never pealed so sweet of yore! 
Eoline, with bright eyes shining For this morn, when out a Maying, 
Like the quivering stars of night! | I did win thee, Eoline!— 
Eoline, with dark locks twining By the brooklet idly straying, 
Round thy forehead, pure and white! Hearkening to the distant chime. 
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A VOYAGE IN 


A BALLOON. 


BY JULES VERNE 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


I. | 
My Ascension at Frankfort—The Balloon, the Gas, the 
Apparatus, the Ballast—An Unexpected Travelling 
Companion—Conversation in the Air—Anecdotes—At 
800 Metres*—The Portfolio of the Pale Young Man— 
Pictures and Caricatures—Des Rosiers and M. d@’Ar- 
landes—At 1200 Metres—Atmospheric Phenomena— 
The Philosopher Charles—Systems—Blanchard—Guy- 
ton-Morveaux—M. Julien—M. Petin—At 1500 Metres 
—The Storm—Great Personages in Balloons—The 
Valve—The Curious Animals—The Aerial Ship— 
Game of Balloons. 


In the month of September, 1850, I arrived at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. My passage through the 
principal cities of Germany, had been brilliantly 
marked by aerostatic ascensions; but, up to this 
day, no inhabitant of the Confederation had accom- 
panied me, and the successful experiments at 
Paris of Messrs. Green, Godard, and Poitevin, had 
failed to induce the grave Germans to attempt | 
aerial voyages. 

Meanwhile, hardly had the news of my ap- | 
proaching ascension circulated throughout Frank- | 
fort, than three persons of note asked the favour 
of accompanying me. ‘Two days after, we were | 
to ascend from the Place de la Comédie. I im- | 





mediately occupied myself with the preparations. | 
My balloon, of gigantic proportions, was of silk, 
coated with gutta percha, a substance not liable 
to injury from acids or gas, and of absolute im- 
permeability. Some trifling rents were mended: 
the inevitable results of perilous descents. 

The day of our ascension was that of the great 
fair of September, which attracts all the world to 
Frankfort. The arparatus for filling was com- 
posed of six hogsheads arranged around a large 
vat, hermetically sealed. The hydrogen gas, 
evolved by the contact of water with iron and 
sulphuric acid, passed from the first reservoirs to 
the second, and thence into the immense globe, 
which was thus gradually inflated. These pre- 
parations occupied all the morning, and about 
11 o'clock, the balloon was three-quarters full; 
sufficiently so,—for as we rise, the atmospheric 
layers diminish in density, and the gas, confined 
within the aerostat, acquiring more elasticity, 
might otherwise burst its envelope. My calcula- | 
tions had furnished me with the exact measure- 
ment of gas required to carry my companions and | 
myself to a considerable height. 

We were to ascend at noon. It was truly a | 
magnificent spectacle, that of the impatient crowd | 
whothronged around the reserved enclosure, inun- | 
dated the entire square and adjoining streets, and | 
covered the neighbouring houses from the base- | 
ments to the slated roofs. The high winds of | 
past days had lulled, and an overpowering heat 
was radiating from an unclouded sky; not a | 
breath animated the atmosphere. In such wea- | 
ther, one might descend in the very spot he had | 
left. 

I carried three hundred pounds of ballast, in | 








* A metre is equal to 39°33 English inches. 








bags; the car, perfectly round, four feet in «i- 
ameter, and three feet in height, was conve- 
niently attached; the cord which sustained it 
was symmetrically extended from the upper he- 
misphere of the aerostat; the compass was in its 
place, the barometer suspended to the iron hoop 
which surrounded the supporting cords, at a dis- 
tance of eight feet above the car; the anchor care- 
fully prepared ;—all was in readiness for our 
departure. 

Among the persons who crowded around the 
enclosure, I remarked a young man with pale 
face and agitated features. I was struck with his 
appearance. He had been an assiduous spectator 
of my ascensions in several citiesof Germany. His 
uneasy air and his extraordinary pre-occupation 
never left him; he eagerly contemplated the curi- 
ous machine, which rested motionless at a few feet 
from the ground, and remained silent. 

The clock struck twelve! This was the hour. 
My compagnons du voyage had not appeared. I 


/ sent to the dwelling of each, and learned that 
| 


one had started for Hamburg, another for Vienna, 
and the third, still more fearful, for London. 


| Their hearts had failed them at the moment of 


undertaking one of those excursions, which, since 
the ingenious experiments of aeronauts, are de- 
prived of all danger. As they made, as it were, 
a part of the programme of the féte, they had feared 
being compelled to fulfil their agreements, and had 
fled at the moment of ascension. Their courage 
had been in inverse ratio to the square of their 
swiftness in retreat. 

The crowd, thus partly disappointed, were 
shouting with anger and impatience. I did not 
hesitate to ascend alone. To re-establish the 
equilibrium between the specific gravity of the 
balloon and the weight to be raised, I substituted 
other bags of sand for my expected companions, 
and entered the car. The twelve men who were 
holding the aerostat by twelve cords fastened to 
the equatorial circle, let them slip between their 
fingers; the car rose a few feet above the ground. 
There was not a breath of wind, and the atmo- 
sphere, heavy as lead, seemed insurmountable. 

“ All is ready!” exclaimed I; “ attention!” 

The men arranged themselves; a last glance 
informed me that everything was right. 

“ Attention!’ 

There was some movement in the crowd, 
which seemed to be invading the reserved en- 
closure. 

“ Let go!” 

The balloon slowly ascended; but I experi- 
enced a shock which threw me to the bottom of 
the car. When I rose, I found myself face to face 
with an unexpected voyager,—the pale young 
man. 

“ Monsieur, I salute you!” said he to me. 

“ By what right ?”’— 

“Am There? By the right of your inability to 


‘ turn me out.” 
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I was confounded. His assurance disconcerted 
me; and I had nothing to say in reply. I looked 
at him, but he paid no regard to my astonish- 
ment. He continued : 

“ My weight will disturb your equilibrium, Mon- 
sieur: will you permit me—” 

And without waiting for my assent, he light- 
ened the balloon by two bags of sand which he 
emptied into the air. 

“ Monsieur,” said I, taking the only possible 
course, “you are here——well! you choose to 
remain,—well! but to me alone belongs the 
management of the aerostat.” 

* Monsieur,” replied he, “ your urbanity is en- 
tirely French; it is of the same country with 
myself! I press in imagination the hand which 
you refuse me. Take your measures,—act as it 
may seem good to you; I will wait till you have 
ended—” 

« To—” 

“ To converse with you.” 

The barometer had fallen to twenty-six inches ; 
we had attained a height of about six hundred 
metres, and were over the city; which satisfied me 
of our complete quiescence, for I could not judge 
by our motionless flags. Nothing betrays the hori- 
zontal voyage of a balloon; it is the mass of air 
surrounding it which moves. A kind of wavering 
heat bathed the objects extended at our feet, and 
gave their outlines an indistinctness to be regret- 
ted. The needle of the compass indicated a slight 
tendency to float towards the south. 

I looked again at my companion. He was a 
man of thirty, simply clad; the bold outlines of 
his features betokened indomitable energy; he 
appeared very muscular. Absorbed in the emo- 
tion of this silent suspension, he remained immo- 
vable, seeking to distinguish the objects which 
passed beneath his view. 

“ Vexatious mist!” said he, at the expiration of 
a few moments. 

I made no reply. 

* What would you? I could not pay for my 
voyage; I was obliged to take you by surprise.” 

“ No one has asked you to descend !” 

“ A similaroccurrence,” he resumed, “ happened 
to the Counts of Laurencin and Dampierre, when 
they ascended at Lyons, on the 15th of January, 
1784. A young merchant, named Fontaine, scaled 
the railing, at the risk of upsetting the equipage. 
He accomplished the voyage, and nobody was 
killed !” 

“ Once on the earth, we will converse!” said 
I, piqued at the tone of lightness with which he 
spoke. 

“ Bah! do not talk of returning!” 

“ Do you think then that I shall delay my de- 
scent?” 

“ Descent!” said he, with surprise. “ Let us 
ascend !” 

And before I could prevent him, two bags of 
sand were thrown out, without even being 
emptied. 

“ Monsieur!” said I, angrily. 

“T know your skill,” replied he, composedly ; 
“ your brilliant ascensions have made some noise 
in the world. Experience is the sister of prac- 
tice, but it is also first cousin to theory, and I 
have long and deeply studied the aerostatic art. 
It has affected my brain,” added he, sadly, falling 
into a mute torpor. 

The balloon, after having risen, remained sta- 
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tionary; the unknown consulted the barometer, 
and said : 

“ Here we are at 800 metres! Men resemble 
insects! See, I think it is from this height that 
we should always look at them, to judge correctly 
of their moral proportions! The Place de la 
Comédie is transformed to an immense ant-hill. 
Look at the crowd piled up on the quays. The 
Zeil diminishes. We are above the church of 
Dom. The Mein is now only a white line divi- 
ding the city, and this bridge, the Mein-Brucke, 
looks like a white thread thrown between the 
two banks of the river.” 

The atmosphere grew cooler. 

“There is nothing I will not do for you, my 
host,” said my companion. “If you are cold, I 
will take off my clothes and lend them to you.” 

“ Thanks!” 

“ Necessity makes laws. Give me your hand, 
Iam your countryman. You shall be instructed 
by my company, and my conversation shall com- 
pensate you for the annoyance | have caused 
you.” 

I seated myself, without replying, at the oppo- 
site extremity of the car. The young man had 
drawn from his great coat a voluminous portfolio ; 
it was a work on aerostation. 

“] possess,” said he, * a most curious collection 
of engravings and caricatures appertaining to our 
aerial mania. ‘This precious discovery has been 
at once admired and ridiculed. Fortunately we 
have passed the period when the Mongolfiers 
sought to make factitious clouds with the vapour 
of water; and of the gas affecting electric pro- 
perties, Which they produced by the combustion 
of damp straw with chopped wool.” 

“Would you detract from the merit of these 
inventions?” replied I. “ Was it not well done 
to have proved by experiment the possibility of 
rising in the air?” 

“Who denies the glory of the first aerial navi- 
gators? Immense courage was necessary to as- 
cend by means of those fragile envelopes which 
contained only warm air. b-sides, has not aero- 
static science made great progress since the 
ascensions of Blanchard? Look, Monsieur.” 

He took from his collection an engraving. 

* Here is the first aerial voyage undertaken by 
Pilatre des Rosiers and the Marquis d’Arlandes, 
four months after the discovery of balloons. 
Louis XVI. refused his consent to this voyage ; 
two condemned criminals were to have first 
attempted aerial travelling. Pilatre des Rosiers 
was indignant at this injustice, and, by means of 
artifice, succeeded in setting out. This car, which 
renders the management of the balloon easy, had 
not then been invented; a circular gallery sur- 
rounded the lower part of the aerostat. The two 
aeronauts stationed themselves at the extremities 
of this gallery. The damp straw with which it 
was filled encumbered their movements. A 
chafing-dish was suspended beneath the orifice 
of the balloon; when the voyagers wished to 
ascend, they threw, with a long fork, straw upon 
this brazier, at the risk of burning the machine, 
and the air, growing warmer, gave to the balloon 
a new ascensional force. The two bold navi- 
gators ascended, on the 21st of November, 1783, 
from the gardens of La Muette, which the 
Dauphin had placed at their disposal. The 
aerostat rose majestically, passed the Isle des 
Cygnes, crossed the Seine at the Barriére de la 
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Conference, and, directing its way between the 
dome of the Invalides and L’Ecole Militaire, 
approached St. Sulpice; then the aeronauts in- 
creased the fire, ascended, cleared the Boulevard, 
and descended beyond the Barriére d’Enfer. As 
it touched the ground, the balloon collapsed, and 
buried Pilatre des Rosiers beneath its folds.” 

“Unfortunate presage!” said I, interested in 
these details, which so nearly concerned me. 

“ Presage of his catastrophe,” replied the un- 
known, with sadness. “ You have experienced 
nothing similar?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Bah! misfortunes often arrive without pre- 
sage.’ And he remained silent. 

We were advancing towards the south; the 
magnetic needle pointed in the direction of 
Frankfort, which was flying beneath our feet. 

“Perhaps we shall have a storm,” said the 
young man. 

“We will descend first.” 

“Indeed! it will be better to ascend; we shall 
escape more surely ;” and two bags of sand were 
thrown overboard. 


The balloon rose rapidly, and stopped at twelve 
hundred metres. The cold was now intense, 
and there was a slight buzzing in my ears. 
Nevertheless, the rays of the sun fell hotly on 
the globe, and, dilating the gas it contained, gave 
it a greater ascensional force. I was stupified. 

“Fear nothing,’ said the young man to me. 
“We have three thousand five hundred toises of 
respirable air. You need not trouble yourself 
about my proceedings.” 

I would have risen, but a vigorous hand de- 
tained me on my seat. 

“Your name?” asked I. 

“ My name! how does it concern you?” 

“| have the honour to ask your name.” 

“T am called Erostratus or Empedocles—as 
you please. Are you interested in the progress 
of aerostatic science ?”’ 

He spoke with icy coldness, and I asked my- 
self with whom I had to do. 

“ Monsieur,” continued he, “ nothing new has 
been invented since the days of the philosopher 
Charles. Four months after the discovery of 
aerostats, he had invented the valve, which per- 
mits the gas to escape when the balloon is too 
full, or when one wishes to descend; the car, 
which allows the machine to be easily managed ; 
the network, which encloses the fabric of the 
balloon, and prevents its being too heavily pressed ; 
the ballast, which is used in ascending and 
choosing the spot of descent; the coat of caout- 
chouc, which renders the silk impermeable; the 
barometer, which determines the height attained ; 
and, finally, the hydrogen, which, fourteen times 
lighter than air, allows of ascension to the most 
distant atmospheric layers, and prevents exposure 
to aerial combustion. On the Lst of December, 
1783, three hundred thousand spectators thronged 
the Tuileries. Charles ascended, and the soldiers 
presented arms. He travelled nine leagues in 
the air. managing his machine with a skill never 
since surpassed in aeronautic experiments. The 
King conferred on him a pension of two thousand 
livres, for in those days inventions were encou- 
raged. Ina few days, the subscription list was 
filled; for every one was interested in the pro- 
gress of science.” 
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" The unknown was seized with a violent agt- 
tation. 

“], Monsieur, have studied ; I am satisfied that 
the first aeronauts guided their balloons. Not te 
speak of Blanchard, whose assertions might be 
doubted, at Dijon, Guyton-Morveaux, by the aid of 
oars and a helm, imparted to his machines per- 
ceptible motions, a decided direction. More 
recently, at Paris, a watchmaker, M. Julien, has 
made at the Hippodrome convincing experi- 
ments; for, with the aid of a particular mechan- 
ism, an aeria) apparatus of oblong form was 
manifestly propelled against the wind. M. Petin 
placed four balloons, filled with hydrogen, in 
juxtaposition, and, by means of sails disposed 
horizontally and partially furled, hoped to obtain 
a disturbance of the equilibrium, which, inclining 
the apparatus, should compel it to an oblique 
path. But the motive power destined to sur- 
mount the resistance of currents,—the helice, 
moving in a movable medium,—was unsuccess- 
ful. I have discovered the only method of 
guiding balloons, and not an Academy has come 
to my assistanee, not a city has filled my sub- 
scription lists, not a government has deigned to 
listen to me! It is infamous!” 

His gesticulations were so furious that the car 
experienced violent oscillations; I had much 
difficulty in restraining him. Meanwhile, the 
balloon had encountered a more rapid current 
We were advancing in a southerly direction, at 
1200 metres in height, almost accustomed to this 
new temperature. 

“There is Darmstadt,” said my companion 
“ Do you perceive its magnificent chateau? The 
storm-cloud below makes the outlines of objects 
waver; and it requires a practised eye to recog- 
nise localities.” 

“ You are certain that it is Darmstadt?” 

“ Undoubtedly ; we are six leagues from Frank- 
fort.” 

“Then we must descend.” 

“Descend! you would not alight upon the 
steeples!” said the unknown, mockingly. 

“No; but in the environs of the city.” 

“ Well, it is too warm; let us remount a little.”’ 

As he spoke thus, he seized some bags of bal- 
last. I precipitated myself upon him; but, with 
one hand, he overthrew me, and the lightened 
balloon rose to a height of 1500 metres. 

“Sit down,” said he, “and do not forget that 
Brioschi, Biot, and Gay-Lussac, ascended to a 
height of seven thousand metres, in order to 
establish some new scientific laws.” 

“We must descend,” resumed I, with an 
attempt at gentleness. “ The storm is gathering 
beneath our feet and around us; it would not be 
prudent "— 

“We will ascend above it, and shall have 
nothing to fear from it. What more beautiful 
than to reign in heaven, and look down upon 
the clouds which hover upon the earth! Is it 
not an honour to navigate these aerial waves? 
The greatest personages have travelled like our- 
selves. The Marquise and Comtesse de Mont- 
alembert, the Comtesse de Podenas, Mile. La 
Garde, the Marquis of Montalembert, set out 
from the Faubourg St. Antoine for these unknown 
regions. The Duc de Chartres displayed much 
address and presence of mind in his ascension of 
the 15th of July, 1784; at Lyons, the Cortes de 
Laurencin and de Dampierre; at Nantes, M. de 
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Luynes; at Bordeaux, D’Arbelet des Granges; in 
Italy, the Chevalier Andreani; in our days, the 
Duke of Brunswick,—have left in the air the 
track of their glory. In order to equal these 
great personages, we must ascend into the celes- 
tial regions higher than they. To approach the 
infinite is to comprehend it.” 

The rarefaction of the air considerably dilated 
the hydrogen, and | saw the lower part of the 
aerostat, designedly left empty, become by degrees 
inflated, rendering the opening of the valve in- 
dispensable; but my fearful companion seemed 
determined not to allow me to direct our move- 
ments. I resolved to pull secretly the cord 
attached to the valve, while he was talking with 
animation. I feared to guess with whom I had 
to do; it would have been too horrible! It was 
about three-quarters of an hour since we had left 
Frankfort, and from the south thick clouds were 
arising and threatening to engulf us. 

“ Have you lost all hope of making your plans 
succeed ?” said I, with great apparent interest. 

“ All hope!” replied the unknown, despairingly. 
“ Wounded by refusals, caricatures, those blows 
with the foot of an ass, have finished me. It is 
the eternal punishment reserved for innovators. 
See these caricatures of every age with which 
my portfolio is filled.” 

I had secured the cord of the valve, and stoop- 
ing over his works, concealed my movements 
from him. It was to be feared, nevertheless, that 
he would notice that rushing sound, like a water- 
fall, which the gas produces in escaping. 

“ How many jests at the expense of the Abbé 
Miolan! He was about to ascend with Janninet 
and Bredin. During the operation, their balloon 
took fire, and an ignorant populace tore it to 
pieces. Then the caricature of The Curious Animals 
called them Miaulant, Jean Minet, and Gredin.” 

The barometer had begun to rise ; it was time! 
A distant muttering of thunder was heard towards 
the south. 

“ See this other engraving,” continued he, with- 
out seeming to suspect my maneuvres. “It is 
an immense balloon, containing a ship, large 
castles, houses, &c. The caricaturists little thought 
that their absurdities would one day become 
verities. It isa large vessel; at the left is the 
helm with the pilot’s box; at the prow, masons 
de plaisance, a gigantic organ, and cannon to call 
the attention of the inhabitants of earth or of the 
moon ; above the stern the observatory and pilot- 
balloon ; at the equatorial circle, the barracks of 
the army; on the left the lantern; then upper 
galleries for promenades, the sails, the wings; 
beneath, the cafés and general store-houses of 
provisions. Admire this magnificent announce- 
ment. ‘Invented for the good of the human race, 
this globe will depart immediately for the sea- 
ports in the Levant, and on its return will an- 
nounce its voyages for the two poles and the ex- 
tremities of the Occident. Every provision is 
made; there will be an exact rate of fare for 
each place of destination; but the prices for dis- 
tant voyages will be the same, 1000 louis. And 
it must be confessed that this is a moderate sum, 
considering the celerity, convenience, and pleasure 
of this mode of travelling above all others. While 
in this balloon, every one can divert himself as 
he pleases, dancing, playing, or conversing with 
people of talent. Pleasure will be the soul of 
the aerial society.’ All these inventions excited 
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laughter. But before long, if my days were not 
numbered, these projects should become reali- 
ties.” 

We were visibly descending; he did not per- 
ceive it! 

“See this game of balloons; it contains the 
whole history of the aerostatic art. This game, 
for the use of educated minds, is played like that 
of the Jew; with dice and counters of any value 
agreed upon, which are to be paid or received, 
according to the condition in which one arrives.” 

“ But,” I resumed, “ you seem to have valuable 
documents on aerostation ?”’ 

“T am less learned than the Almighty! That 
is all! I possess all the knowledge possible in 
this world. From Phaeton, Icarus, and Architas, 
I have searched all, comprehended all! Through 
me, the aerostatic art would render immense ser- 
vices to the world, if God should spare my life! 
But that cannot be.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Because my name is Empedocles or Eros- 
tratus!” 


Il. 


The Company of Aerostiers—The Battle of Fleurus—The 
Balloon over the Sea—Blanchard and Jefferies—A 
Drama such as is rarely seen—3000 Metres — The 
Thunder beneath our Feet—Gavnerin at Rome—The 
Compass gone—The Victims of Aerostation—Pilatre— 
At 4000 Metres—The Barometer gone—Descents of 
Olivari, Mosment, Bittorf, Harris, Sadler, and Madame 
Blanchard—The Valve rendered useless—7000 Metres 
—Zambecarri — The Ballon Wrecked — Incalculable 
Heights—The Car Overset— Despair—Vertigo—The 
Fall—The Dénouement. 

I shuddered! Fortunately the balloon was 
approaching the earth. But the danger is the 
same at 50 feet as at 5000 metres! ‘The clouds 
were advancing. 

“ Remember the battle of Fleurus, and you will 
comprehend the utility of aerostats! Contelle, by 
order of the government, organized a company of 
aerostiers. At the siege of Maubeuge, General 
Jourdan found this new method of observation 
so serviceable, that twice a day, accompanied by 
the General himself, Coutelle ascended into the 
air; the correspondence between the aeronaut 
and the aerostiers who held the balloon, was 
carried on by means of little white, red, and 
yellow flags. Cannons and carbines were often 
aimed at the balloon at the moment of its ascen- 
sion, but without effect. When Jourdan was 
preparing to invest Charleroi, Coutelle repaired 
to the neighbourhood of that place, rose from the 
plain of Jumet, and remained taking observations 
seven or eight hours, with General Morelot. The 
Austrians came to deliver the city, and a battle 
was fought on the heights of Fleurus. General 
Jourdan publicly proclaimed the assistance he 
had received from aeronautic observations. Well! 
notwithstanding the services rendered on _ this 
occasion, and during the campaign with Belgium, 
the year which witnessed the commencement of 
the military career of balloons, also saw it termi- 
nate. And the school of Meudon, founded by 
government, was closed by Bonaparte, on his 
return from Egypt. ‘ What are we to expect from 
the child which has just been born® Franklin 
had said. But the child was born alive! It 
need not have been strangled !” 

The unknown hid his forehead in his hands, 
reflected for a few moments, then, without raising 
his head, said to me: 
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“ Notwithstanding my orders, you have opened 
the upper valve !” 

I let go the cord. 

“ Fortunately,’ continued he, “we have still 
two hundred pounds of ballast.”’ 

“ What are your plans?” said I, with effort. 

“ You have never crossed the sea?” 

I grew frightfully pale, terror froze my veins. 

“It is a pity,” said he, “that we are being 
wafted towards the Adriatic! That is only a 
streamlet. Higher! we shall find other currents!” 

And without looking at me, he lightened the 
balloon by several bags of sand. 

“T allowed you to open the valve, because the 
dilatation of the gas threatened to burst the bal- 
loon. But do not do it again.” 

I was stupified. 

“ You know the voyage from Dover to Calais 
made by Blanchard and Jefferies. It was rich in 
incident. On the 7th of January, 1785, in a north- 
east wind, their balloon was filled with gas on 
the Dover side; scarcely had they risen, when 
an error in equilibrium compelled them to throw 
out their ballast, retaining only thirty pounds. 
The wind drifted them slowly along towards the 
shores of France. The permeability of the tissue 
gradually suffered the gas to escape, and at the 
expiration of an hour and a half, the voyagers 
perceived that they were descending. ‘ What is 
to be done” said Jefferies‘ We have passed 
over only three-fourths of the distance,’ repiied 
Blanchard ; ‘ and ataslight elevation. By ascend- 
ing we shall expose ourselves to contrary winds. 
Throw out the remainder of the ballast.’ The 
balloon regained its ascensional force, but soon 
re-lescended. About midway of the voyage, the 
aeronauts threw out their books and tools. A 
quarter of an hour afterwards, Blanchard said to 
Jefferies: ‘The barometer ?’— It is rising! We 
are lost; and yet there are the shores of France !’ 
A great noise was heard. ‘Is the balloon rent? 
asked Jefferies—‘ No! the escape of the gas has 
collapsed the lower part of the balloon.’— But 
we are still descending. We are lost! Every- 
thing not indispensable must be thrown over- 
board!’ Their provisions, oars and helm were 
thrown out into the sea. They were now only 
100 metres in height. ‘ We are remounting,’ said 
the Doctor.—‘ No, it is the jerk caused by the 
diminution of weight. There is not a ship in 
sight! Not a bark on the horizon! To the 
sea with our garments!’ And the unfortunate 
men stripped, but the balloon continued to de- 
scend. ‘Blanchard,’ said Jefferies, ‘you were 
to have made this voyage alone; you consented 
to take me; I will sacrifice myself to you! I 
will throw myself into the water, and the balloon, 
relieved, will re-ascend !’—‘ No, no, it is frightful.’ 
The balloon collapsed more and more, and its 
concavity forming a parachute, forced the gas 
against its sides and accelerated its motion. 
‘ Adieu, my friend,’ said the Doctor. ‘May God 
preserve you!’ He was about to have taken the 
leap, when Blanchard detained him. ‘One re- 
source remains to us! Wecan cut the cords by 
which the car is attached, and cling to the net- 
work? perhaps the balloon will rise. Ready! 
But the barometer falls! We remount! The 
wind freshens! We are saved!’ The voyagers 
perceived Calais! Their joy became delirium ; 
a few moments later, they descended in the forest 
of Guines. I doubt not,” continued the unknown, 
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“that in similar circumstances you would follow 
the example of Doctor Jefferies.” 

The clouds were unrolling beneath our feet in 
glittering cascades; the balloon cast a deep shadow 
on this pile of clouds, and was surrounded by 
them as with an aureola! The thunder growled 
beneath our feet! All this was frightful! 

“ Let us descend!” exclaimed I. 

* Descend, when the sun is awaiting us yonder! 
Down with the bags!” And he lightened the 
balloon of more than fifty pounds. At 3000 
metres we remained stationary. The unknown 
talked incessantly, but I scarcely heard him; I 
was completely prostrated, while he seemed in 
his element. 

“With a good wind, we shall go far, but we 
must especially go high!’ 

“ We are lost!” 

“In the Antilles there are currents of air which 
travel a hundred leagues an hour! On the oc- 
casion of Napoleon’s coronation, Gavnerin let off 
a balloon illuminated with coloured lamps, at 
eleven o'clock in the evening! The wind blew 
from the N.N.E.; the next morning at daybreak 
the inhabitants of Rome saluted its passage above 
the dome of St. Peter’s. We will go farther.” 

I scarcely heard him; everything was buzzing 
around me! There was an opening in the 
clouds ! 

“See that city, my host,” said the unknown. 
“Tt is Spire. Nothing else!” 

I dared not lean over the railing of the car. 
Nevertheless I perceived a little black spot. This 
was Spire. The broad Rhine looked like a riband, 
the great roads like threads. Above our heads 
the sky was of a deep azure; I was benumbed 
with the cold. The birds had long since forsaken 
us; in this rarefied air their flight would have 
been impossible. We were alone in space, and 
I in the presence of a strange man! 

“Tt is useless for you to know whither I am 
taking you,” said he, and he threw the compass 
into the clouds. “A fall is a fine thing. You 
know that there have been a few victims from 
Pilatre des Rosiers down to Lieutenant Gale, and 
these misfortunes have always been caused by 
imprudence. Pilatre des Rosiers ascended in 
company with Romain, at Boulogne, on the 13th 
of June, 1785. To his balloon, inflated with gas, 
he had suspended a mongolfier filled with warm 
air, undoubtedly to save the trouble of letting off 
gas, or throwing out ballast. It was like putting 
a chafing-dish beneath a powder-cask. The im- 
prudent men rose to a height of four hundred 
metres, and encountered opposing winds, which 
drove them over the ocean. In order to descend, 
Pilatre attempted to open the valve of the aeros- 
tat; but the cord of this valve caught in the bal- 
loon, and tore it so that it was emptied in an 
instant. It fell on the mongolfier, overturned it, 
and the imprudent men were dashed to pieces in 
a few seconds. It is frightful, is it not?” said the 
unknown, shaking me from my torpor. 

I could reply only by these words: 

“In pity, let us descend! The clouds are ga- 
thering around us in every direction, and frightful 
detonations reverberating from the cavity of the 
aerostat are multiplying around us.” 

“You make me impatient!” said he. “ You 
shall no longer know whether we are ascending 
or descending.” 

And the barometer went after the compass, 
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along with some bags of sand. We must have 
been at a height of four thousand metres. Some 
icicles were attached to the sides of the car, and 
a sort of fine snow penetrated to my bones. 
Meanwhile a terrific storm was bursting beneath 
our feet. We were above it. 

“ Do not fear,” said my strange companion ; “ it 
is only imprudence that makes victims. Olivari, 
who perished at Orleans, ascended in a mongol- 
tier made of paper ; his car, suspended below the 
chafing-dish, and ballasted with combustible ma- 
terials, became a prey tothe flames! Olivari fell, 
and was killed. Mosment ascended at Lille, on 
a light platform ; an oscillation made him lose his 
equilibrium. Mosment fell, and was killed. Bit- 
torf, at Manheim, saw his paper balloon take fire 
in the air! Bittorf fell, and was killed. Harris 
ascended in a balloon badly constructed. the valve 
of which was too large to be closed again. Har- 
ris fell, and was killed. Sadler, deprived of bal- 
last by his long stay in the air, was dragged over 
the city of Boston, and thrown against the chim- 
neys. Sadler fell, and was killed. Cocking de- 
scended with a convex parachute which he pre- 
tended to have perfected. Cocking fell, and was 
killed. Well, I love them, those noble victims of 
their courage! and I will die like them! Higher! 
higher!” 

All the phantoms of this necrology were passing 
before my eyes! The rarefaction of the air and 
the rays of the sun increased the dilatation of the 
gas; the balloon continued to ascend! I mecha- 
nically attempted to open the valve; but the un- 
known cut the cord a few feet above my head. I 
was lost! 

“ Did you see Madame Blanchard fall?” said he 
tome. “I saw her, I—yes,I! I was at Tivoli 
on the 6th of July, 1819. Madame Blanchard as- 
cended in a balloon of small size, to save the ex- 
pense of filling; she was therefore obliged to in- 
flate it entirely, and the gas escaped by the lower 
orifice, leaving on its route a train of hydrogen. 
She carried, suspended above her car, by an iron 
wire, a kind of firework, forming an aureola, 
which she was to kindle, She had often repeated 
this experiment. On this occasion she carried, 
besides, a little parachute, ballasted by a firework 
terminating in a ball with silver rain. She was 
to launch this apparatus, after having lighted it 
with a lance a feu, prepared for the purpose. She 
ascended. The night was dark. At the moment 
of lighting the firework, she was so imprudent 
as to let the lance pass beneath the column of 
hydrogen, which was escaping from the balloon. 
My eyes were fixed on her. Suddenly an unex- 
pected flash illuminated the darkness. I thought 
it a surprise of the skilful aeronaut. The flame 
increased, suddenly disappeared, and re-appeared 
at the top of the aerostat under the form of an 
immense jet of burning gas. This sinister light 
projected over the Boulevard, and over the quarter 
Montmartre. Then I saw the unfortunate woman 
rise, twice attempt to compress the orifice of the 
balloon, to extinguish the fire, then seat herself in 
the car and seek to direct its descent; for she did 
not fall. The combustion of the gas lasted several 
minutes. The balloon, diminishing by degrees, 
continued to descend, but this was not a fall! 
The wind blew from the northeast, and drove 
her over Paris. There were, at that time, in the 
neighbourhood of the house No. 16 Rue de Pro- 
vence, immense gardens, The aeronaut might 








have fallen there without danger. But unhappily 
the balloon and the car alighted on the roof of the 
house. The shock was slight. ‘ Help! cried the 
unfortunate woman. I arrived in the street at 
that moment. The car slid along the roof, and 
encountered an iron hook. At this shock, Madame 
Blanchard was thrown out of the car, and precipi- 
tated on the pavement! She was killed!” 

These histories of fatal augury froze me with 
horror. The unknown was standing upright, 
with bare head, bristling hair, haggard eyes. 

Illusion was no longer possible. I saw at last 
the horrible truth. I had to deal with a mad- 
man! 

He threw out half the ballast, and we must 
have been borne to a height of 7000 metres! 
Blood spouted from my nose and mouth. 

“ What a fine thing it is to be martyrs to science! 
They are canonized by posterity!” 

I heard no more. The unknown looked around 
him with horror, and knelt at my ear. 

“On the 7th of October, 1804, the weather had 
began to clear upa little ; for several days preced- 
ing, the wind and rain had been incessant. But 
the ascension announced by Zambecarricould not 
be postponed! His idiot enemies already scoffed 
athim. ‘To save himself and science from public 
ridicule, it beeame necessary for him to ascend. It 
was at Bologna! No one aided him in filling his 
balloon; he rose at midnight, accompanied by 
Andreoli and Grossetti. The balloon ascended 
slowly; it had been rent by the wind, and the 
gas escaped. The three intrepid voyagers could 
observe the state of the barometer only by the 
aid of a dark lantern. Zambecarri had not eaten 
during twenty-four hours; Grossetti was also fast- 
ang. 

«* My friends,’ said Zambecarri, ‘lam benumbed 
with the cold ; [am exhausted ; I must die ;’ and 
he fell senseless in the gallery. 

“Tt was the same with Grossetti. Andreoli alone 
remained awake. After long efforts he succeeded 
in arousing Zambecarri from his stupor. 

“*What is there new? Where are we going? 
In which direction is the wind? What time 
is it.’ 

“¢Tt is two o'clock!’ 

“¢ Where is the compass ?” 

“Tt has fallen out.’ 

“* Great God! the lamp is extinguished !’ 

“¢Tt could not burn longer in this rarefied air! 
said Zambecarri. 

“ The moon had not risen; the atmosphere was 
plunged in horrible darkness. 

“*T am cold, I am cold, Andreoli! What shall 
we do? 

“The unfortunate men slowly descended 
through a layer of white clouds. 

“* Hush! said Andreoli; ‘do you hear—’ 

“* What? replied Zambecarri. 

** A singular noise!’ 

“* You are mistaken!’ 

“*No!—Do you see those midnight travellers, 
listening to that incomprehensible sound? Have 
they struck against a tower? Ave they about to 
be precipitated on the roofs? Do you hear it? It 
is like the sound of the ocean!’ 

“*Tmpossible!’ 

“Tt is the roaring of the waves!’ 

“¢ That is true !—Light! light!’ 

“ After five fruitless attempts, Andreoli obtained 
it. It was three o’clock. The sound of the waves 
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was heard with violence; they almost touched 
the surface of the sea. 














“ Mercy !” exclaimed I. 
“Let us cut the cords! let this car be aban- 


“*We are lost!’ exclaimed Zambecarri, seizing | doned in space! The attractive force will change 


a bag of ballast. 

“Help! cried Andreoli. 

“The car touched the water, and the waves 
covered them breast high. To the sea with instru- 
ments, garments, money! The aeronauts stripped 
entirely. The lightened balloon rose with frightful 
rapidity. Zambecarri was seized with violent 
vomiting. Grossetti bled freely. The unhappy 
men could not speak; their respiration was short. 
They were seized with cold, and in a moment 
covered with a coat of ice. The moon appeared 
to them red as blood. After having traversed 
these high regions during half an hour, the ma- 
chine again fell into the sea. It was four o'clock 
in the morning: the bodies of the wretched aero- 
nauts were half in the water, and the balloon, 
acting as a sail, dragged them about during several! 
hours. At daybreak, they found themselves op- 
posite Pesaro, five miles from the shore; they 
were about to land, when a sudden flaw of wind 
drove them back to the open sea. They were 
lost! The affrighted barks fled at their approach. 
Fortunately, a more intelligent navigator hailed 
them, took them on board, and they landed at 
Ferrara. That was frightful! Zambecarri was 
a brave man. Scarcely recovered from his suf- 
ferings, he recommenced his ascensions. In one 
of them, he struck against a tree; his lamp, filled 
with spirits of wine, was spilled over his clothes, 
and they caught fire; he was covered with flame; 
his machine was beginning to kindle, when he 
descended, half burned. The 21st September, 
1812, he made another ascension at Bologna; his 
balloon caught in a tree; his lamp set fire to it. 
Zambecarri fell, and was killed! And in pre- 
sence of these high facts, shall we still hesitate ? 
No! The higher we go the more glorious will be 
our death.” 

The balloon, entirely unballasted, we were 
borne to incredible heights. The aerostat vibrated 
in the atmosphere ; the slightest sound re-echoed 
through the celestial vaults; the globe, the only 
object which struck my sight in immensity, seemed 
about to be annihilated, and above us the heights of 
heaven lost themselves in the profound darkness! 

I saw the unknown rise before me. 

“ This is the hour!” said he to me. “ We must 
die! We are rejected by men! They despise 
us! let us crush them!” 





its direction, and we shall land in the sun!” 

Despair gave me strength! I precipitated my- 
self upon the madman, and a frightful struggie 
took place! But I was thrown down! and while 
he held me beneath his knee, he cut the cords of 
the car! 

* One !” said he. 

“Mercy! O, God!” 

“Two! three !” 

One cord more, and the car was sustained only 
on one side. I made a superhuman effort, rose, 
and violently repulsed this insensate. 

“Four!” said he. 

The car was overset. 1 instinctively clung to 
the cords which held it, and climbed up the out- 
side. 

The unknown had disappeared in space! 


In a twinkling the balloon ascended to an im- 
measurable height! A horrible crash was heard. 
The dilated gas had burst its envelope! I closed 
my eyes. A few moments afterwards, a moist 
warmth reanimated me; I was in the midst of 
fiery clouds! The balloon was whirling with 
fearful rapidity! I felt myself swooning! Driven 
by the wind, I travelled a hundred leagues an 
hour in my horizontal course; the lightnings 
flashed around me! 


Meanwhile my fall was not rapid. When I 
opened my eyes, I perceived the country. I was 
two miles from the sea, the hurricane urging me 
on with great force. I was lost, when a sudden 
shock made me let go; my hands opened, a cord 
slipped rapidly between my fingers, and | found 
myself on the ground. It was the cord of the 
anchor, which, sweeping the surface of the ground, 
had caught in a crevice! I fainted, and my 
lightened balloon, resuming its flight, was lost 
beyond the sea. 


When I recovered my senses, I was in the 


house of a peasant, at Harderwick, a little town of 


Gueldre, fifteen leagues from Amsterdam, on the 
banks of the Zuyderzee. 

A miracle had saved me. But my voyage had 
been but a series of imprudences against which I 
had been unable to defend myself. 

May this terrific recital, while it instructs those 
who read it, not discourage the explorers of the 
routes of air. 





THE DAYS ARE GONE 


BY WILLIAM PEMBROKE MULCHINOCK. 


THE days are gone, the days are gone, 
When my young heart went Maying! 
I sit alone, to sigh and moan 
O’er my life’s spring decaying. 
A weary time, from chime to chime, 
A weary time is mine, love; 
While with the gay, in mirth and play, 
A blissful lot is thine, love. 


A mocking gleam, an idle dream, 
As brief as summer lightning, 
Thy love for me in radiancy 
A fleeting moment bright’ning, 





To sink in gloom, and ne’er resume 
The light it once has given 

To this sad breast it lulled to rest 
With melodies from heaven. 


I look afar, but no bright star 
Iilumes the Future's distance, 

With promise bright of coming light, 
To cheer my lone existence ; 

The darksome day, without a ray 
Of hope to cheer, is mine, love; 
The sunny beam, the happy dream, 
The life of bliss, is thine, love. 
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PILGRIMAGE AND PRAYER. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


ALacK! it is a dismal night! 
In gusts of thin and vapoury light 
The moonshine overbloweth quite 


The fretful bosom of the storm, 
That beats against, but cannot harm 
The lady, whose chaste thoughts do charm, 


Better than pious fast or prayer, 
The evil spells and sprites of air: 
In sooth, were she in saintly care, 


Safer she could not be than now, 
With Truth’s white crown upon her brow, 
So sovereign, Innocence, art thou. 


Just in the green top of a hedge 
That runs along the valley’s edge, 
One star has thrust a golden wedge; 


And all the sky beside is drear. 
It were no cowardice to fear 
If some belated traveller near, 


To visionary fancies born, 
Should see upon the moor, forlorn 
With spiky thistleburs and thorn, 


The lovely lady silent go, 
Not on a “ palfrey white as snow,” 
But with sad eyes and footsteps slow, 








And softly leading by the hand 
An old man, who has nearly spanned 
With his white hairs life’s latest sand. 


Hope in her faint heart newly thrills, 
As down a barren reach of hills 
Before her fly two whippoorwills. 


But the gray owl keeps up his wail,— 
His feathers ruffled in the gale,— 
Drowning almost their dulcet tale. 


Often the harmless flock she sees, 
Lying white along the grassy leas, 
Like lily bells weighed down with bees. 


Sometimes the boatman’s horn she hears, 
Rousing from rest the ploughman’s steers, 
Lowing untimely to their peers. 


And now and then the moonlight snake 
Curls up its white folds, for her sake, 
Closer within the poison brake. 


But still she keeps her lonesome way ; 
Or, if she pauses, ’tis to say 
Some word of comfort,—else to pray. 
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JERUSALEM, BY A 


For ‘tis a blustery night withal, 
In spite of star, or moonlight’s fall, 
Or the two whippoorwills’ sweet call. 


What doth the gentle lady here, 
Within a wood so dark and drear, 
Nor hermit’s lodge nor castle near ? 


See, in the picture, robed and crowned, 
A prince, with all his chiefs around ; 
And, like sweet light in sombre ground, 
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A meek and lovely lady there, 
Proffering her earnest, piteous prayer, 
For an old man with silver hair. 


But what of evil he hath done, 
O’erclonding Beauty’s April sun, 
I know not,—nor if lost or won 


The lady’s pleading, sweet and low. 
About her pilgrimage of woe, 
Is all that I shall ever know. 


JERUSALEM, BY A PILGRIM OF 1851, 


BY F. W. 


JERUSALEM, the pride of the Jew, the altar of 
most accepted worship, the former throne of a 
Divine sovereignty, the contested prize of Saracen 
and Crusader, through so many years, sits, now, 
the Queen of Desolation, in a solemn silence, upon 
her ancient hills. Every Turkish city bears this 
contrast to the cities of Europe. No hum rises 
from within its walls; no roar of traffic, no whirl 
of wheels, no hearing of heavy enginery, no solemn 
or merry pealing of bells, no many-voiced cry of 
business or pleasure, welcomes the traveller from 
afar. He seems to be approaching a living tomb 
—the tomb of piety and prophecy, of valour and 
chivalry, of architectural glory, and military re- 
nown. No spot of earth is so rich in hallowed 
memories—except some utterly extinct cities like 
Nineveh and Palmyra: none other leaves you so 
alone with the buried past. It might be because 
of the oppression of the damp stone vaults of the 
Franciscan convent, in a January rain; it might 
be because my expected friends were not there, 
as they promised, having been turned back from 
the threshold of the Promised Land, on the over- 
land route, for want of a Turkish passport; partly 
it must have been the constant sense of nearness 
to the scene of the “ great sacrifice,’ an indescri- 
bable sadness oppressed my spirits. The most 
active exercise could not dispel a brooding melan- 
choly. The favourite burial-place of so many 
nations, seemed really the fitting place in which 
to die. Reaching the Holy City, after a tedious 
horseback journey from Beiroot; walking, daily, 
among the crowd of tombs which cluster all 
round its walls; seeing such bitter despair reflected 
from the faces of the original owners of the soil ; 
regarding my only friends, the Friars, as men 
sacrificing their lives in reverence to the sacred 
places which they guard,—it would have been 
unnatural to have felt gay, as at Cairo, or amused, 
as at Damascus. 

But a truce to the expression of feeling, which 
Lamartine, who was so little, naturally, has done 
to death. The objects of interest to the Christian 
traveller, begin with Mount Moriah, the seat of Solo- 
mon’s temple, whose destruction has been fulfilled 
just as the Saviour said, “ not one stone remaining 
upon another.” The spacious enclosure neither 
Christian nor Jew is permitted to enter on pain of 
death—even to mount the steps leading to its ever- 
open gate, would provoke the violence of the 
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Moslem mob. Only from the still-beautiful Mount 
of Olives, you can look down and see people a}! 
the time engaged in prayer, silent meditations, or 
the ablution preparatory to worship. The Mosque 
of Omar, so graceful a specimen of Saracenic 
architecture, is believed to stand over the very 
spot of Solomon’s Temple: the present area is 
about the same as the ancient one, and some of 
the arches at one angle, date back, perhaps, to the 
architectural attainments of “the wise king.” At 
any rate, there never was a prouder position for a 
grand National Temple. Its golden gates once 
reflected light into the valleys around; its brazen 
altar lifted the smoke of sacrifice so high, that 
millions could behold, and unite in the offering ; 
and its thousands of instrumental performers must 
have made the distant hillsides ring with the ju- 
bilee-psalm, the pean of victory, or the penitential 
ery for mercy. The Most Holy Place might be 
far worse profaned than it is to-day. The Moslem 
worship is reverent, lowly, profound. I own to 
have been deeply impressed by it; and to pre- 
fer it, unspeakably, to the drowsy drone of the 
Greek Church, which it has so often supplanted 
by a more spiritual idea of Deity, and a more 
practical idea of religion. 

But right under the temple-walls, within a nar- 
row street, I witnessed the saddest, yet the most 
appropriate spectacle in the world—the Jews 
assembled on their weekly Day of Wailing, read- 
ing the prophets, weeping and beating their heads 
against the cold, dumb stones. The females were 
the most affecting sight; some of the children 
were mere gazers, but some noble-looking, silver- 
haired old men, made the scene imposing. I 
could have wept with them, over their present 
as well as their past—for the temple is not more 
really fallen than the proud people who once 
bowed in awe before its mysterious shrine. I 
needed not to ask these sorrowing representatives 
of an exiled nation, if they believed What they 
read of their Redeemer’s Advent, because, the 
smallest contract which a Syrian Jew can make, 
even for the week’s hire of a room, contains the 
saving clause, “ or until the coming of Messias,”— 
when all contracts are to be null and void. One 


chivalrous feeling, not to honour, this unwavering 
fidelity to the “hope of the fathers.” Wretched 





as they are, oppressed nearly everywhere, wronged 





must be hard-hearted, not to pity, and devoid of 
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“very way, neither wealth nor power can move 
Syrian Judaism an inch from its ancient foothold 
of faith. I thought I had seen filth in the “ Jew- 
ish Quarter” of previous cities, but, fragrant as my 
recollections of that kind already were, it was 
almost a new experience, my stumbling, near 
nightfall, in a quite impassable street, upon a 
tuneral procession, bearing along a man’s body, 
within an open coffin, and the dress of life, in the 
front rank, Never was there a wilder rout, espe- 
cially to encounter alone, where not a soul knew 
any of the languages you might muster to your 
help in the emergency. Imagine all the rejected 
garments, exploded boots, brimless hats, heathen- 
ish caps of Central Europe, in every antiquated 
shape, marching through a floating mass of reek- 
ing filth—and, add to the physical disgust of such 
an exhibition, the worn features, haggard look, 
bloodshot eye, and untrimmed beard of the Jew 
of Palestine, and you will not wait for me to say 
that I shuddered. 

The “Place of Wailing” leads out, I think, 
through the ancient Zion gate. Clusteied around 
this, time out of mind, have been the huts of the 
“ Lepers,” who intermarry only with one another, 
subsist by begging, keep the same spot under 
Turkish as under Christian and Jewish rule, live 
to perhaps forty years of age, communicate this 
worst scrofula to their children, and die at last by 
inches. We met them first at the entrance of the 
ancient Shechur, where their shrivelled heads, 
wasted features, and despairing look, made an 
appeal hard to be resisted. There appeared to 
be two forms of this disease in the Holy Land, in 
one of which it is not regarded as contagious, but 
in both of which it might be vastly modified by 
that cleanliness which the Jew needs to hear 
preached, more than any other people. At pre- 
sent, unhappily, leprosy is looked upon as a 
judgment from heaven, and no care is taken for 
prevention or cure. So that, for many years to 
come, this parallelism between ancient and mo- 
dern Judea, must remain as it is. 

Near to the temple gate, and not far from that 
of St. Stephen, is shown the Pool of Bethesda; it 
is a neglected, and deeply-sunken area, three 
hundred and sixty feet, by one hundred and thirty. 





A pleasant change has taken place regarding 
the local traditions of Palestine. At the earliest 
period of pilgrimage, every monkish story was 
eagerly welcomed, because the world’s heart was 
very warm. Ages rolled on, and the sceptical 
period of Christendom was reflected by a general 
unbelief of the established traditions of the Greek 
and Latin friars; this stage has not wholly 
passed away ; something of it impairs the excel- 
lent “Researches of Professor Robinson,” and 
breathes a tone of scorn into the lifelike narrative 
of Miss Martineau. But, the general feeling now, 
is to discriminate the probable from the impro- 
bable, and repose faith in such alleged localities 
as might possibly be remembered from one gene- 
ration to another; asare not at all contradicted by 
Arabic or Jewish tradition, and as obtains the 
consenting voices of nature in their belief. 

Atany rate, the American visiters are rather dis- 
tinguished by a reverent spirit; they have rendered 
greater contributions to an accurate knowledge of 


| Syria than any other nation, and they seem about 


to render the invaluable tribute of a thorough, 
yet reverent, an earnest, but kindly examination, 
of the local memories of the land. To visit Pales- 
tine in any other spirit, is certainly very much to 
be lamented—its melancholy ruin, its dreary 
“ deserts,” its ever-present oppressions, will not 
repay the traveller for continual hardships, if he 
brings not with him the warm heart which re- 
flects itsown glow over these naked hills and stony 
fields. On the other hand, if the heart is too 
fervid, if the mind is given into the keeping of 
credulous monastics, real injury may be done the 
character, and permanent weakness visited upon 
the soul. 

The Holy Sepulchre, to which this famous street 
leads, rudely shocks one’s faith, and illustrates, 
admirably, the necessity of this inquiring reve- 
rence. More legends crowd within this ancient 





shrine, than can possibly be accepted by any save 
the Catholic devotee, who “ believes because it is 
impossible.” The tombs of the Christian kings 
of Jerusalem, which make part of the pavement, 
| are not to be questioned, neither the relics of the 
renowned Godfrey, which are exhibited in the 
Latin Chapel. The other pious memories of the 





containing no water, but having a side-lining of | place, have nothing to countenance them, except 


small stones, which were once covered with 
eement: the arches at the farther extremity re- 
mind you of the time when a multitude of the 
sick waited here, if this was really the place, “ for 
the moving of the water ;” but these structures 
are comparatively modern, being intended io sus- 
tain the street, which here bridges over this spa- 
cious reservoir. 
the enclosure at present, and I could find no 
means of descent within its massive walls. 
From this spot the Via Dolorosa leads to the 
Holy Sepulchre. I shall not stay to discuss the 
puerile legends which the monks have scattered 
all along this lengthy and solemn street. Because 
one house is rather prominent for its fine appear- 
ance, it has been selected for the house of Dives! 
A stone arch, containing two windows, crossing 
the street, is, of course, selected as the spot where 
the Saviour and Barabbas were offered, side by 
side, to the choice of the inflamed multitude. 
One convenient pillar is the spot of scourging ; 
another, that where the Saviour fainted; and so, 
every part of the way has its hallowed memory, 
which must deeply impress the simple believer. 


| the burial-place might have been in this garden 
No use appears to be made | 


} 

ip : 

| Empress Helena, with a stately church. 
| 


| the Sepulchre itself. Calvary could not have 
| been here, right upon the tomb of Joseph, in 
the midst of the wealthy houses of Jerusalem, 
and not far from the Governor's house. But, 


of a rich man’s residence; here is an extensive 
natural cave, almost certain to be employed in 
this way. Tombs were not thus regarded with 
any of our aversion, but were elegant, costly, and 
very comfortable for the summer months. No 
tradition conflicts with this designation, and from 
an early period the spot was marked by the 
This 
deeply interesting tomb is covered by a small 
dome in the centre of the church. The vault is 
entered through a low door, with exceeding difli- 
culty, because of the constant pressure of the 
crowd, In the inner of the two “ angel chapels,” 
a simple, oblong slab of white marble, is all that 
meets the eye beneath ever-burning lamps of 
silver. It was pleasant to escape from all tawdry 
decorations, and to be enshrined apart from the 
crowd, on a spot where all living hearts instinct- 





ively pray. 
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The main building is not beautiful nor even | The bazaars are busy and pretty well furnished, 
agreeable; there is an air of faded tawdriness | The clearness of the atmosphere, the massiveness 
about it; partly that it is out of repair, partly that | of the buildings, the rich hues of the old stones, the 
description has often run wild, and given us a} evident healthiness of its elevated position, the 
picture that has no original. The stone seemed | deep arches and weedy walls, so fragrant with 
tome poorly cut, much of the woodwork is rudely | past memories of those who prophesied and 
daubed, the strings of unlike lamps were any-| prayed, who exulted and wept, who chanted and 
thing but ornamental, and the gaudy portraits | groaned, who feasted and fainted in these streets, 


presented to the Greek chapel by the Czar, rather 
disgusted. The most striking feature of the whole, 
is the bitterness of sectarian strife. Not only can 
no sect enjoy, on any of its festivals, the use of the 
lamps of any other sect—as I saw at the Greek 
Feast of the Epiphany, only their own lamps 
burning—but, a Turkish guard is ever inside the 
gate of the Temple, to prevent Christians from 
shedding each other’s blood! A most melan- 
choly comment on the pacific character of our 
religion. 

Near this hatlowed heart of the old Christian 
faith stands the ruined Hospital of the Knights of 
St. John; before their day, a place of reception 
for poor pilgrims. But it is pleasant to see so few 
abandoned buildings around the city. The general 
aspect of Jerusalem within and withomt, is pros- 
perity. Its population, the English Consul states, 
is increasing with some rapidity. Its walls are 
generally whole, and its streets, except the Jews’ 
quarter,clean. Since that six consuls have made 
it their official residence, it begins to assume the 
rank belonging to it of right; and as one of their 
four Holy Cities, the Jews can never desert it. 





leave an abiding impression of pleasantness. 


The environs of Jerusalem deepen this feeling ; 


their old loveliness has not been wholly lost, 
neither is a holy sensation unknown to any pure 
bosom; Jesus seems to come near again, amid 
the lonely walks, and ancient graves, and twisted 
olives, and pleasant fountains, where he walked 
so often with his disciples, or prayed to the Father 
at eventide, or sorrowed over the gathering doom 
of his dear native land. Change has not been 
busy with nature, here; though Kedron has no 


water, even in the season of rain, and Bethpage 
has perished, and Bethany is no longer known by 
its name, still the Valley of Jehoshaphat and 
Hinnom, the Pool and Village of Siloam, the 
Mount of Offena and of Olives, the Tombs of the 
Kings and the Prophets, the fresh air, sunny slope, 
and graceful outline of the surrounding hills 
carry you easily back eighteen centuries, and 
write upon the heart so as never to be forgotten, 
the unquestionable reality of Scripture history, 
and move the Pilgrim to fervent thanksgiving, 
that he has been permitted to tread in the very 
footprints of the Son of God. 


SONG. 


FOR THE EVENING TWILIGHT, ° 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


Let the daylight steal away, love, from the rosy- 
tinted west, 
And the brooding darkness settle, like a bird 
upon her nest, 
Settle sofily down upon us, in this dreamy twi- 
light haze 
Of our souls, that mingle sweetly, 
Sweetly mingle, and completely, 
The clear Present with the misty, mellow light 
of other days. 


Kindle not the yellow lamp-light, while the 
growing shadows steal, 
With a softly-tremulous motion which our very 
spirits feel, 
steal down silently and fluttering, as if they felt 
the wings 
Of the dear, still dear, Departed, — 
The Departed, gentle-hearted — 
Yoming to us in the twilight with their holy 
whisperings. 


‘Yh, the blending, lowly blending, of the starlight 
in the room 
With the blithe dance of the firelight in the 


dimly-purpled gloom, 





Like the glance of those remembered eyes which 
mix their starry glow 
With the home-joy and love-laughter, 
Laughter with no pangs thereafter, 
Laughing love out, in the silence, from our own 
eyes to and fro. 


Let the moon-rise shed its silver silence round us 
for a while ; 
The white silence of our early love comes o’er 
us, in its smile, 
Oh, tenderer and sweeter now than in its early 
morn! 
And the dews which Summer showers, 
Showering on her languid flowers, 
Are not fresher than the very tears that from its 
depths are borne. 


Fill the gloaming with thy love-light only, while 
thy night-black eyes 
Pour their luminous darkness over mine, as 
Night does oer the skies, 
And our twin hearts in the stillness feel the beat 
of Nature’s own, 
To its undulant vibration 
Vibrate, with an undulation 
Wide as Life, and gentle as the heave of dream- 





ing Psyche’s zone. 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A WHALEMAN. 


BY H. MILNOR KLAPP. 


“ Awaking with a start, 
The waters heave around me.” 


Lona before the last war with Great Britain, a 
small clipper ship, called the “Black Hagglet,” 
was well known in the eastern ports as the pet 
of the whaling-fleet. She had taken more oil in 
the same space of time, with fewer casualties, 
and made quicker passages from port to port, 
than any other four-boat ship which then gleaned 
her cargo from the South Atlantic seas. 1 would 
not, of course, compare her log with that of the 
“Flying Cloud,” or the “Sea Witch,” those nau- 
tical wonders of the present day, whose perfor- 
mances—to say nothing of the Yacht Race—have 
so astonished our transatlantic, friends; neverthe- 
less, 1 have heard it avouched, that in ten voyages, 
occupying not less than twelve years, she never 
fell in with a square-rigged craft, which, at any 
point of sailing, could be called her match. How- 
ever, just as the war broke out, her evil days 
came upon her. She had cruised for six months 
in quest of the cacholot,* among the Azores and 
the Cape de Verd Isles, and after recruiting at 
Fogo, had crossed the line, and run down the 
southeast trades, with the full expectation of fill- 
ing up in one season on the Brazil coast. Her 
captain was more sanguine that his voyage would 
be short, from the fact that his first operations in 
search of the rarer and more valuable species, 
had been attended with unusual success. He 
had also complied with all the pre-established 
rules of his owners, who were strict churchmen ; 
and when he braced his yards to the trade-winds, 
the assurance grew strong in his breast, as the 
ship bowled along, that in less than six months 
more he would be standing in the counting-room 
of Messrs. Gibs & Jenney, no more to rove, com- 
fortably fixed in the world, with a fair prospect 
of happiness before him. He already owned a 
third of the ship; and the thought of the delight 
which would dance in his wife’s quiet eyes, and 
the glee of his little ones, when he laid harpoon 
and lance, once and for all, upon the shelf, caused 
Captain Coffin to look with kindly eyes on the 
blue surges which sparkled and flashed beneath 
him, and to speak in soothing tones to the old 
ship, precisely as you might do to a favourite 
horse, who was taxing his powers to the uttermost 
to pass all competitors on the road. 

However, although he had never lowered his 
boats to chase whales on the Sabbath, albeit the 
temptation, on more occasions than one, was sore 
—although he had endured no swearing in his 
presence, and served out no grog to the crew, 
except when engaged in the arduous task of “cut- 
ting in,” nevertheless, the ship’s log-book was one 
chapter of disasters, from the very day on which 
she took her first black whale, to the date when 
she ran the gauntlet among the enemy's cruisers 
on our OWn coast. 





* The spermaceti whale. 





She had six boats stove by whales on the 
ground, and one entirely lost, with its crew of six 
men; the fourth mate was killed on the staging 
by a “ blanket-piece” suddenly swinging inboard ; 
the cooper suffered a severe accident while sepa- 
rating the “ baleen” from the jaw; and the fires 
were twice extinguished, and the decks as often 
swept, while “trying out” in a gale. To crown 
all, the whales left the feeding-ground while the 
ship still wanted a thousand barrels of oil to com- 
plete her cargo. 

An American sailor never desponds, in the 
most desperate strait. It grieved Captain Coffin 
to the heart to lose his mate and best boat’s crew ; 
it worried his very soul to see the oil go down 
the hatches, and the cooper under the doctor's 
hands, unable to touch a cask; the thought of 
being “ out” two seasons, with a prospect of war 
being declared during his absence, almost dis- 
tracted his brain: nevertheless—I say it with a 
proud consciousness of the indomitable energies 
of my countrymen—it was with a hearty voice, 
and a stiff upper lip, that he gave orders at last, 
to square away the yards for the port of Saint 
Catharine. 

The very day on which he arrived in the bay, 
he received a hint from a friendly Frenchman 
living near the watering-place, that war with 
Great Britain actually existed, and that two of 
her frigates were then at the Rio. Accordingly, 


rafting off his water as speedily as possible, he 


obtained a few hands, and went to sea on the 
third day, in spite of the shifts of the rascally au- 
thorities—at that time completely under English 
influence—to detain him, until information, for- 
warded over land to Rio de Janeiro, should effect 
his capture in the offing, if not in the neutral port. 
As soon as the ship had cleared the land, and 
sunk the headlands of the coast, the second mate 
summoned all hands to the gangways, and Cap- 
tain Coffin, standing at the capstan, cleared his 
throat for a speech. 

“ My boys,” said he, seeing the crew all atten- 
tion, “ Congress has declared war on the Britishers 
this time, and no mistake. I’ve heerd of more 
than one prize that has been carried into Rio al- 
ready; hows iver, that’s thar consarn. What 
we've got to do now, is to fill up the ship, and 
keep one eye open for the enemy, and tother for 
the fish. Consarnin’ the fillin’ up part, you all 
know, even if it were safe, it couldn't be done in 
these latitudes, seein’ that the fish have left the 
ground. Now, you'll obsarve, ve made up my 
mind to steer for the wild rock of Saint Paul's, 
where the Fenelon filled up in one season, last 
v'yage, jist a month later than this—which, you'll 
notify, will jist fetch us up to time to a notch. 
There’s no prominent chance of meetin’ any of 
thar tarnation cruisers thar, I reckon; and, at all 
events, we'll always be sartin of a capful of 
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wind, which is all the Black Hagglet needs, to 
show her starn to the best on ’em. 

“ Now, what I want you to do, is to keep your 
eyes open aloft, and sing out for every sail you 
see, jist as if a sperm-whale blowed. I an’t par- 
tickler if you raise both at once, if you sing out 
‘sail ho!’ fust. Ill do my part; and when the 
‘tryworks’ go over the side, you'll hear more of 
my plans, and not afore——That’s all I’ve got to 
say this time, I guess.” 

“And enough, too, split me!” said the new 
mate ; “ three cheers for Captain Coffin!” and the 
crew opened their throats, and swung their hats 
accordingly. 

“ Thank’ee, boys,” said the Captain, when the 
clamour had subsided; “you're a lively crew, I 
must say. We've six long twelves, besides mus- 
kets and plenty of munitions, and if we should 
happen to fall in with a Britisher about our own 
size, and he begins fust, all I want you to do, is 
to obey orders; and,” continued he, lifting his 
head and rising on his toes, like a game-cock on 
a walk, while he pointed to the colours which 
the black steward had just run up at the gaff, “ to 
remember, that all them thar blessed eighteen 
stars in that bit of buntin’ yander, be for us, and 
all them fore and aft stripes for the enemy. Send 
royal yards aloft, Mister Jinney, and keep the 
ship to her course.” 

Under cover of the shout with which his last 
injunction was received, Captain Coffin stalked 
modestly down to his cabin, while the crew, grin- 
ning in each other's faces at their skipper’s elo- 
quence, went to work with a will, to make the 
craft walk. 

Before night they had topgallantsails in, and 
laying her course well up for the East Cape, with 
a smashing breeze on the quarter, the Black Hag- 
glet flew. Taking the strength of the gale with 
her, the ship had run into the wild Cape latitudes 
almost before the crew had done canvassing the 
captain’s speech, or listening to the tales which 
one or two of the oldsters were ready enough to 
tell, about the barren and desolate spot to which 
they were bound. 

They had not raised a single spout, save a 
finner’s, or a sail, except a Brazilian coaster or 
two, and a fast-sailing brig under Portuguese co- 
lours, which Captain Coffin pronounced to be a 
slaver, when they took their first Cape gale, a 
“ stiff sneezer,” as the old hands called it, but as 
different, nevertheless, from the wet southeasters 
which used to drench them of nights, when “ try- 
ing out” off the Brazil coast, as one can well ima- 
gine. It now blew great guns from the northeast 
—clear, dry, and cold,—with not a rag of scud to 
be seen in the sky, while the seas were the same 
mountain billows which had rolled into the Cap- 
tain’s mind so deeply, doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope when a boy. The truth is, as has often 
been remarked before, there is a grandeur about 
a northeaster off this old headland, which is felt 
to the same degree in no other part of the globe. 
The very petrels and albatrosses, as they rode in 
the foamy hollow, or tripped aslant the side of a 
huge, seething sea, seemed larger and more ven- 
turous than those which followed the ship on her 
old cruising-ground, and were wont to lie-to under 
her lee, with a sharp eye to her drift, at every 
blow. And then to see the cape-pigeons, blown 

away from the misty ridge of one sea, soaring 





trough of the next, somehow made Coffin’s heart 
warm to his young days¢ not to speak of the first 
quiet glance which he got at the majestic billows 
themselves, heaving up their long, hoary tops, 
and broad, glistening sides, as if to shut out all 
but the stars, and the wild blast. There was a 
chilliness, too, in the feel of the weather, and a 
sort of giddy, empty sensation within one’s self, 
as the ship buried her lean bow, hissing, to the 
heel to the bowsprit, in the tremendous green 
seas, or rolled her lee yardarms under, as she slid 
down into the deep, dark trough, where the storm- 
staysails flapped in the sudden lull; and these 
last feelings, strange as it may sound, had at least 
as much to do as wind and wave, in taking the 
Captain’s mind twenty years back, until, as he 
gazed, it seemed to him that he was on the same 
voyage, although he well knew that the captain 
and mates of that ship, and at least two of the 
boat-steerers, were sleeping in their watery graves. 
However, although a grand sight to see, these 
same mountain waves were not altogether as 
harmless as lambkins at play. 

“ Well, old fellows,” thought Coffin, with a sort 
of sigh,—for rude as he was in speech, his mind 
was not entirely devoid of sentiment—* though 
my old shipmates are dead and gone, here you 
are, rolling on sublimely as ever; while I have a 
clear sky overhead, a lively craft beneath, a good 
crew, and plenty of sea-room. What can a sailor 
ask more, for a change ?” 

“ Look out! hold on!” shouted a boat-steerer, as 
the ship rose, creaking and straining, on the breast 
of a longer billow than usual, coming up in the 
wind too fast, when smash came the top of the 
next, a huge, tumbling wall of greenish brine, 
right in over the quarter, snapping four stancheons 
short off, knocking the breath out of Captain Cof- 
fin’s body, for a moment, and breaking the star- 
board quarter-boat’s back, as she hung at the 
cranes. Luckily, it did no further damage, be- 
yond starting the round-house, and half-filling the 
cabin with water; though, if the worthy skipper 
had not instinctively grasped the two parts of the 
topping-lift, which swung him inboard with the 
rail, and, of course, could not unreeve, perhaps, 
as the poet says: 


* At this hour he might not be 
Telling old tales about the sea.” 


Flapping her maintopsail, she fell off again, with 
both gangways afloat; and Captain Coffin, shaking 
his rough coat, painfully drew a full breath, like 
a crippled duck after a long dive. 

An hour before dawn, the gale was at its 
height. The wind blew with awful fury, in- 
spiring no feeling now but a sort of vague terror ; 
the air was filled with spoondrift; the sea rolled 
in single waves the whole length and breadth of 
the horizon, narrowed as it was, each black, tower- 
ing mass of water looming in the light of the set- 
ting moon, like nothing so much in the wide 
world, as some bold, bare ridge, which you have 
seen in your travels on shore, filling up all be- 
tween you and the sky, from where you stood. 
All this time the moon shone on this terrible 
scene with such wan and corpse-like quietude, 
that you literally prayed for her to go down. 
There was something almost beyond the power 
of endurance in the faint, sickly glare, which she 
threw aslant the ship’s drift, while the spray 





above the spread of the spray, to drop into the 





made the greenhands shiver, as it showered in 
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on the forecastie, and the vessel, herself, groaned 
like a living thing in its last throes, shaking in 
every timber as she sunk down in the trough, 
from the hurricane sweep of the blast. 

However, when the moon did set, and another 
sea broke in over the bow, smashing the galley, 
stove and all, to bits, and taking everything 
movable off decks, to the cover of the tryworks, 
they looked more anxiously still for day to dawn; 
which it did at last, in a doubtful, unpleasant sort 
ofa way, the ghastly, gray look of the sky flicker- 
ing over the terrific scene, as if the tremendous 
force of the wind had scooped out the sea into 
one immense moving mountain of water, which 
rolled dimly down, from as far as the eye could 
see over the bulwarks, to the ship’s very yard- 
arms, when each man held his breath, with an 
awkward look on his haggard face, lest it should 
break aboard. 

However, the gray clouds began to gather to 
leeward as day advanced, and before night the 
gale had blown itself out. The wind shifted just 
before sundown, still blowing fiercely in squalls, 
and gradually settling in the right quarter, so that 
in the mid watch they shook the reefs ont of the 
topsails, and held the ship to her course. 

The next day they set the carpenter to work at 
the bulwarks, and patched up the stove with 
strong wires, so that the cook’s heart did not 
break after all, though his peace of mind, as he 
said, seemed broken to pieces when he first be- 
held the ruins of his galley lying strewn about 
the decks. 

It was the second day after the gale, just be- 
fore sunset, that the lookouts suddenly sung out 
together that there was a large sperm whale 
under the bow. The helm was shifted, and they 
ran to windward of him, and then hauled the 
mainyard aback, for what purpose it was hard to 
conjecture, unless by mere force of habit, since 
there was hardly twilight enough to light the 
binnacle-lamp by, much less to “ turn up” a whale. 
Be that as it may, there he was close aboard, an 
old schoolmaster, as they said, with a hump on 
him as broad as a reef-head. He was going to 
the eastward, slowly surging along at the rate 
of two knots an hour. He had just risen when 
the men aloft espied his spout; and had they 
“raised” him some two or three hours before, in 
all probability he would have added his quantum 
towards filling up the ship. As it was, he was 
in the right not to hurry himself, since the sun 
had already sunk his disk beneath the waves, and 
Captain Coffin, with the lost men in his mind, 
dare not order a boat to be lowered at that un- 
seasonable hour. “ Hang it!” said he, as he stood 
at the knightheads looking wistfully after the un- 
conscious leviathan, “that fish is no use thar; if 
we had him in the blubber-room, he might count 
two thousand dollars.” 

Without saying another word, he jumped down 
on the forecastle, and walked aft to his cabin, for- 
getting in his chagrin, I suppose, to order the 
mainyard squared. His own boat, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, had been stove by a sea a few 
days before. 

As he disappeared, Dick Jenney, who now 
headed the chief mate’s watch, looked after him, 
and then at the darkening sky, and then in the 
direction of the whale, as if to signify what would 
be the upshot of it if they only had an hour more 
of daylight. However, the stars were peeping 
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out, and the sea was tolerably smooth, and Dick 
knew that if he chose to risk it on his own re- 
sponsibility, there would be no lack of volunteers. 
He looked cvolly round among the men, who 
were anxiously watching every puff of the whale’s 
spout, and “ Lower away the larboard quarter- 
boat,” said he in a low, quiet tone, looking full at 
his boat-steerer, who, wild islander as he was, 
seemed to have no stomach for the business. 
There was no time to think about it, however, 
for by the time he got aft himself, his boat was 
down, and every man of the crew in his place. 
Kicking off his shoes, he came over the side as 
lightly as a feather, and they pushed off,—the 
boat's falls dangling before some of their eyes in 
rather an ominous way, as they thought that the 
chances were decidedly against her ever hanging 
at those cranes again. 

Nevertheless, Dick was all composure, giving 
his orders, and handling the steering-oar as quietly 
as if he were taking his sweetheart on a pleasant 
excursion upon Buzzard’s Bay. This did not tend 
greatly to reassure the men, as this proverbial 
coolness of Dick’s, who could be fiery enough on 
ordinary occasions, was known to be the very 
basis of his character. 


“ Give way, boys,” said he, as calmly as if the 
sun were six hours high. Each man tugged des- 
perately at his oar, except the South Sea Islander, 
who was busy clearing away his harpoons. The 
after oarsman, who was no less a personage than 
the surgeon of the ship, cast one glance over his 
shoulder for the spout, and another at the sky, as 
they rounded the vessel's bows. The first he 
saw rather more distinctly, perhaps, than he 
wished, and the wide, dim look of the last, glim- 
mering in the southwest, where a mass of white, 
frigid-looking clouds still reflected the last rays of 
the sun, and “ grimly darkling” in the east, was 
anything but pleasant. However, Doctor Drastic 
paid his own passage, besides giving his profes- 
sional services to the crew, so he was allowed to 
do pretty much as he chose, in any matter not es- 
sentially concerned in the operations of the cruise. 
He had only to thank his own love of adventure, 
and some slight jealousy of Dick Jenney, for get- 
ting himself into this scrape ; so, manfully shutting 
his eyes upon the absurdity of his present posi- 
tion, the young disciple of Galen looked no more 
to windward, but pulled away like the rest. 


“Spring to it, Doctor; a fine night for a row!” 
said Jenney, with a gleam in his blue eye. 

“ Quid times!” answered Drastic sententiously, 
handling his oar like the fisherman whom Czesar’s 
famous interrogatory has immortalized. 

Another involuntary glance to the eastward, 
where the waves just showed the run of their 
white heads im the dusky stretch of water astern, 
a second up at the Hagglet’s long, wedge-like 
bow, with the eager faces of his shipmates peer- 
ing down on the boat, and the Doctor’s eye caught 
a glimpse of the Captain’s figure waving his hand 
for them to return, while his sharp hail rang past 
them unheeded. As Drastic bent back again, his 
glance fell for a moment on the figure-head, a 
petrel as large as a crow, with its sooty wings 
extended, and the mandibles of its beak apart, as 
if to utter the farewell scream. The boding look 
of the image sunk into his soul, as the crew pulled 
short round with the starboard oars. “ Decidedly,” 
thought ke, as he knew they were now going 
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straight on to the monster, “ decidedly, we are in 
for it this time.” . 

“Give way strong,” said Jenney, plying the 
long heavy oar which steered the boat with his 
right hand, while he pressed strongly on the Doc- 
tor’s with his left; “one pull more, and we're on 
to him. Stand up, John Kapooley, and let him 
feel how deep a Kanacka can dart an iron.” 

As he spoke, they shot past the animal’s dan- 
gerous flukes, and, coasting his immense side, 
obtained a position close to his hump, when at 
the very moment when his heavy gray eye rolied 
apprehensively upon the boat, the harpooner 
darted both irons, and missed. He was a native 
of the Sandwich Isles, a capital boat-steerer—per- 
haps the best in the ship; nevertheless, that night 
his craft failed him. The whale sank as sud- 
denly as so much stone, and as they backed off 
from the vortex, I do no injustice to the Doctor 
when I say that he hoped sincerely that they 
were rid of him in toto. There was scant time 
for self-congratulation, however, for the next mo- 
ment he rose again, not having finished his breath- 
ings, nor seeming thoroughly “ gallied,” though 
he hauled off his course, head to sea, and began 
to move on faster than before, throwing up his 
spout in a slanting direction, like thick puffs of 
light-coloured smoke, coming, as it were, out of 
the very sea. 

Dick now ordered the Islander aft to the steer- 
ing-oar, while he passed to the bow to strike the 
whale with his own hands, clearing away a 
lance, that he might give him his death-wound at 
the same moment, if the occasion served. They 
pulled away with a fresh start, determined to 
fasten this time, since the stupid creature would 
not be counselled. 

“Now,” said the mate, in a calm, stern tone, 
which went to the heart of every man who heard 
him, “ lay me right on to his hump in the break 
of the short seas there, and it’s a dead fish or a 
stove boat, or I’m not Richard Jenney.” 

He planted himself firmly on the grating, with 
the harpoon in his hand, and the steel lance-head 
glistening before him; the men rowed with all 
their strength, while the Kanacka, enraged at his 
own failure, steered straight on to a spot where 
he marked the waves breaking short, with a fleck 
or two of foam, like the young flood on a small 
rift of sand. The sulky wretch had taken his cue 
to make a sure thing of one alternative or the 
other, and dashing sheer through the crest of a 
wave, they beached the boat slap on the creature’s 
broad back, abaft of his side-paddles, when of 
course both harpoons went up to the seizings into 
the slippery, bluish-gray ground beneath the 
keel. It was rather a nervous moment; for the 
Doctor distinctly felt him rubbing the thin plank 
beneath his feet, and, for a second they were 
fairly aground, when the most trifling upward 
movement of the living mass beneath would have 
sent the boat to shivers, and every man to take 
his chance of being picked up in the dark, if, in- 
deed, he escaped the concussion with life enough 
in him to swim. They backed water with a will, 

scraping up the black skin with their oar-blades, 
as Jenney’s wild warning rang sharply in their 
ears, and his lance, knocked out of its place by 
the shock, fell into the sea before he could use it. 
The old schoolmaster, aroused at last, cut out his 
flukes, feeling for his foes, no doubt, though ra- 
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thick as the stem of a stout tree, and his tre- 
mendous tail, at least twenty-four feet across, 
sweeping the air so close, put life into their very 
rowlocks, while the immense thickness of the 
blubber on the hump prevented him from feeling 
the sting of the irons at once, until they managed 
to force the boat her length free, when down 
came his tail, broadwise, in a cloud of spray, as 
if a giant had struck the sea with their heaviest 
anchor, and off he went in the wind’s eye with a 
sudden jerk, which threw the Doctor against the 
steering-oar, and caused the Indian to growl out 
something in his Mowee lingo, which sounded 
mightily like a curse. Drastic could hear them 
cheering away like mad in the ship, as he scram- 
bled back to his seat, though when he looked up, 
not a sign of her was to be seen. The spray of 
a sea dashed cold in his face; and, “ Ah, my fine 
fellows,” muttered he, spluttering out the brine, 
“it’s sport to you, but as for us—” 

“Bale de boat!” exclaimed the Islander; and 
the Doctor, feeling the water washing about his 
ankles, seized hold of a scoop, and went heartily 
to work, not forgetting to pitch a full measure of 
the intruding element into the dusky face of the 
steersman. 

On they flew, over and through the waves, 
right in the eye of the wind, the mate tending 
the line, and talking as calmly as if he were 
pumping a greenhand at the lee wheel, a fort- 
night out of port, though the bow dipped to the 
gunwale’s edge in the wild seas, while the sheets 
of foam hissed as if alive with snakes, as they 
shot past astern. The Islander’s elf-locks waved 
back from his wet face, and his small, cannibal! 
eyes glanced from the steering-oar at every black 
surge the boat tore through; while the rest of the 
crew sat still enough on the thwarts, with their 
oar-blades in the air, now that they were fast to 
the whale, each man wishing in his heart that 
the irons would draw out, or the line part—espe- 
cially after the stars came thickly out upon the 
lone stretch of water around them, with the ship 
out of sight, and the wind beginning to freshen. 
While the ship’s company were watching them, 
each man felt that it would not do for the Hag- 
glet’s crack boat to go twice down upon such a 
slow coach as this old bull then seemed to be, 
and to come off with slack warps; but now they 
all wished that he would “sound out the line,” 
or break clear in some way, even to the mate 
himself, though cutting adrift, which needed only 
the edge of the boat-knife on the strain of the 
rope, never for a moment seriously entered into 
his head. The waves were mounting higher and 
higher on each side of the boat, as if emulous of 
her speed, and as the moon did not rise until late 
in the mid-watch, Jenney knew that if he suc- 
ceeded in “turning him up” at all, it must be 
long before that time. Miles on miles of water 
were already between their frail bark and the 
ship, and the chances of swamping or running 
under—which had already happened that voyage 
—or of losing the Hagglet altogether—which was 
the worst of the three to face—grew stronger and 
stronger at every flap of his infernal flukes, as he 
canted his bluff head up to bring his sharp nether 
jaw to the surface, just as a ship rises over a 

rough sea. They had three drags out, yet still 
the whale surged on at the rate of twelve knots 
an hour, straight as the stag flies with the wind 
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arch of mad foam at the bow, and a narrow white 
track astern, only broken in the distance by the 
double run of the rampant swells. Doctor Drastic 
found something exhilarating in the look and feel 
of the race, in spite of the peril, as if the foam- 
bells which occasionally rose to his very lips were 
champagne bubbles; while, as he remembered 
how ready the very men who now sat so mute 
were to take their places in the boat, a reckless 
desire sprung up in his breast to see the affair 
out, end how it might. He had been fast to a 
whale several times before, and pronounced it an 
excellent stimulus to relieve the monotony of a 
sea-voyage—that is, in pleasant weather, with a 
clear horizon—the vessel tacking after him, and 
two or three distanced boats in chase. How- 
ever, he was now driving over the deep, it was 
hard to tell where—nothing in sight but the stars 
thickly studding the arch of the universe, and the 
dim ocean, itself—when, suddenly yawing in his 
course, the whale ran slap into a school of cows 
of the same species, also gallied, and coming 
down the wind, as it seemed, though they “ squan- 
dered” to every point of the compass as soon as 
he got well among the herd, mad as a troop of 
wild elephants with the British Nimrod, Major 
Harris, at their heels. 

The sheer which the fast whale took, brought 
him to leeward of the boat again, when the line 
suddenly slackened; and stopping short all at 
once, he raised out his head to the eyes, remain- 
ing motionless as death for several moments, as 
if looking or listening for something which he 
had a mortal dread of, while the boat, after forging 
ahead her length, tossed like a cork on the jostling 
seas. The men looked eagerly over the gun- 
wale, until their eyes settled at last in the wake 
of a bright cluster of stars upon a black pillar of 
rock, as it seemed, with the waves running up 
upon what, you would have said, was the reef; 
while the starlight glistened on the barnacles on 
its rough sides, and upon a broader patch of white 
farther down, half way between the top and the 
base. The whole, with the troubled water around 
it, had a wild and weird-like look; while a per- 
fect thrill of dread shot through the Doctor, as he 
thought that gigantic as it loomed, ‘twas a living, 
breathing thing, with warm blood in its mighty 
veins, till he almost fancied that he could see its 
eye straining upon him in the distance, like that 
of some hideous monster, who might have hunted 
his prey on this very spot, thousands of years 
before. 

“T reckon,” said the mate, “that old brute’s 
noddle jist now be a queer sight for a Christian 
to look at. Hows’iver, as soon as he drops he'll 
be quiet enough, if he hasn’t spied the boat. If 
we don’t get a chance to lance him then, I'll cut 
and look for the ship, which we can’t well miss 
with lights at her masthead to leeward.” 

Accordingly they watched the spot in breath- 
less suspense for about a minute, when the mon- 
ster’s head suddenly fell. 

“ Now,” said the mate, “haul up—haul up, 
my hearty lads; he’s our fish.” 

It would not do, however, for off he started 
again, as wild as ever, but running now in a se- 
ries of circles—like a whale near its end—until 
they had no more notion in what quarter the 
Hagglet might be, than if they were adrift in 
an African desert. Suddenly, to their great joy, 
the Islander saw her, as he thought, right ahead, 








with all sail set, standing across the whale’s track. 
The bowman got out the boat-horn to give her a 
blast, and the mate was watching the proper mo- 
ment to cut the line, as they neared her, when 
the Kanacka caught a glimpse of her hull, with 
two rows of ports, and the white tompions in the 
muzzles of the guns. The next moment they 
made out a heavy frigate upon the starboard tack, 
and the mate held his hand, believing her to be 
English. The whale held straight on, as if he 
would cross her bows right under the eyes of her 
lookouts, and then diverging from his course 
again, brought them close alongside. Not a word 
was spoken in the boat, death itself being pre- 
ferable to an English prison, though they could 
see the lookouts in the gangways, and the officer 
of the deck himself leaning over the quarter, 
without the least notion that six live Yankees 
were so close aboard of him. However, just as 
they were rapidly fore-reaching her, the lookout 
on the fore-yard spied them, and “ Boat ahoy!” 
sounded sharply in the ears of the Americans. 

“Not a word, on your lives!” said Jenney, 
sternly. 

They heard the order given to luff in the wind, 
and the hail of the astonished Englishman, waking 
out of his dreams of preferment to so unusual a 
sight. 

“ Ahoy, the boat there! Where the devil are 
you bound? Back the mainyard—stand by to 
lower away the third cutter—” 

The rest was drowned in the flapping of the 
frigate’s canvass, as her broad bows swept up in 
the wind, and they fore-reached her within bis- 
cuit toss. 

“ Three cheers!” shouted the mate; and, carried 
away by the sheer desperation of the thing, the 
reckless crew shouted their wild hurrahs down 
the breeze, and the tub-oarsman, who had once 
been bugler toa band, seizing the boat-horn, struck 
up Yankee Doodle. 

The next moment the rude music was an- 
swered by a flash from a shotted gun, followed 
by at least a dozen others in quick succession, 
some of the balls striking the water, and bound- 
ing from wave to wave, within sight of the boat. 
This only increased the vociferous merriment of 
the men; the Doctor himself falling back against 
the musician in a paroxysm of uncontrollable 
laughter. In fact, the idea of what the frigate’s 
watch must have been thinking of this strange 
encounter, would have been ludicrous enough 
under other circumstances; but at present, their 
mirth was rather ill-timed—they flying over the 
dim expanse dead to windward again, with the 
prospect of ever seeing their own ship consi- 
derably diminished, and nothing for supper but a 
small keg of fresh water, which two thirsty men 
could have drained in as many draughts. The 
night, however, was fine; the first freshening of 
the wind had settled into an unsteady breeze, 
while the bank of clouds behind which the sun 
had set, still loomed behind them, the rest of the 
horizon gleaming with countless stars; the con- 
stellations, with which every mariner is familiar, 
alone giving the mate a clue to the course which 
the whale was now heading. This, as far as he 
could judge, was due northwest; the very quar- 
ter in which the Cape lay, though hundreds of 
miles to windward. All this time the whale had 
never once “ sounded,” and, but for his previous 
evolutions, which, at the moment, had led the 
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mate to suspect that he was growing weaker, 
they might have been, perhaps, some twenty miles 
or more to weather of the ship, she of course 
tacking constantly in the direction in which the 
boat had disappeared. It was next to impossible 


now to conjecture in what quarter she might be; | 


and to cut the line, offered no better chance than 


to hold on, though Jenney never laid the knife | 


aside for a moment, watching the strain like a 
hawk, lest the affrighted brute should dive. Sud- 
denly something white rose close abeam of the 
boat, with a sort of cranking cry, and a large al- 
batross, which had doubtless been sleeping on 
the sea, took the breeze under its pinions, keeping 
so close in their wake, that Doctor Drastic could 
even see its large, lustrous eyes, as it turned its 
long, hooked beak from side to side, just as he 
had seen them a hundred times scanning the 
stern of the ship, for something to be thrown over- 
board in the dead water of her wake. 

The line now slackened again, and as perfect 
silence was preserved in the boat, the mate began 
to hope that their long run was over. By de- 
grees the animal’s pace abated, until the line 
hung in a bight, and he lay still, wallowing in 
the swells, the tip of his flukes, and his dark 
hump, with the poles of the two harpoons still 
sticking in the sockets, indistinctly seen in the 
starry shade, as the boat tossed on the jostling 
tides, where the waves tumbled in from either 
side on the smooth “ slick” of his wake. 

The mate watched the spot where he lay in- 
tently, until his keen eye caught a glimpse of the 


spout. The bowman took the slack of the line | 
in his hand, and, at a sign from his officer, began | 


slowly and cautiously to warp the boat alongside, 
while the mate crouched in the bow with his 
lance ready, and the Islander stooped as low as 
he could at the steering-oar. It was a moment 
of most intense interest; for, by this time, the 
thought had crept into each man’s breast, that 
upon the death of that whale might rest their 
only chance fora morsel of food, supposing that 
the weather did not change for the worse; and 
days, as was likely enough, might elapse before 
they fell in with their ship, if, indeed, Providence 
favoured them so much as ever again to see a 
human face but their own. However, it was 
plain that the animal did not move ahead; and, 
as the Doctor coiled away the slack line in the 
tub, he fervently prayed to himself that the mate 
might get within reach of his dart. Carefully 
watching the feel of the slender rope, with a 
strong and steady hand, assisted by the midship- 
oarsman, and, in some degree, by the steering- 
oar, the bowman drew up past the whale’s 
flukes, to within a few feet of the side-fin; then, 
relinquishing his grasp, he seized the knife, 
while the rest of the crew sat ready to back off, 
and the mate poised his lance, watching the 


moment to give the fatal stroke, as the animal | 


rolled his nearer side up towards the boat, as she 
rose from the hollow of a sea. At this critical 
moment, finding himself nearer than he thought, 
the whaleman changed his purpose, making a 
“ sett,’ as it is called, instead of a “ dart,” or, re- 
taining the pole in his hands, while he thrust the 
keen steel head through the edge of the side- 
paddle into the creature’s vitals, “churning,” or 
working, the lance from side to side, to reach 
his life. Doctor Drastic, who watched the brave 
fellow’s proceedings closely, held his oar with a 
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nervous grip, expecting to see the dark, crescentic 
outline of the tail bending over his head every 
instant. But, with the first gush of crimson, the 
animal’s strength seemed to leave him; and he 
lay helpless as a log, while the blood, ejected in 
thick jets from his spout-hole, floated in immense 
| clots upon the waves. 

Though the boat was bow on to his eye to lee- 
ward, he showed no other intimation of the pre- 
sence of his enemies but by rolling his immense 
bulk from side to side in the ruddy waters, while 
Jenney, covered with blood and sweat, plied his 
lance with deadly effect, aiming to cut the large 
vessels of the lungs, and so finish him at once. 

“Starn all! Back with her!” shouted the mate 
at last, to the secret relief of the Doctor, who had 
been anxiously watching the blood-spout, as it 





grew shorter and darker, until it barely cleared 
| the rim of the monster’s nostril, indicating, of 
| course, that his last struggles were near. The 
| stout arms of the oarsmen forced the light vessel 
| beyond the sweep of the ponderous tail, which, 
| shortly after, suddenly appeared, quivering in the 
air, like a black pennon floating in the starlight. 
For one single second it hung, like a mighty 
ensign of death, above the ensanguined surges; 
then, coming broadside down, crushing the wave- 
heads to mist with a sound like nothing earthly, 
it was again whirled aloft, dimming the seamen’s 
eyes, and again descended with the speed of 
thought. Then nothing was visible but one thick 
cloud of silvery spray, above which the dark 
_ edge of a fluke could be seen indistinctly quiver- 
ing. Before the foam, which spread over the 
sea, had driven to leeward as far as the boat, 
the cloud sank, and the noise created by his last 
agonies—something between the screech of the 
wind in a typhoon and the roar of a cataract— 
suddenly ceased, as the slain monarch of ocean's 
pastures extended his immense length upon the 
sea, floating deep, with his sharp under jaw up, 
and his enormously-disproportionate head towards 
the spot where the sun had sunk. Each man 
drew a full breath when the “ flurry” was over. 
The mate, pointing to the albatross, which had 
alighted near the spot, and to the back-fins of 
several sharks, already gathering to the promised 
feast, like vultures round a sick camel in the 
desert, said, coolly, 

“The fish has turned up. There will be birds 
and shirks enough around the carcass by day- 
light. Whatever comes out of this venture, we 
shall not starve, at least. But whether a‘ blanket- 
piece’ of him ever goes over the Black Hagglet’s 
side, Doctor, is another matter.” 


“ What do you propose to do now, Mr. Jenney ?” 
asked the person addressed, wiping the blood 
from his person. 

“ Hang on to the old schoolmaster until we get 
a clear horizon around us, by all means,” an- 
swered the mate. “God knows, we may have 
need of him in more ways than one. Down 
with that signal, sir!” he said, sternly, perceiving 
that the Kanacka had lighted the boat’s lantern 
and hoisted it at the end of the after-oar; “I 
have no notion of rotting in an English prison, 
while there is a chance left,’ he continued, as 
the man sullenly obeyed. 

“ Why,” said the Doctor, cheerfully, “ ifa fellow 
could only drink salt water, like an albatross, we 
might do well enough until the ship or the frigate 
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picks us up, which one or the other are sure to 
do in the course of to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow too late,’ said the Sandwich 
Islander, sulkily; “I no like to eat whale, eben 
if she be parmaceti. No man drink salt water 
like a goney.” 

“Silence aft there!” commanded the mate. 
“Give way, lads, till we make fast the fluke- 
rope, and then you may all go to sleep, if you 
choose.” 

They pulled again alongside the whale, and a 
hole was pierced in his tail, by which the carcass 
was securely attached to the boat. The mate 
then ordered the Islander forward, and, coming 
aft himself, secured the water-keg. The crew 
had then nothing to do but to watch the horizon, 
and drift with the carcass almost imperceptibly 
to windward, the action of the waves upon the 
tail causing this apparent nautical phenomenon. 

The Doctor and the mate held a short consulta- 
tion, while the rest of the crew, except the boat- 
steerer, took their oflicer’s advice, stowing them- 
selves away in the bottom of the boat. They 
had left the ship in their shirts, and the breeze, 
though evidently moderating, blew raw and cold 
over the tops of the waves, the spray of which 
occasionally dashed fiercely over them. The 
boat’s masts, with the sails attached, were fortu- 
nately in her; and, covering themselves with 
the duck, the wearied and supperless mariners 
wisely endeavoured to forget their perilous situa- 
tion in sleep. Doctor Drastic, finding the mate 
disinclined for farther conversation, for some 
time diverted his mind by counting the shooting 
meteors which threaded some segment or other of 
the sky at every instant. Growing tired of this, 
and being too young to extract philosophy from his 
position, he followed the example of the men, 
and, creeping under the sails, close to the tub- 
oarsman, soon fell into an uncomfortable slumber. 

The Islander at the bow, and the mate at the 
stern, were then the only two who kept watch. 
The former sat coiled up upon the grating, with 
his small, snaky eyes fixed on the smooth, oily 
track in which the boat floated. He might have 
been glooming over his empty berth in the ship’s 
steerage, or only watching the back-fins, which 
shot like spectres across the hollow of a wave, or 
glided more slowly across the “ slick,” as the sea 
went down with the wind. At all events, the 
mate’s caution to keep his eyes open, repeated 
from time to time through the night, was always 
answered by his sullen “ Ay, ay, sir.” 

But the very man for an emergency like the 
present one, was that stout-hearted mate of the 
Black Hagglet. His look did not waver, nor his 
eyelids droop, the livelong night. When the 
moon rose, at last, casting her pallid light across 
that vast, weltering tumult of water, sinking gra- 
dually to rest, his stern, regular features, fringed 
with his thick, jet-black beard, were as fixed and 
calm, as his blue eye met her face, as if he had 
been pacing the ship’s deck on his watch, with 
the certainty of being relieved when the four 
hours were out. Yet he alone, of all the rest, 
had a wife and young children at home, wholly 
dependent upon his adventurous life on the deep. 
Whatever might have been his thoughts, he kept 
them to himseif, until the gray, misty light of 
dawn eclipsed the moon and the stars, and the 
sun showed his red disk above the horizon in a 
way, which, to the seaman’s experienced eyes, 





foretold another blow from the quarter where the 
clouds still lay. The waves were breaking 
shorter and shorter, and it was probable that se- 
veral hours’ calm might elapse before the wind 
came out of that ridge of cold, gray clouds, which 
loomed up like the line of a coast, in the quarter 
opposite to the sun. The mate eagerly swept 
the horizon with a glass, which the Doctor had 
brought in the boat with him. No signs ofa single 
sail could be seen, and lowering the instrument, 
a momentary gloom clouded his weather-beaten 
face as his eye rested on the sleepers. The rest 
of the crew did not stir, and the Islander sat, with 
his arms folded over his tattooed breast, watching 
the petrels and albatrosses winging their way to 
the spot in great numbers, as the horizon grew 
clear. Faster and faster they came, until the sea 
around was covered with vast flocks, among 
which the sharks swam to and fro unheeded, 
while a cloud of beautiful whale-birds kept wheel- 
ing in long and graceful stretches around the 
scene, their plumage glittering like silver in the 
rays of the rising sun. 

“ He no see ship, Misser Jinney ?” said the boat- 
steerer, as the mate dropped his glass from a 
second survey. Before the mate could reply, the 
sound of a heavy gun, booming down the dying 
breeze, started the men from the bottom of the 
boat, while the wild birds rose around, circling 
the whale, as if fearing to be deprived of their 
expected prey. The mate grasped the instrument 
which he had Jaid down with the grip of a vice, 
and a long and breathless silence ensued, while 
he held the glass steadfastly fixed in the quarter 
from which the sound seemed to come. How- 
ever, before he spoke, the Kanacka’s sharp eyes 
had made out first one sail and then another, 
which the clouds had prevented the mate from 
seeing before. They were both close-hauled on 
the last of the breeze, and could not be more 
than a mile or so apart, while gun after gun, fired 
at short intervals, like the bow-chasers of an 
armed ship in close pursuit of a flying foe, left no 
doubt in the minds of the boat's crew that it was 
the English frigate in chase of their own ship. 

“It’s the Black Hagglet, sure enough,” said the 
mate. “The frigate must have got within long 
range of her during the night, and she is trying 
now to cripple her with her bow-guns. They 
are killing their own wind, and if an unlucky 
shot doesn’t cut away a mast, the ship will soon 
be outof her reach. They are standing this way, 
and the next best thing for the ship and us, after 
the wind’s freshening again in its old quarter, 
which it is not likely to do, is for it to fall a stark 
calm.” 

“More likely to come out strong hereaway,” 
said the boat-steerer, pointing in the direction of 
the sails. 

* Ay, ay, Kapooley,” said the mate, “and the 
frigate may hook the little clipper under her lee 
by out-carrying a press of sail, to say nothing of 
the boat’s not being seen in the rough sea the 
wind will be sure to kick up, before we are in 
sight from masthead, and in the hurry of the 
chase. If the breeze,” continued he, lifting his 
hard palm to the faint breath of it, “ holds as it is 
for a couple of hours longer, the ship’s lookouts 
cannot miss raising us; if it falls calm, we must 
pull for her, and take the risk of the frigate’s 
hoisting out her boats; and if,” said he, frowning 
till his bushy brows almost concealed the gleam 
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of bis eyes, “there is wind brewing in that bank 
astern of the crafts, I'm afraid it is all up with 
us, though Captain Coffin may bring his ship safe 
into port yet, to say that he lost two mates in one 
voyage.” 

“We shall soon know our fate, then,” said the 
Doctor ; “ and God grant this breeze may last until 
we are safe aboard, and clear of the enemy.” 

“ Amen!” answered the mate. “ We must take 
our chance, as better men have done before us.” 

“ Jist so,” said the bow-oarsman, who was a 
farmer's son; “ but I think I shall taste the old 
woman's pond-horse again, before I die. Idreamt 
jast night that we had the whale in the old man’s 
barnyard, and the whole township were busy 
chopping him up into sausage-meat, while I was 
giving them the rights of the way as how we 
took him, off the East Cape.” 

“ Well, Eastburn,” said the mate, “I’ve a belief 
in dreams; though if this fish ever goes home to 
the States, and we live to see the ‘ile’ landed, 
just put me in mind of this dream of yours, and 
you shall taste pond-horse of Misses Jenney’s 
making.” 

“Thank you, sir,” answered the man, who was 
a favourite in the ship; “Ill not forget it, and I 
feel as sure it will come to pass, as if I heard you 
telling the folks at home all about the way in 
which it was done.” 

“Why,” broke in the Doctor, who had been 
looking through the glass, “the ship must be 
bringing the wind with her fresher than we have 
it here. I can see down to her courses already.” 

“ Ay,” answered the mate, “but the sea is 
falling every minute ;’ and taking the instrument 
from Drastic’s hands, he watched the vessels for 
some time in silence. 

“T don’t know how it is, mates,” remarked the 
bowman again, “ but I feel in a mighty good 
humour, just as if I heard the cook on board kill- 
ing a pig for a sea-pie for all hands. It seems to 
me I see our steward bringing the old gray demi- 
john to the capstan-head, and I’m blessed if I 
don't hear myself drinking Captain Coffin’s health 
ina stiff panicum of old Jamaica. Why, I felt 
sober enough last night, after the whale turned 
up; either I’ve been taking a stiff one in my 
sleep, or that was a blessed good dream, and sent 
to do me good.” 


“For I am a for’cs’tle sailor, se 
You may know by the cut o’ my jib.” 


The rest, including the Doctor, stared hard at the 
young fellow, as he brought out the chorus of his 
forecastle ditty in a way to astonish them, stand- 
ing up in the boat, with a gay smile on his hand- 
some, sunburnt face, in spite of the haggard look 
of it,and his long black hair streaming from under 
his Scotch cap, like a wild courser’s mane in a 
breeze. A whisper went round that he was 
losing his wits, and this, reaching his ears, made 
him laugh outright, until a smile flickered over 
Drastic’s face, grave as it was, and the Indian 
boat-steerer, in a savage tone, bade the sailor keep 
his mirth until the sharks had hold of him. 
“Why you sulky, man-eating, idol-worshipping 
son of a Mowe-hog,” replied the American, “do 
you think the shirks would ever touch a limb like 
that?” lifting his foot and applying it smartly in 
the Islander’s rear. The latter laid his hand on 
the boat-knife, with a devilish twinkle of his 
black eyes, but, quick as he was, the young 











sailor’s fist was in his face before he could lift 
his arm, and over the gunwale he went, with a 
splash, which called the mate’s attention from 
the chase. 

“ Hallo, there, Harry! no more of that,” said 
Jenney, in his stern, quiet way, “and you, Ka- 
nacka, waif that whale, for good luck and the 
dream’s sake. The time is come, my lads,” con- 
tinued he, shutting up the glass, “ when we must 
bend our backs as if our lives lay in our oar-blades. 
It’s nearly calm now, and the ship must be out of 
gunshot of the frigate. I don't like the look of 
the sky, and the way in which that bank of clouds 
is beginning to bulge out; we shall have it before 
long.” 

The harpooner scrambled back to his place, 
and taking a small red flag, affixed to an iron- 
pointed staff, from the locker, set it firmly into the 
whale. “Now, cut the fluke-rope,” said the 
mate, “and three hearty cheers, my lads, before 
we leave the old schoolmaster to the shirks.” 

This was done in a way which startled the 
very birds from the carcass, and then, at the com- 
mand of the mate, each man bent steadily to his 
oar. 

We must now shift the scene to the ship, 
which was becalmed just beyond the reach of the 
enemy’s guns, about five miles from the missing 
boat. Captain Coffin was seated on the maintop- 
gallant crosstrees, from which he had a view of 
the whole horizon; the third mate was standing 
in the top to transmit his orders, and the second 
officer and the rest of the crew, except a lookout 
on the foretopgallant yard, were on deck. The 
frigate was at least two miles distant from the 
ship, the latter having felt the breeze longer than 
her heavy pursuer. At the very moment on 
which the lost boat cut adrift from the whale, the 
captain of the Hagglet was anxiously watching 
the quarter from which his mate expected the 
blow. He next turned his glass on the English 
frigate’s decks, on which some sort of a stir was 
going on, as if they were preparing to hoist out 
their boats. Yardarm tackles were rigged, and 
other preparations made which did not escape 
the experienced eyes of the American, and he 
felt that his cruise was up, unless the breeze 
which he prayed for, should rise before the 
English could come alongside. 

Of course, with his diminished crew, resistance 
was out of the question. Had his strength been 
quadrupled, his low bulwarks, and want of 
boarding-nettings, precluded the possibility of 
his sustaining a combined atack, from the well- 
appointed cutters of a man-of-war. Still, dis- 
trusting the weather, it seemed, the frigate held 
all fast with the cutters, furling her light sails, 
with hands at her topsail halyards as if she ex- 
pected the wind every moment. 

An hour passed in this doubtful way, during 
which time a long swell had rolled down to the 
ship from the northeast, washing against her 
bends with a plash like a strong tide, and the 
gray scud began to fly over her mastheads, con- 
siderably increasing Captain Coffin’s hopes of 
eventually giving his formidable neighbour the 
slip. All at once, as he was watching the signs 
of the weather intently, the third mate sung out 
from the top, that the frigate’s boats were putting 
off. Turning his glass in that direction, he saw 
one of her cutters pulling directly towards the 
ship. His spirit rose at the presumption of his 
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enemies, though, as it was, the difference of 
force was rather in appearance than in reality, 
and, considering the threatening look of the 
weather, and the suddenness with which a gale 
springs up in the Cape latitudes, perhaps the 
English captain acted wisely in sending away 
but one boat. The force which she contained, 
was somewhat superior in numbers to the weak- 
ened crew of the Hagglet, and as the latter vessel 
had not fired her guns during the chase, the 
English, doubtless, had no idea of the weight of 
her armament. So, at least, thought Captain 
Coffin, as, swiftly descending to the deck, with a 
deep flush on his hard face, he summoned all 
hands from alow and aloft, to assist in resisting 
the menaced attack. Five of the six long twelves 
were loaded to the muzzles with musket-balls, 
as were two one-pound swivels, mounted upon 
pivots, on the stern; the muskets were carefully 
examined ; pistols, boarding-knives, lances, fluke- 
spades, laid ready to hand; and with the six 
seamen shipped at Saint Catharine’s, three of 
whom were Portuguese,—notwithstanding the 
absence of Jenney and his boat’s crew, the 
Hagglet was able to muster thirty able-bodied 
men. Three of the guns were depressed to 
water-line, and their tackles slushed. 

As it was probable that the enemy would at- 
tempt to board on the bow, as soon as he came 
near enough to mark the extent of preparation to 
receive him, a barricade was hastily erected 
across the forecastle, behind which, and partially 
concealed by the caboose, one of the long twelves 
was placed, commanding the forward part of the 
ship. 

With his French glazed hat exchanged for a 
bear-skin cap, a pair of ship’s pistols at his belt, 
and his father’s revolutionary sword at his side, 
Captain Coffin, assisted by his mates and the 
boat-steerers, superintended all these arrange- 
ments for defence in person. When all was 
ready, and the enemy could be plainly seen from 
deck, pulling gallantly for the starboard side of 
the ship, he ordered the steward to bring up the 
gray demijohn, and proceeded to harangue his 
men. 

“My boys,” said he, pointing to the colours, 
and then outboard, “ there hangs the flag we must 
never disgrace, and yonder the Britishers come. 
The mates and the boat-steerers will look out for 
the cannon; all I want you to do is to shoot down, 
or knock in the head, every Englishman that tries 
to board over the rail. There are only a few 
men in that boat; and if you keep cool, and stand 
to it, we'll give them Bunker's Hill, with a ven- 
geance. Don’t fire a shot till you see your mark, 
and they might as well try to scale yonder sky,— 
from which we'll have wind in a few minutes,— 
as put a foct on board of the Hagglet. Steward, 
hand us a taste of spirits. Now, boys, drink 
quick, while I try and strike that boat with a 
round-shot.” 

Carefully adjusting the breech of the gun, with 
the assistance of his mates, he fired accordingly, 
the ball striking the top of a swell very near the 
boat, which sent back a faint cheer of defiance. 
The next shot narrowly missed in like manner, 
for the enemy was now almost within point-blank 
range of the long heavy gun. The English never 
laid on their oars for a moment, though the frigate 
now showed a recall signal, but pulled straight 
for the ship, in a slap-dash way, until getting 
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within fair range, Coffin’s next ball cut off two of 
their oars, when, answering with grape from.their 
small carronade, and a volley of musketry, they 
dashed alongside, directly under the muzzles of 
the three guns. These being fired simultaneously, 
ripped the cutter’s bottom to pieces, and killed a 
moiety of her crew, before more than a dozen 
men could leap into the ship’s channels, as the 
wreck lifted into the ship’s side on the swell. Of 
these, all were beaten down into the water, ex- 
cept the lieutenant, who, firing two pistols with 
effect, made out to cross the rail, when he was 
levelled to the deck before he could lift his sword. 
An irregular volley of musketry was poured over 
the side at the men still attempting to climb up; 
and, to the surprise of the Americans, who had 
one man killed and three wounded, the affair, as 
concerned the cutter, was over. 

At this moment a small boy, who had been 
sent aloft to look.out, reported another boat in 
sight as soon as he could be heard for the noise 
of the conflict. 

“What do you say, Sam?” hailed the second 
mate, 

“Another boat in sight, sir, on the larboard 
beam.” 

“Load up, boys,” said the excited skipper, tug- 
ging at the gun-tackle; “ we'll fight them all, one 
at a time, till the breeze springs up.” 

“ What does she look like, you young Cape Cod 
imp?” he demanded, dropping the rope, and 
looking up at the cross-trees. 

“Don’t know, sir,’ answered the boy, half 
whimpering, “but it’s eyther Mister Jinney or his 
ghost.” 

“What's that!” shouted the skipper, overturn- 
ing the men who were raising up the English 
lieutenant, as he rushed across the deck. Fora 
moment he gazed over the water, in doubt, 
shading his eyes with his hand. It was a whale- 
boat, sure enough, pulling hard for the ship; and 
just as she rose in full view, and Coffin’s eye 
caught Jenney’s form at the steering oar, a sharp 
flash of lightning played right over her path from 
the ship’s mastheads, and a heavy clap of thun- 
der rolled in awful proximity over the swell. 
The next instant, just as the wheel was shifted, 
and before a rope could be let go, the full sweep 
of the blast threw the ship on her beam ends, 
howling horridly over her weather-bulwarks, 
where the mates were clinging, and trying to get 
at the topsail halyards, when crash went mizzen- 
topmast and main-topgallant-mast, as luck would 
have it, and the Hagglet answered her helm, her 
sharp bows sheering through the run of the seas, 
amid the cries of the unfortunate English, una- 
voidably left to their fate. 

There was little time to think of them, for the 
mate’s boat was within half a mile of the ship 
when the squall struck her; however, by luffing 
carefully to the gust, fiercely as it blew, Captain 
Coffin, with consummate dexterity, managed to 
bring her close under his lee, when, at the risk of 
losing his masts, or of going down stern foremost, 
by the help of the hamper alongside every man 
was safely hauled on board. ‘The boat itself 
swamped, the ship drifting bodily over her. The 
Hagglet was then got before the wind again, driving 
ahead at a tremendous rate, with the two topsail- 
yards on the caps. When Coffin found time to 
look astern for the frigate, he saw her coming 
down about a mile astern, her tall spars stripped of 
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their canvass, and her men on the lower yards, 
furling away as if for life and death. His only 
chance now lay in carrying sail. While the 
mates cut away the wreck of the spars, the top- 
sails were double reefed and set, and letting her 
feel the reefed mainsail, though she buried to the 
heel of the bowsprit at first, the lively little ship 
soon dropped the frigate, which, in fact, a mo- 
ment after, brought to the wind, looking out, no 
doubt, for some survivors of the cutter’s crew. 
The lieutenant, who had been only stunned by a | 
flat stroke from a fluke-spade, a midshipman, and 
one seaman were the only prisoners in the ship. 
The first was soon discovered to be the officer of 
the watch when the whale-boat passed the Espe- 
ranza (as the frigate was called), the night before. 
It was also ascertained from the seaman, who 
had received a severe wound in the shoulder 
from a lance, that she was bound to the East 
Indies with a fleet under convoy, and that she 
was commanded by a young sprig of nobility, 
pretty much in leading strings to his first lieu- 
tenant. She was neither a swift sailer, nor 
handled in a seaman-like way, so that by sun- | 
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down the whaleman had lost sight of her alto- 
gether, when she hove to for the night, having 
sent aloft new spars in the heightof the gale. It 
was not until noon that the boy who was aloft 
when she carried away her main-topgallant- 
mast was missed, when it was found that he 
must have gone overboard with the spar, without 
a soul seeing or even thinking of him in the ex- 
citement of the thing, after he had answered the 
captain’s hail. Poor fellow! He had nobody to 
care for him, being a stranger from Cape Cod, 
and having run away from home to ship, as was 
found out when the ship returned. 

The next morning they made sail to look after 
the fish, which they fell in with just at sunset, 
with the ship’s strange mixture of luck. How- 
ever, Harry Eastburn, the bow-oarsman, did not 
fail to remind the mate of his promise as the last 
blanket-piece went over the side by the light of 
the lanterns; and Captain Coffin, knowing some- 
thing of the boat’s adventures by this time, very 
politely touched the rim of his old glazed hat, as 
Harry realized his presentiment by drinking the 
skipper’s health at the capstan, before all hands. 


LITTLE JIM. 


BY EDWARD FARMER. 


Tue cottage was a thatchéd one, 
The outside old and mean ; 

Yet everything within that cot 
Was wondrous neat and clean. 


The night was dark and stormy, 
The wind was howling wild ; 

A patient mother watched beside 
The deathbed of her child— 


| 

A little worn-out creature, | 
His once bright eyes grown dim: 

It was a collier’s wife and child; | 
They called him “ Little Jim.” | 


And oh, to see the briny tears 
Fast hurrying down her cheek, 
As she offered up a prayer in thought! | 
She was afraid to speak, | 


Lest she might waken one she loved 
Far better than her life; 

For she had all a mother’s heart, 
Had that poor collier’s wife. 


With hands uplifted, see, she kneels 
Beside the sufferer’s bed, 

And prays that He will spare her boy, 
And take herself instead. 


She gets her answer from the child; 


Soft fall these words from him: 
“ Mother, the angels do so smile, 


And beckon ‘ Little Jim.’ 


1ave no pain, de ther, now 
I} ain, dear mother, now, 


But oh! I am so dry! | 


Just moisten poor Jim’s lips again— 
And, mother, don’t you cry!” 


With gentle, trembling haste she he!:1 
A teacup to his lips ; 

He smiled to thank her as he took 
Three little tiny sips. 


“ Tell father, when he comes from work, 
I said good night to him: 

And, mother, now I'll go to sleep.” 
Alas! poor little Jim! 


She saw that he was dying,— 
That the child she loved so dear 

Had uttered the last words that she 
Might ever hope to hear. 


The cottage-door is opened ; 
The collier’s step is heard: 
The father and the mother mect, 
Yet neither speak a word. 


He felt that all was over, 
He knew his child was dead ; 
He took the candle in his hand, 
And walked towards the bed. 


His quivering lip gives token 
Of the grief he'd fain conceal ; 
And see, his wife has joined him ;— 
The stricken couple kneel. 


With hearts bowed down with sadness, 
They humbly ask of Him 

In Heaven once more to meet again 
Their own poor “ Little Jim.” 
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A TALE OF UNION AND DISUNION 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


PART I. 


Tue merchant of Millbrook, dying, left three 
sons to inherit his estate. This was the most 
valuable property in the village, consisting of an 
extensive country store,—the only one in the 
place,—a handsome farm, and a very excellent 
grist-mill. 

On his deathbed, the merchant called his three 
sons to his side, and said: 

“I am about to die; and I shall have made 
myself ready to leave this world in peace, when 
I have given you the advice of an old and expe- 
rienced man, and a father’s blessing. 

“T leave to you considerable property, which 
I hope you will know how to appreciate and 
enjoy. I take the more pleasure in bestowing 
upon you this fruit of my industry, since I have 
the satisfaction of feeling that, in accumulating 
wealth, | have never knowingly wronged a living 
being, nor ever deviated from the path of recti- 
tude. And oh, my sons, consider, now, what a 
heavy burden of guilt upon my soul this wealth 
would be at this time, did my conscience tell me 
it had been purchased at the expense of my own 
uprightness and the happiness of my fellow- 
beings! Consider, too, how much better it would 
be to die in honest poverty, than in the midst of 
ill-got riches; and, in all your dealings with 
mankind, remember the earnest counsel of a 
dying father:—be just to your neighbour, and 
keep your conscience clean.” 

After giving utterance to much more advice of 
the same description, to which his sons listened 
with pious attention, the old man said: 

“1 have made my will, according to the best of 
my judgment, and in the sincerity of my love. 
In this I have not considered the interest of one 
more than that of another; and I am sure you 
will respect your father’s memory too much to 
murmur at his last worldly dispensation.” 

The young men joined in assurances of vene- 
ration for the old man, love for each other, and 
pious submission to his will. ‘Then the merchant 
of Millbrook continued : 

“ You, Richard, my first-born,—the beloved of 
your mother, whom I am going to join in another 
world,—you, for whom I first experienced a 
father’s joy and she a mother’s tenderness,—you 
have a just claim to be considered first.” 

Richard pressed the old man’s hand, and 
Joseph and James bowed in silent acknowledg- 
ment of their father’s justice. 

“ To you, Richard,” pursued the dying man, “I 
give the farm, with everything pertaining to it, 
except the land on the farther side of the stream, 
which I think should properly belong to the mill. 
You have a sanguine temperament, Richard ; you 
are fond of air and exercise; and I am sure the 
action of a farmer's life will suit you better than 
anything else, 





“ You, Joseph, have a mechanical genius. You 
have always taken delight in the machinery 
about the mill, for the management of which you 
are well suited. Accordingly, I have given it to 
you, with all its dependencies, and the land 
belonging to it. 

“You, my dear James, have a talent for trade 
You shall be a merchant, after your father. The 
store, and the village lots, which naturally go 
with it, I give to you. 

“ And now, oh my sons, hear my latest counsel 
Although your property is divided, let not your 
hearts be divided also. Labour together, and for 
your mutual good, as you have always done till 
now. United, you will be strong; divided, the 
world will discover your weakness. No, my 
dear sons, be not divided. Richard shall raise 
grain in abundance, and he shall share it with 
his brothers; for Joseph shall grind it, and James 
shall offer his store freely to both. And so may 
ye live, oh my sons, in love, in integrity, in 
mutual faith; and so may Heaven bless you, as 
I bless you now.” 

The death of old Richard Biane took place in 
the family mansion, which appertained to the 
store, and which now became the property of 
James, the youngest son. Here the brothers had 
always lived, and here they continued to live 
after the merchant's death ; for James would not 
permit either Richard or Joseph to leave him, 
although both the farm and the mill-estate boasted 
of houses almost as comfortable to live in as that 
belonging to the store. 

“ No, no, boys,” James would say, “you must 
not leave the old family mansion, as long as we 
all remain bachelors. You are within a quarter 
of a mile of your farm, Richard,—near enough, 
you are such a walker; and I am sure it is better 
to give up the entire farmhouse to your tenants, 
than to think of going to live there yourself. 
And as for you, Joe, I am sure that, with so good 
a miller in your employment as Mr. Mitchell, 
and so large a family in your house as he sup- 
ports, you may be contented to remain here for 
the present. I think that we will be happier 
together than we ever can be separated; and 
now, if you like, I will make a bargain with you 
We will live here as long as we remain bachelors ; 
and the one who takes a wife home first shal! 
take his brother with him.” 

The young men agreed to this proposition, and 
laughed at it, too; for it really seemed absurd to 
think of three such confirmed bachelors eve: 
taking unto themselves wives. Indeed, James 
named this condition merely to keep his brothers 
with him always; and they, understanding it so, 
kindly humoured his conceit. 

For five years, Richard, Joseph, and James 
lived together in the most perfect peace and hap- 
piness, to the marvel of all Millbrook, and more 
especially of the excellent old housekeeper. She 
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declared that she had never, in her wide expe- 
rience, seen anything like the love of those bro- 
thers. Meanwhile the farm flourished, the mill 
ground out grists of gold, and plentiful were the 
profits of the merchant's trade. 


PART II. 


In many things the brothers resembled each 
other; but still no two were much alike. 

Richard, the farmer, was of medium height, 
muscular, and of a ruddy complexion. He was 
considered by ladies of taste to be the handsomest 
of the three brothers. He was naturally quick 
tempered, hasty in speech, generous in his friend- 
ship, and openly bitter in his enmity. 

Joseph, the miller, was tall, athletic, with round- 
shoulders, thin cheeks, a massive forehead, and 
a thoughtful blue eye. He was nervous in his 
motions, sensitive in his feelings, profound in 
thought; but he differed most from Richard, in 
the perfect command he appeared to have over 
his temper—which was not naturally less violent 
than his elder brother's. 

James resembied one as much as the other—and 
no more. He was small in stature, active, cheer- 
ful, good-looking and amiable. He was generous 
as Richard and mild as Joseph, the miller. 

It was very beautiful to observe the forbear- 
ance of Joseph and James toward Richard, in his 
frequent outbursts of passion. Scarcely ever did 
they offer him the mildest reproof, although some- 
times his temper was hardly to be borne—as we 
shall see. 

It frequently happened, in the spring of the 
year, that the stream which formed the water- 
power of Joseph's mill, became so swollen with 
freshets, that the waste-weir was scarcely sufficient 
to carry away the superfluous water. At such 
times, the mill was usually kept in motion night 
and day ; but even then, it was notan uncommon 
circumstance for the mill-pond to overflow a por- 
tion of Richard’s land, 

On one occasion, after the early freshets had 
subsided, and Richard had sown some choice seed 
for spring-wheat in the field bordering the pond, 
there came a heavy rain, which lasted two nights 
and a day. The stream was swollen, the pond 
rose rapidly, and the water poured over the waste- 
weir a cataract, but nobody ever suspected that 
Richard's choice seed was in danger, until he, 
himself, got up one morning, and found the pond- 
field covered with water. 

In a violent passion, he flew to Joseph, and 
blamed him for the misfortune. 

“T have told you, hundreds of times, that you 
ought to have that waste-weir fixed!’ exclaimed 
Richard, angrily. ‘“ Now your carelessness has 
ruined the crop I set the most by. If it had been 
your field, on the opposite side, which was in 
danger, this would not have happened !” 

The sensitive Joseph was deeply hurt by 
the insinuation of selfishness; but he answered, 
calmly— 

“ Brother, you wrong me. I am sorry—” 

“It is very well to be sorry after a misfortune 
has happened, through your carelessness! Now 
tell me, if you please, whether you intend to re- 
build that waste-weir, or not!” 

Joseph could scarcely control his anger at his 
brother's overbearing manner. 

“IT don't think I shall rebuild it any sooner for 
your domineering,” he said, drily. 
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* You won't!” muttered Richard, through lips 
ashy pale with passion. “Perhaps you mean to 
ruin my crops every year the same! And I am 
to bear it, I suppose, without a murmur.” 

The angry man concluded with a threat, which 
roused the mighty passion of his brother. Al- 
though Joseph had the day before made all 
arrangements to have the waste-weir rebuilt, as 
soon as the dry season shouid come, he did not 
see fit to tell Richard so, but rebuked him severely 
for his overbearance. Fiercer words followed, 
ending in a bitter and lasting quarrel. 

In vain did James endeavour to reconcile his 
brothers. Richard’s anger was still hot, and 
Joseph’s indignation was deep and stern. The 
former declared that he could have patience no 
longer with one who cared only for his own in 
terests, and the latter firmly said that he wished to 
have no more communication with one so passion- 
ate, so unreasonable, so little like a brother, as 
Richard. 

But the quarrel did not end here. Richard 
abused James because he defended Joseph, and 
Joseph blamed him for siding with Richard, and 
James became indignant at the conduct of both. 
In short—for, to give all the circumstances of the 
quarrel in detail, would fill pages—the dying 
counsel of old Richard Blane was forgotten, and 
the brothers parted in anger. Richard returned 
to his farm,and Joseph to his mill, leaving James 
alone in the old family mansion. 

All Millbrook was struck with astonishment, 
and the old housekeeper was confounded. For 
a month, the principal topic of conversation was 
the separation of the brothers Blane, whose quarre) 
was as much a Godsend to gossips and lovers of 
scandal, as a breach of promise or a criminal 
trial. 

But however pleasant a subject it might be to 
talk about, it was a singularly unpleasant one to 
contemplate, for the brothers Blane. 

It is impossible to describe the discontent of 
Richard, living with his tenant in the farm-house 
Everything disgusted him, from the food he ate, 
to the children he heard squall. The only satis- 
faction he enjoyed in his new situation, was the 
unbounded privilege of scolding; an occupation 
in which the fretful man continually indulged. 

Joseph was no better off. The miller’s family 
was not the most pleasant family in the world, 
and the miller was no associate for Joseph. The 
poor man had but one resource—to addict him- 
self to study, and become a morose, melancholy 
man, 

Nor did James, who was naturally so cheerful, 
and so fond of company, suffer less. He missed 
the society of his brothers ; he was always lonely, 
now, in the old house, which seemed so empty 
and dreary. He could no longer bear to be at 
home. So he spent nearly all his time in the 
company which frequented his store, to the great 
distress of the unhappy housekeeper, who pined 
away like a love-sick school-girl. 

It was not in their social feelings alone, that 
the brothers suffered the consequences of their 
unnatural separation. Richard now carried his 
grist to another mill, and it was through bis 
influence that Joseph lost much custom. Then 
both the older brothers went a great distance out 
of their way, to make their store purchases at 
Brownsville and Smithtown, instead of obtaining 
their goods of James for thirty per cent. less than 
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they paid elsewhere. Moreover, James no longer 
had Richard’s produce, and Joseph’s flour to trade 
upon; but others enjoyed the profit, while the 
brothers were enjoying the quarrel! 

Thus matters went on for more than a year— 
James anxiously waiting for Richard or Joseph 
to make the first advances towards a reconcilia- 
tion, they waiting for each other, and the three 
making themselves as miserable as possible. 


PAB? Iii. 


It was the fourth of July! Millbrook was like a 
great beehive. The militia were out, bayonets glit- 
tered in the sun, the roar of artillery filled the air, 
and a vast quantity of bad rum was consumed, in 
the ardour of patriotism. All good children went 
to the “ Fourth of July Sunday-School Celebration,” 
ate crackers and raisins, and heard an uninielli- 
gible address from the Rev. Mr. Wetwhistle, 
while bad boys performed the “Independence 
Training,” and the cannons, jokes, and fire-crack- 
ers, with which the field and tavern were enli- 
vened. 

There was no work on the farm that day; the 
mill was silent, and the store closed. 

Mr. James, in the forenoon patronised the dry 
crackers—which he furnished the society—and 
the drier discourse,—furnished by Mr. Wetwhistle 
—at the S.S. Celebration; and went after dinner 
to an auction. 

It was contrary to the custom of Millbrook to 
transact any business on the anniversary of our 
nation’s independence ; but a poor widow having 
a few household articles and farming utensils 
to dispose of, Millbrook had charitably offered 
to go and purchase them on fourth of July 
afternoon. 

The auction sale was at an old farm-house, 
some three miles from the village; but, notwith- 
standing the distance, James resolved to walk 
thither in company with a large party of his 
neighbours, who likewise went on foot. On his 
way, the merchant perceived his two brothers, 
who were walking in the same direction, but with 
different parties; and when he reflected on the 
sad change which had taken place in his family 
within the last year and a half, he was very much 
cast down. 

“Once, we were as one man, in everything!” 
thought he. “ We were strong—happy—and the 
world looked upon us with uncommon respect. 
Now, since we are divided, we are blamed by 
some, scorned by others, and persecuted by not a 
few. People take advantage of our weakness, to 
promote their own selfish ends; and we set them 
the example, by injuring each other. For the 
past year my profits have been a mere nothing, 
compared to what they have been heretofore.” 

The conversation of his companions, aroused 
James from his reflections. The party walked 
leisurely to the auction, and soon after, the sale 
commenced, 

The Widow Wilson was more benefitted by 
patriotism in Millbrook, that day, Iam afraid, than 
anybody else. The auction affair was more credit- 
able to humanity, and more beneficial to society, 
too, than all the gun-firing, drinking, and fighting 
at the “ Training,” and all the marching hand-in- 
hand, eating cakes and raisins, and hearing dull 
speeches, at the “S. S. Celebration.” People bid 
generously; everything went up at a high figure. 
James bought a horse at ninety-three dollars,—cer- 
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tainly all he was worth—and “bid off” a great 
variety of other articles, without much hope of 
being able to dispose of them at a profit. Richard, 
too, showed his patriotism, for he bought a har- 
ness, a calf, and some farming utensils; and Jo- 
seph bid off a chaise. 

After the auction sale, or vendue, as it was called, 
was over, the patriots of Millbrook gathered in 
groups, to discuss politics and the weather, and 
to offer vague surmises touching the prosperity of 
the nation and of the Widow Wilson; when a 
cry of surprise and wonder called attention to a 
glare in the western sky, in the direction of the 
village. 

“Fire! fire!’ exclaimed the awe-stricken 
crowd, 

The placid groups were in an instant heaving 
to and fro in consternation. People rushed in 
every direction, and the few who had come on 
horseback or in vehicles made hasty preparations 
to depart. Each man seemed to think it was his 
own house which was burning; and the utmost 
confusion prevailed. 

James was holding the horse he had _ pur- 
chased, and which he was going to lead home, 
by the halter. The animal was wild ;—he 
snorted and plunged, and it was with difliculty 
James could hold him. The young man was in 
a state of great perplexity and alarm. Anxious 
as he was to fly to the fire, he dared not attempt 
to ride without a bridle. Just then, Richard 
hurried past him. James remembered seeing 
him bid off a harness. 

* Brother, for God's sake!” cried James, “ lend 
me your blind-bridle. I must ride, for I think it 
is my store burning.” 

“The fire is in the direction of my house,” 
began the excited Richard. 

“Well, put the bridle on my horse, and you 
shall ride behind me.” 

“That horse won't carry double,” said a son of 
the Widow Wilson. 

“For heaven's sake, what shall we do?” cried 
James. “Ah! there is Joseph; he bid off the 
chaise. Brother! brother!” 

Joseph turned. 

“ James, is that you?” said he, hurriedly. “ My 
mill is afire, 1am sure. Haven't you a harness 
for that horse? We might put him into my 
chaise, and drive to the village in a tenth part of 
the time it will take one to run there; while my 
buildings are burning.” 

“ Richard has a harness,” said James. 

Not another word was spoken. It was no 
tine for parley. In an instant the harness was 
dragged out of the shed, and thrown upon the 
horse. James and Richard buckled the hames 
and girths, while Joseph wheeled the chaise out 
of the barn. The three brothers worked in 
unison, as they had been accustomed to do in 
days gone by; and so well did they understand 
every movement of each other, that the horse 
was harnessed in the thills with astonishing 
despatch, and they were on the road as soon as 
any of their neighbours, excepting those on foot. 

Richard, with the natural energy of his cha- 
racter, took the reins, and drove. Ned Wilson 
gave hima whip, and away they flew with the 
speed of the wind. Trees, houses, fences, flew 
past them; foot-passengers gazed with envy as 
they saw them go by; and the chaise with them 





was soon the foremost vehicle on the village-road. 
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But they arrived at an impediment; they were 
obliged to stop. Some drunken patriots had 
deemed it a part of their duty in celebrating the 
day to roll a large log into the centre of the road, 
where no vehicle could pass on either side. 

Joseph and James jumped out; but their 
united efforts were not sufficient to move the log. 
Richard sprang to assist them, and the three suc- 
ceeded in removing the impediment. What 
neither one nor two were able to accomplish, 
was still practicable for the three united. 

Meanwhile, the glare in the sky brightened. 
Richard lashed the horse, and on they flew again. 

Then, as they approached the scene of the fire, 
and saw the smoke and the flames surge upward 
in the dim twilight, anxiously each looked for- 
ward, to ascertain, if possible, what buildings 
were on fire. 

“ Brothers,” said Richard, in an agitated voice, 
“be the fire where it may, let us work together 
to extinguish it.” 

“Be it so,” replied Joseph, who now felt cer- 
tain that it was his mill. “We could always 
accomplish more when united, than when our 
etforts were divided.” 

“Tt is true,” added James. “But we have 
forgotten our father’s dying charge. We should 
never have been separated.” 

His brothers made no answer. Richard's 
cheek was flushed, his lip tremulous; Joseph’s 
brow was pale and thoughtful. 

A turn in the road brought them in full view 
of the village. As if with one impulse, the 
brothers rose to gaze forward at the fire. A 
glow of light fell upon their anxious faces. It 
was the village church which was burning! 

“Tt is too late to save it!” said Richard, with a 
long breath. “See, the roof is all on fire!” 

At that moment, a dull sound, like a smothered 
explosion, shook the air. A cloud of smoke and 
ashes surged upward, and a ery of wonder burst 
from the awe-stricken spectators gathered around 
the burning building. The roof had fallen in; 
the low belfry had plunged into the fiery abyss. 

Then, with redoubled fury, the flames burst 
forth. The church was all of wood; and soon 
the crackling, blazing clap-boards fell from the 
vlowing timber frame. Joists, braces, and beams, 
gleamed in startling relief when the wind, which 
was blowing strong from the north, drove back 
the outbursting smoke and flames. 

Richard stopped the terrified horse at a short 
distance from the fire, on the north side of the 
chureh, 

“ How did the meeting-house take fire?” asked 
Joseph of an old man, 

“Some careless boy must have thrown a fire- 
cracker through the window,” was the reply. 
“But the alarm was given in season to save the 
building, if there had only been a fire-engine in 
the village. And we should have had one a 
year ago,” added the old man, sternly, “if you 
three brothers had not acted like fools in the 
matter. Because James headed the subscription 
list to purchase an engine, you, Richard and 


Joseph, opposed it; and so the scheme fell | 


through.” 

The brothers felt the rebuke, but no reply 
escaped their lips. 

At that moment, there arose an alarming cry 
on the other side of the church. Richard drove 
down the south road. 
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* Deacon Smith's house is afire!” exclaimed 
Joseph. 

This was too true. Deacon Smith’s house, 
situated on the opposite side of the road from the 
church, had been lighted from the great fire; 
and now the piazza was all in flames. 

“Drive the horse under my shed,” cried James, 
“and we will go together to help save Smith’s 
house.” 

James's shed and house were close by ;—on 
the same side of the road with Deacon Smith’s, 
but not so near the church. 

The brothers leaped to the ground. While 
Richard was fastening the terrified horse to the 
post, James cast an anxious eye upward at the roof 
of his own house. He started, and turned pale. 

“ What is that?” he cried. 

“ Fire!” exclaimed Joseph. 

It was on the farther side of the roof. James 
ran around the house, followed by Joseph. It 
took but an instant to see what was the trouble. 
Some blazing combustible had fallen from the 
church upon the dry shingles, which were now 
all in a blaze! 

But to reach the roof seemed impossible. The 
housekeeper had gone out somewhere to spend 
the “Fourth,” and the doors were locked. In 
vain did James shout for help at the top of his 
voice; the fire on Deacon Smith’s house had 
Joseph saw 
but one way of getting at the roof;—to burst 
through a window, and ascend by the stairs to 
the scuttle. 

Joseph smashed sash and pane with an axe. 
He was already inside, when James bethought 
him that there was a ladder in his nearest 
neighbour's yard. To go for it, and drag it to 
his own door, seemed the work of a moment. 
But so long and heavy was it, that all James’s 
strength was not sufficient to raise it to the roof. 
Thrice hd he essayed it, when, as he was about 
giving up in despair, assistance came. The 
ladder went up in an instant; and Richard stood 
by his brother’s side. 

“We must work!” cried Richard. “In a 
minute it may be too late !” 

The well was near; and down into the pebbly 
bottom flew the bucket, driven by Richard's 
strong hand. James ran for a pail; and, in an 
incredibly short space of time, it was filled with 
water, borne up the ladder by Richard, and 
placed in the hands of Joseph, who was stand- 
ing on the roof. The burning shingles hissed 
and steamed; but still the fire raged. Another 
bucket-full,—another,—and another,—drawn by 
James from the well, borne up the ladder by 
Richard, and thrown upon the roof by Joseph,— 
had been applied, before the flames were sub- 
dued. Thé united strength of the brothers had 
conquered. What one could not have done—nor 
two, perhaps—had been safely accomplished by 
the three. 

«Meanwhile, the flames on Deacon Smith's 
house had been extinguished, and of the church 
nothing was left but a shapeless heap of smoking, 
blazing ruins. 

The brothers went together to the well, to 
bathe their burning brows, after their labour. 

“Our task is done, and I am thankful,” said 
James, with much feeling. “ With your help, 
brothers, 1 have saved my house,—our house, 
rather, for it is the old family mansion. What 
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return can I make to you, more than to invite 
you—cordially invite you—to return to the house | 
of our father, and cheer once more with your | 
presence and love the house which has been so | 
dreary and empty without you.” 

“T accept your kind offer,” cried the impulsive 
Richard. “As I was the first to blame, let me | 
be the first to acknowledge my fault, and ask 
your forgiveness, James, and yours, brother 
Joseph.” 

“You have it, Richard,” exclaimed the miller. 
* And you will forgive me,I am sure. I have 
been to blame. The waste-weir should have 
been fixed.” 

“And I should not have flown into a passion 
about a matter which proved a benefit to my 
grain, after all; for you remember that, instead 
of drowning or washing away my spring wheat, 
the freshet gave it a fine start.” 

“ Brothers,” interrupted James, “let the past 
bury the past. Let what we have suffered in 
consequence of neglecting our father’s dying | 
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charge, be remembered only as a lesson for the 
future. I feel that to-day the curse sent for our 
disobedience has passed away. Everything this 
evening has seemed as if designed by Providence 
to prove to us that—UNITED, WE ARE STRONG ; 
DIVIDED, WE ARE WEAK. 

On the following day, Richard left the dismal! 
farm-house to the sole occupancy of his tenant, 
and Joseph quitted the society of the miller’s 


| rude children, to rejoin their younger brother in 


the family mansion. 

They were once more strong,—once more 
happy; and there was never more a thought of 
disunion in either of their hearts. The old 
housekeeper was delighted ; and so had all Mill- 
brook reason to rejoice, for the first public act of 
the brothers, after the catastrophe we have de- 
scribed, was to head two subscription lists :—one, 
to purchase a fire-engine, and the other, to rebuild 
the church. Liberal were their donations; and 
in beautiful brotherhood were joined their auto- 
graphs on the subscription papers. 





“LA BOLSA DE LAS SIERRAS.” 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 


“La Bolsa de las Sierras,’—the Pocket or Pouch of the Mountains,—is the principal title given by the Spaniards 
to a very picturesque and lovely spot in Texas,—the terminus of the ocean-reach, stretching up towards San 
Antonio, the mines of San Saba, Chihuahua, and the Rocky Mountains. The scene is one of the rarest loveliness. 
The meadows are clothed with flowers even in February. The waters spread away among groves that relieve 


the prospect with a constant variety. Here come, wandering along the margin of lakes and waters, that lose 
themselves amidst the rich grasses of the slopes, the most wonderful flocks of the flamingo and the swan. But the 


verses must do the work of description. 


Peace welcomes us with flowers: 
Peace in the solitude, where Nature still 
Looks unpolluted forth from mountain towers, 
And takes no shape of ill ; ‘ 
Where fleet, through vales that sleep in lakes 
below, 
The deer leaps free in herds that never fear a 
foe. 


The wild swan speeds in grace 
Through the sweet streams that sleep amidst 
the vale ; 
A meadowy sea, far as the eye may trace, 
Ripples beneath the trade-wind’s soothiny 
gale ; 
Prairie and grove, that never lose their green, 
Embrace with lakes, and crown the heights 
between. 


The proud flamingo there, 
Marching with head erect and footstep slow, 
Looks down to watch his form in’ waters 
clear, 

Nor heeds the trooping flocks that come and go: 
Legions of white-winged innocents, that glide, 
Or dart, with sense of joy that never harbours 

pride. . 


Pensive, the palms arise, 





As if o’er cherished graves; the mesquite 
towers 
Throughout the chaparal; a thousand dyes 
Blend sweetly ; and the aroma of the flowers, 
From thousand shrubs, by ocean breezes fanned, 
With music borne afar, makes joyous all the 
land, 


With never-dying song, 
The trade-winds gather through the blossoming 
day. 
Not rude, though wild, the meadow-seas along, 
And, through the imploring copse, pursue 
their play : 
While in the sky the flecking clouds lie calm, 
White, soft, as drinking sure, from realms below, 
their balm. 


The very peace of love 
Shows here in tokens of the earth and skies,— 
The waters that flow upward,—the wild 
grove, 
That stoops with purple fragrance and fond 
dyes,— 
Breezes of ocean that of solace sing, 
While o'er the sleeper’s breast they wave each 
freshening wing. 


Enough for mortal bliss 
Are these ; and I will slumber in the shade, 
And drink each fragrant breath of blessedness, 
And share the song by winds and waters made; 
Nor yearn for that the mountain in its breast 
Hides, which with lure of gold might rob mine 
own of rest. 


And Love, at last, shall crown 
The struggle of long seasons. Born of Peace, 
She shall bring soothing. We shall both lie 
down 
Beneath the slender palm, and feel the increase 
That fruitfully belongs to natural joys,— 


Pure hopes, and quiet toils, the calm that never 


cloys. 








FRIAR BACON ANTICIPATED. 


AN ENIGMA. 


BY ERASTUS W. ELLSWORTH. 


WueEreE ER my First has residence 
In human haunts, it gives offence ; 
And, o’er the whole world’s peopled shores, 
‘Tis everywhere turned out of doors. 


My Last, you witness now and then, 
‘Mongst men with wine and supper mellow, 
Hugged as a fellow-citizen, 

Though, elsewhere, only known as—fellow. 


My Whole, has saved to many a neighbour 
A deal of sore domestic labour ; 
Described in rhyme, ‘twould be abstruse ; 
But listen how it came in use: 


Of adepts in the arts forsaken, 
A famous one was Friar Bacon : 
One of a clique of men, whose brains 
Had labour, only, for their pains ; 
Who, all their souls and substance sold, 
In hope of changing lead to gold, 
But, by a contrary assay, 
Projected gold the leaden way ; 
Whose writings, blind with signs and sigmas, 
Were profitless as these enigmas. 
Bacon, at Oxford, Paris, Rome, 
Furnished his head; then, turning home, 
At Ilchester, did institute 
The study then in most repute. 
With one to aid—a servant wight— 
A lad, who by my Last was hight— 
He gave himself up, heart and hands, 
To crucibles and stewing-pans. 
While blowing his alchymic bubble, 
Sadly came in, one day, the poor 
Wife of a neighbouring vavasour,* 
With the disjointed words of trouble: 


“ Her hair wascrisped, her cheeks were toasted, 


Alack! the loin was sadly roasted ! 

The travellers, waxing out of patience, 

Had cursed, and gone, without their rations ; 

And she, amid her ruined dinner, 

Had sat and cried—a wretched sinner.” 
Bacon, who joined, to good discerning, 

The stuff, without the starch of learning, 

Gave the poor woman’s grief connivance, 

And soothly promised some contrivance 

To save her labour, and her beauty ; 

And, forthwith, set about the duty, 

But in his own most learnéd way, 

By trines, and signs, and algebra. 
Meantime, my Last, who in the chimney’s- 

Corner was stirring up Smectymnus, 

With a true shank of heron’s bone, 

Studied, and made the thing his own; 

Put it together soon, and there 

Produced, within his chimney station, 

My Whole, in actual operation, 

Before the Friar was well aware. 
Astonished at the lad’s invention, 

Bacon, at once, was afl attention; 

And watched the curious jimcrack spin, 

With thoughtful thumb beneath his chin; 

Then, smiling, laid his horn-book down: 
“ Learn this, my son: howe’er we plod, 

And call our laboured thoughts our own, 

Inventions are the gifts of God, 

A pious mind as clearly sees 

God in man’s work, as in the bee’s ; 


* Landlord. 
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Else, why should truths so oft ensconce 
From wise, that plain folks see at once? 

“ This have I known: A man of science, 
Furnished with every rare appliance, 
Begins, in the first flush of youth, 

To question some material truth. 
Truth, engined long, confesses not, 
Though plied with fires Plutonian hot ; 
Truth, in a flask, an open bowl, 

Or nestled in a gimlet-hole, 

Lurks at his elbow, still unsought 

With the right sesame of thought, 

Till, worn with years, the sacred rage 
For truth, he leaves a future age— 
The long-endeavouring eremite 

Of science dies without the sight. 
When, lo! in some domestic scene, 

Or on some homely village green, 
Where one might think it strange, if e’er 
Aught than the surface should appear, 
Truth, in a vesture rich and new, 
Starts like a vision into view, 
Unveiling, with a quick surprise, 

To childhood’s inconclusive eyes.” 

An answer, grave, and full of learning. 
But, had the Friar, himself, found out 
The thing he moralized about, 

He would have called it his, no doubt— 
His, by superior discerning. 
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utk's Poitfolic. 


GRAND EXHIBITION! 
EXTRAORDINARY ATTRACTION!! 


PUCK’S ACADEMY OF ART!!! 


THEIR REGULAR ANNUAL EXHIBITION FORESTALLED BY THE DARING AND FEARLESS ENTERPRISE 
OF PUCK! 


COME ONE!! COME ALL!!! 


te CATALOGUES GRATIS_2-y 


(To all purchasing Sartain’s Magazine). 


Puck—the bold, untiring, dauntless, public-spirited Puck—has the inexpressible 
pleasure to announce to his friends, patrons, and the public generally, that he has 
succeeded, by dint of incredible perseverance, and at a total disregard of all expense 
whatever, in procuring accurate fac-similes of every picture which will be exposed at 
the coming Exhibition. 

\ Several new and striking features will characterize the coming display of Art. 
<| LP Newer and more commodious benches will be supplied, affording the public even 


Mg greater inducements than usual to indulge in soothing and refreshing slumbers. An 
! | officer in cocked hat and regimentals will, how- 
ever, be provided, for the purpose of awaking,in - — | -/ 7 Ne 





a gentle and amiable manner, those ladies and 
gentlemen who are not desirous of transgressing 
the time usually allotted to the dinner-hour. 
Each individual intending to thus indulge in 
“tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy Sleep,” will be 
H) supplied at the door with a ticket, indicating the 
hour at which they may desire to be awakened, 
the which ticket they will be so kind as to affix 
to their hats or bonnets. 

A self-moving hand-organ, playing the softest 
airs, will lend its soothing and dull-set influence 
to the scene, converting the entire show into A PARADISE OF DREAMY DELIGHT! 

Loranons and LORGNETTES (quizzing-glasses, either double or single) will be lent gratuitously 
to those gentlemen desirous of seating themselves in the Rotunda for the purpose of viewing more 
accurately those animated flowers of female loveliness who may honour the Exhibition with their 
presence. 
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No. 1. Marpens or THE Mippie Cass oF 
SOCIETY IN THE MIDDLE AGES AWAITING A | 
Mippuinc Sort or A Mrip-Day Meat. By 
TEABREAD. In this exquisite work of true Art, 
the painter enables us to cast a glance into the 
internal arrangements of a respectable family of 
the middle ages. Dumplings repose in smoking | 
silence on the table. Ostrich plumes proudly 
wave from the beautiful heads of the lovely pair 
who await in quiet anxiety the coming of their 
parents. An exquisite little touch of Nature— 
one of those true radiations of soul which ever 
betray the poet in the painter—gleams forth in 
his having drawn the plump, voluptuous figures 
of these beautiful girls in symmetrical harmony 
with the dumplings. The dumplings suggest the 
darlings—the darlings the dumplings. Each 
mirrors the other; and a perfect Unity of both is 
the result. This is the Pantheism of Art :—which 
means that it is out and out plummy. It has 
been objected to these maidens that they are too 
much alike; but here another deep reflection 
strikes us. As dumpling resembles dumpling, so 
should each be to each! We are, however, no 
admirer of that ridiculous straining after variety 
which finds a merit in making all figures unlike. 

Every true friend of Art will rejoice to learn 
that this exquisite picture will be put up at raffle. 
As we have given it a first-rate notice, we trust 
that its proprietor will put us down for at least 
two chances. We approve of this manner of 
distributing works of Art. We are confident 
that this is the very best picture in the universe. 


No. 2. SHeep. By Srauixine Birp. Truth 
to Nature, intimately allied to individualized con- 
ception, float before us in refined blendiness, 
when we regard this picture. Such rams we 
never did see. The colour is brilliant, the tone 
effective, the whole finely massed, and the horn 
first-rate. The work is probably unequalled. 


No. 3. Tue Spectre Saip. By Dan WELDON. 
This wonderful and mystical picture, we are in- 








formed, was suggested by the well-known poern: 
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* One Friday mornin’ we sot sail : 
It was not fur from land, 
When I espied a fair mermaid, 
With a comb and a glass in hand. 
And the raging winds they blow, my boys, 
And the raging winds do blow! 
Aud we poor sailors a-shinning up aloft, 
And the land-lubbers a-lying down below !” 


In exactitude and truth to the spirit of the 
original poem, this painting is unrivalled. Un- 
like most of the pictures of this artist, this work 
appears to have been painted with the smallest 
pencil in his atelier—we mean a hickory broom ; 
though there are certain delicate touches which 
must, from their minute finish, have required at 
least a white-wash brush. We hope that Mr. D. 
is not falling into an effeminate nicety of finish. 
Nothing in Art is so contemptible as a miniature- 
like minuteness. We doubt, on the whole, if the 
entire realm of Art can produce a painting which 
surpasses this. 


No. 4. Tue ANGEL oF Pity BEARING THE 
TEARS OF THE UNFORTUNATE. A PRE-RAPHAEL- 
ITE Picture. By PERUGINO PUSsEYMAN, of Ox- 
FORD. When we inform the connoisseur that 
this is an English picture, we presume that we 
may venture justly to condemn it as bad, vile, 
trashy, weak, miserable, infamous, indecorous, 
and impious. The drawing is bad, the colouring 
—what there is of it—outrageous, the conception 
mere nonsense. A certain degree of merit barely 
perceptible in the tub, renders its other faults 
more glaring. We understand that this picture 
is to be raffled for, and no chances to be given to 
the press. WE shan’t take a ticket, and advise 
our readers not to, as rafiling is immoral. We 
are confident that a worse picture does not exist. 


No. 5. Tue Deatn By Drownina or KING 
FrepERickK I. in THE RrveR SELEPH IN ASSYRIA. 
By Snore. A stupendous simplicity characterizes 
the minutest detail of this triumphant historical 
work. In the far East,—that cradle of the human 
race,—many events have occurred well worthy 
the consecrating chronicling of Art. Assyria is 
situated in the East. The genial and cheering 
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etlect of this scene is indescribable. 
extent of greenish, ashy-gray sand, bedecked with 
palms, indicates its Oriental character; while, 
trom the depths of a silent, death-fraught stream, 
two little hands, seeking in their anguish some 
cherishing support, are perceived, madly wiggling 


An infinite 


about. In point of artistic excellence and poetic 
conception, we presume this to be the best picture 
in the world. 

No. 6. Summer Evenine. By H. B. In 
this picture we feel the influence of the deepest 
spiritual repose. Anything which can in the 
slightest degree disturb the general harmony of 
the composition is carefully avoided. Silence and 
serenity are its predominant characteristics. The 
handling is to the last degree bold, nervous, and 
original. The front ground appears to have been 
painted with a trowel; while the violet to the 
left, by a happy contrast, presents a degree of 
care which rivals the minutest efforts of the 
daguerreotype. We cannot too highly praise the 
thoughtful care of the artist in presenting, in bold, 
legible letters, his initials. Those who have for 
long and weary hours peered into the obscure 
recesses of pictures, hoping there to find the name 
of the artist, will appreciate this kind care. This 
picture is probably in every respect unparalleled. 


No. 7. Stitt Lire. By Gourp. A boot-jack 
silently reposing in the last golden rays of the 
setting sun. We find in this picture no animated 
or vivid action, yet its general effect is, through- 
out, soothing, and, we may venture to say, poeti- 
cal. The modesty of the subject speaks well for 
the artist. Colour and manipulation excellent, 
and the general juiciness of tone indescribable. Its 
predominant expression is that of subdued melan- 
choly. Undoubtedly by far the best picture going. 

No. 8. THe ENTRANCE OF THE ALLIED 
ARMIES INTO Paris. By CuiseLty. The visiter 
will perceive at first glance that this work of Art 
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contains two thousand two hundred and forty- 
three human figures, including, of course, the 
heads seen gazing from the windows, and the 
little boys in the trees. We would feel almost 
disposed to find fault with the extraordinary 
beldness, and the rash—at times almost careless 
—manner, in which the figures are dashed off, 
did not the perfection of the composition and the 
wonderful finish of the minutest detail amply 
atone for the wild and independent spirit of the 
whole. Reader, before thee lies History—the 
World! No two faces are alike; no two wear 
the same expression: and yet all forms one 
grand, harmonious Unity. We doubt whether a 


better work of Art is to be found in any quarter 
of the globe. 


No. 9. My GranpFATHER's LEGACY, OR. 
Tue Musicat Snurr-Box. By Amateur. If 
there be anything with which we are disposed 
to find fault, it is the ridiculous fancy, so prevalent 
among artists of the present day, of leaving every- 
thing to the imagination of the beholder. We 
would like to know what on earth there is in 
this picture which should induce us to believe 
that Mr. Amateur, as he calls himself, ever had 
a grandfather. As he is unknown to our public, 
he must be a filius nullius, or nobody's son, and, 
consequently, nobody’s grandson. And we would 
like to inquire what there is in the painting or 
design which indicates that anything like music 
is hidden in that box. We cheerfully admit that 
the thing is exquisitely executed, but what or 
where is the merit of the best work of Art, when 
not properly catalogued or respectably introduced ? 
We should like to know with whom Mr. Amateur 
studied, before we decide on his merits. The 


name sounds French or Dutch; and if (as we 
more than half suspect) the Committee have in- 
advertently admitted another foreign picture, we 
go dead against it. 
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We had well-nigh forgotten to add the only 
criticism which we originally intended to write 
on this picture. It is as follows: “ Why should 
our fellow-citizens suppose that there is any har- 
mony inside the box, when there is none apparent 
in the design or colour outside? Mr. Amateur is 
evidently a mere outsider.” 


No. 10. Boy Eatina BuckwuHeat-Cake. By 
“My Son.” This painting is characterized by a 
bold and daring, yet exquisite and delicate, sim- 
plicity, which appeals to the heart, flatters the 
fancy, inspires the imagination, and awakens the 
most refined feelings of our nature. A soft sen- 
suousness breathes through its every outline, and 
stimulates our love of Art. Who is there that, in 
regarding the eager appetite of the happy boy, 
and the rich crispiness of the comestible, does 
not recall those lines which the artist evidently 
had in his eye when he painted this picture ~— 








* The dark brown cake is taken from 
A plate of spotless white; 
And the eye of him who gobbles it 
Now flashes with delight. 
That cake is buttered not for me; 
Of it I can’t partake; 
Oh. my heart, my heart is breaking 
For the love of BucKwuEaT Cake.” 
We doubt whether anything has ever been 
painted which, in point of excellence, surpasses 
this picture. 


No. 11. Kina Ricwarp LisTENING TO THE 
Sona oF THE MINsTREL BLONDEL. By Comer- 
on. No one—literally, no one—can gaze upon 
this intensely original and deeply-studied triumph 
of Art, without experiencing in his bosom the 
deepest emotion. The critique of this work, ana- 
lytically considered, is susceptible of four divi- 
sions :—Firstly, the mechanical detail. Secondly, 
the song of Blondel, at the foot of the tower, and 
its general effect in the design. Thirdly, the men- 
tal phenomena developed in Richard, involving 
his recognition of the voice, and his consequent 
attention ; and, Fourthly, its moral relations. The 
tower is evidently of an almost incredible height, 
since we can perceive neither top nor bottom. 
The colour and tone of its masonry far surpasses 
in truth and beauty the dull details of real stones 
and mortar, while in the listening ear of the 
monarch every observer endowed with ordinary 
acumen can readily trace the workings of his 
mind, and thus form an accurate conception of 
the power and appearance of the invisible and 
beautiful minstrel. We boldly venture to assert 
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that no painting in existence is to be nained with 
this. 

No. 12. Princesses AND Pics. By Let's sep, 
of DusseLporF. In this lovely picture we find 
a spirit of grace, harmony, and beauty, which 
breathes like a golden, rose-glowing dream over 
all. Observe the rich velvet—the gleaming 
satin,—the expensive lace, feathers, ribands, 
trimmings, and embroidery! Remark the ex- 
quisite dignity and grace of the figures, and the 
naturalness of their positions, contrasting <¢0o 
favourably with the cheerful gaiety of the piglet 
leaping upwards to receive from the fairy fingers 
of his lady an acorn, the receipt of which he seems 
already to acknowledge by a grateful grunt. In 
colour, and a due regard of light and shade, this 
picture may be regarded as absolutely perfect, 
recalling, in many respects, the “ CROCKERY 
SMASHERS,” by the same gifted artist. In design, 
it transcends praise; though a severe critic has 
objected that we can trace in the acorn a stern 
and monumentalesque character, at variance 
with the vivid cheerfulness of the scene. We 
cannot too highly praise the exquisite sense of 
fitness and propriety which the artist has shown 
in introducing a lute, which serves to heighten 
the general poetic character of the scene. One 
of the truest and most genial criticisms which we 
have heard passed on this picture was that of a 
poor but honest German, who, after gazing at it 
for several days and nights in rapt, silent admira- 
tion, burst forth with “It is a fery pig bicture!” 
meaning, in his honest, true-hearted simplicity. 
that he regarded it as a work of incredibly exten- 
sive merit. We are informed that the Directors 
of the CiN—we mean the PorKopotis ART 
Union, have determined to engrave this picture 
for distribution among their subscribers. We 
trust that we do not over-estimate this picture 
when we declare it as our solemn conviction that 
it is the very best painting in existence. 
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COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE 


BY T. WADSKIER. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A DESIGN FOR A SUBURBAN COTTAGE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 


THE object of all real art, as of all science, is to 
elicit truth. It is not enough that a building is 
beautiful and harmonious in its form and details, 
but its construction and its ornamentation must 
also be satisfactory to the mind. The intellect 
must approve what the senses relish, and the eye 
admires. In order, therefore, to give a country 
house its right character, that is, a character corre- 
sponding with all its domestic purposes, it must 
satisfy the rational desires of the senses, the affec- 
tions, and the intellect; it must be at once useful, 
beautiful, and significant. These three charac- 
teristics may be specified in the three following 
truths: first, that the building is intended for a 
dwelling, which is the general truth; secondly, 
that it is intended for a town or country house, 
which is the local truth ; and, thirdly, that it is in- 
tended for a certain kind of country house, as a 
cottage, villa, or farm-house, which is the speci- 
fic truth. If a country house is not expressive 
of these important truths, it is a failure, in an 
artistic point of view; no matter how convenient 
and comfoftable it may be in its internal arrange- 
ment. True art must always treat objects, so as 
to give them a moral significance, and it is the 
business of the architect to stamp both feeling and 
imagination, as well as utility, upon his work. 

The principle which the reason would lay 
down in all architecture, is the simple and obvi- 
ous one, that the material should appear to be 
what it is. To build a house of wood, so exactly 
in imitation of stone, as to lead the spectator to 
suppose it stone, is a paltry artifice, at variance 
with all truthfulness. Truth and beauty are not 
the same thing ; a house may be builtof lath and 
plaster, and so closely imitated as to look like 
freestone, or marble, and even by fair ornaments, 
and good proportions, raise in us the same emo- 
tions of beauty; but the moment our reason dis- 
covers that truth and beauty are at variance, that 
the building is not what it appears to be, the 
pleasure is greatly diminished. 

There are certain architectural fictions with re- 





gard to apparent truthfulness of material, which 
are so well understood, as not to deceive, and are 
not, therefore, reprehensible ones, such as painting 
the surface of wooden, and cementing or stuccoing 
the exteriors of brick and stone houses. Protec- 
tion from the weather demands this, and no one 
will fail to recognise wood or solid walls, though 
entirely hidden from the eye. And in the case 
of stuccoed walls, the expression of strength and 
solidity, is very properly conveyed to the eye, by 
marking it off in courses, which also takes away the 
mere lath and plaster look, of a stuccoed wall. To 
mark off in courses, a house actually built of lath 
and stucco, as is often practised, is,on the other 
hand, a downright violation of architectural 
truth. 

There is another glaring want of truthfulness 
often practised in this country, that deserves 
condemnation at all times,—this is seen in the 
attempt to express a style of architecture which 
demands massiveness, weight, and solidity, in a 
material that possesses none of those qualities. 
We have seen several imitations of Gothic castles, 
with battlements of pine boards, and towers made 
of thin plank. 

We have, as we trust, clearly impressed upon 
the reader, the three principal sources of interest 
in domestic architecture, and at the present time, 
we shall pursue them no farther, but proceed to 
give a short description of our design. 

This design belongs to a class of cottages, very 
generally in the neighbourhood of our larger coun- 
try houses. We have not endeavoured to give 
it much architectural style. The projection of 
the roof supported by brackets, and the simple, 
but bold window-dressings, are in the character 
of the Italian style. 

The veranda along the front of this cottage, 
with a bay window on each side, convey, at once, 
an expression of beauty, arising from a sense of 
superior comfort, or refinement in the mode of 
living; and the whole exterior effect, without 
having any decided architectural merit, is one, 
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which we should be glad to see 
followed in suburban houses of 
this class. 

The parlour, is a handsome 
apartment for a cottage, being 
eighteen by twenty-two feet, with 
a bay-window square in its open- 
ing, as all bay-windows should 
be in this style. To this room 
is attached a library, twelve feet 
and a-half, by sixteen feet. 

The bay-window is of the 
same size as that in the parlour. 
The width of these bay-windows 
is eight feet. The vestibule is 
nine feet wide, by twenty-two 
feet long, containing the stairs. 
The back entry, or passage, is 
five feet and a half wide, by 
nineteen feet long; it commu- 
nicates with a porch, seven 
by twelve feet. This passage 
gives an excellent communi- 
cation with all the rooms. 

The kitchen is of good size, 
being sixteen feet and a half 
by nineteen feet, and has a fine 
pantry attached to it. There 
may be acellar under the whole 
house, or part of it, with a fur- 
nace, if desired. 

The second floor is divided 
exactly as the first story, and is 
so simple, that it requires no ex- 
planation. There will be two 
rooms in the garret, which may 
be used as servant’s rooms. 

This cottage should be built of 
brick, the first story to have thir- 
teen inch walls, and the second, 
nine inches with inside studding. 
If built of common brick, the 
walls may be stuccoed; if of 
smooth brick, painted of some 
pleasing neutral tint. The win- 
dow-dressings, lintels, and sills, 
should be of dressed stone, either 
Connecticut or freestone. The 
veranda to be of wood, finished 
to harmonize with the walls. 
The roof to project three feet. 
The front door should have the 
two long panels glazed, so as to 
light the main entry. 


DIMENSIONS. 
PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


FEET. 
1. Vestibule,- - 9 X 22 
2. Parlour, --- 18 X 22 
3. Library, - - - 124 K 16 
4. Dining-room, 15 X 22 
5. Passage,--- 54 19 
6. Kitchen,- - - 164 «x 19 
7. Pantry, --- 54 x 10 
§. Porch,---- 7 X 12 
9. Veranda, -- 10 x 45 


SECOND FLOOR. 
10. Staircase, - - - 
11. Bed-room, 
VOL. X. 
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GROUND PLAN. 

















PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 

12. Bed-room, 124 x 16 
13. Bed-room, 164 x 19 
14. Passage, ° 54 x 19 
15. Bed-room, . - . 18 x 22 
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FASHIONS. 





Fic. 2. 


Tue Spring fashions as yet received present us 
with little that is new, and therefore we again 
abridge our monthly article, not wishing to occupy 
our valuable pages and your valuable time, lady 
reader, with the tediousness of a twice-told tale. 
Les gilets are still in the ascendant, even as repre- 
sented in our cut, having been adapted to a newly- 
invented robe d'enfant. The skirt to this very 
pretty bodice should be termed pointed ruffles 
separated with groups of small plaits. As the 
warm weather approaches, the gilet must be for 
a while abandoned; and as a simple and beauti- 
ful substitute, we recommend the style of spencer 
instanced in our patterns. They are composed 
of transparent muslin, plain or dotted, trimmed 
with Valenciennes, and buttoned down the front 
with small gold buttons. Sometimes these over- 
bodices are made with a short puffed sleeve, also 
edged with narrow Valenciennes ruffles. 

Bonnets of a pretty cottage shape have ap- 
peared, composed of light-coloured silks, drawn, 
and edged with broad straw gimp. Cap crowns 
are not much worn; but, in their place, the hand- 
kerchief trimming of light plaid silk falling over 
the back of the bonnet increases in favour. Very 
charming black and white lace bonnets are made, 
decorated with a profusion of violets and moss- 
rose buds. Crape bonnets of white, or light, 
fancy colours, entirely without ornamentation, 
excepting a wreath of embroidery in floss around 
the face and crown, may be noted as a novelty 
of the season. We have seen one or two of these 
that were extremely elegant and becoming. 


In mantillas, variations of the shaw! form, of 


different sizes, trimmed with lace gimp, knotted 
fringe, or black lace, are most in vogue. They 
are principally worn of the same material as the 
dress, and are finished at the neck with deep- 
pointed collars, or with small hoods lined with 
white silk. 

The prettiest conceivable head-dresses happen 
at the present time to be the most fashionable. 
Description does poor justice to their effect; yet 
we may only describe them, and hope, when our 
readers try them, they will thank us for the word 
| of recommendation we have spoken. These 
_head-dresses are composed of gold or silver, 
| either with or without an admixture of coloured 
| silk. Frequently they are made of silk, and 
ornamented with white or coloured bugles, or 
| with pearls, or beads of gold or silver. In short, 





| 
} 


the variety displayed in these elegant coiffures is 
endless, and their effect in evening dress is at 
once chaste and splendid. The net, confining 
the back hair, imparts a classical character to the 
head-dress; and the ornaments now worn on 
each side produce a lightness and airiness of 
effs:t which agreeably modifies the severity of the 
| antique model from which these head-dresses 
| were originally copied. The side ornaments 
attached to the net head-dresses now worn may 
consist of small sprigs of gold or silver, or pen- 
dent ends of fringe, or gold and silver riband. 
| For mourning, a net, ornamented with black 
bugles, has a most rich and elegant effect. We 
may mention that bugles are now made, not 
merely in black and white, but in various colours, 
as pink, blue, green, &c. 


EMBROIDERY, CROCHET-WORK, ETC. 


Make a round loop and work 18 treble in the 
round, 

1st Round.—Plain 1, chain 6, plain 1 in the 
same loop with the other plain, chain 2, miss 2, 
and repeat round, which will be in all 6 of the 
5 chains. 

2d Rouwnd.—Plain 1 in the round loop of the five 
chains of the last round, chain 2, work one treble 
in the same loop as before, chain 2, plain 1 in the 
same loop, and repeat 5 times in the round loop 
of the first five chains of the last round, which 
will form five buds in the 5 chains, work 2 plain 
in the two loops of last round, repeat around, and 
fasten off. 


| 3d Round.—Join on at the top of the centre bud 
| of the five of the last round, chain 11, plain 1 at 
| the top of the next centre bud, and repeat round. 

4th Round.—Double crochet. 

5th Round.—Chain 3, miss 2, work 1 treble, chain 
3, work 1 treble in the same loop as before, chain 
3, work 1 treble in the same loop as before, chain 
3, miss 2, plain 1, repeat round and fasten off. In 
all, you should have twelve lots of treble and 
chains in the round, two in the centre of every 
bud, 

6th Round.—Join on at the top of the centre 
treble of the last round, chain 9, plain 1 at the top 
of the next centre treble, and repeat round. 
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MUSIC STOOL COVER.—CROCHET. 


7th Round.—Double crochet. 

8th Rownd.—Work 9 treble in the first 9 loops 
of the last round, chain 2 and repeatround. The 
two chains must fall over the top of the one 
plained in the sixth round. 

9th Round.—Work 8 treble above the 9 of last 
round, chain 2, work 1 treble on the ten chains of 
last round, chain 2, and repeat round. 

10th Round.—7 treble above the 8, chain 2, 2 
treble above the 1, chain 2, repeat. . 

11th Rouwnd.—6 treble above the 7, chain 3, 3 
treble above the 2 treble, chain 3, repeat. 

12th Round.—5 treble above the 6, chain 3, 5 
treble above the 3, chain 3 repeat. 

13th Round.—4 treble above the 5,-chain 4, 7 
treble above the 5, chain 4, repeat. 

14th Round.—3 treble above the 4, chain 4, 11 
treble above the 7, chain 4, repeat. 

15th Round.—2 treble above the 3, chain 4, 15 
treble above the 11, chain 4, repeat. 

16th Rouwnd.—1 treble above the 2, chain 5, 17 
treble above the 15, chain 5, repeat. 

17th Round.—1 treble above the 1, chain 5, 17 
treble above the 17, chain 5, repeat. 

18th Rownd.—Plain 1 in the centre of the first 
five chains of the last round, chain 5, plain 1 in 
the second five chains, chain 5, work 15 treble 
above the 17, chain 5, repeat. 

19th Round.—Plain 1 in the centre of the first 
five chain of last round, chain 1, work 6 treble in 
the centre of the second five chains of the last 
round, chain 1, plain 1 in the third five chain of 
last round, chain 5, work 13 treble at the top of 
the 15 treble of the last round, chain 5, and re- 
eat, 
' 20th Round.—Plain 1 in the first 5 chain, work 
6 treble in the 1 chain of last round, chain 5, 
work 6 treble in the next 1 chain, plain 1 in the 
centre of the 5 chain, chain 5, work 11 treble at 
the top of the 13 treble of last round, chain 5, 
repeat, 

21st Rownd.—Plain 1 in the centre of the first 
5 chain of last round, chain 5, plain 1 in the 
second 5 chain, with 3 treble in the centre of the 
same 5 chain, chain 1, work three treble in the 
same 5 chain, plain 1 in the same 5 chain as 
before, chain 5, plain 1 in the next 5 chain, chain 
5, work 9 treble at the top of the 11 treble of the 
last round, chain 5, and repeat. 

22d Round.—Plain 1 in the first five chains of 
last round, chain 5, plain 1 in the second 5 chains 
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of the last round, chain 5, plain 1 in the one chain 
betwixt the six treble of the last round, chain 5, 
and plain 1 in each of the five chains of the last 
round, chain 5, work 7 treble at the top of the 
nine treble of the last round, chain 5, and repeat 
round, 

23d Round.—Piain 1 in the centre of the first 
five chains of the last round, chain 5, and repeat 
in each of the five chains of the last round, work 
five treble at the top of the seven treble of the 
last round, chain 5, and repeat round. 

24th Round—Plain 1 in the centre of the first 
five chains of the last round, chain 5, and repeat 
in each of the five chains of the last round, work 
3 treble at the top of the five treble of the last 
round, chain 5, and repeat round. 








25th Round—Piain 1 in the centre of the first 
five chains of the last round, chain 5, and repeat 
in each of the five chains of the last round, work 


| 2 treble at the top of the three treble of the last 


round, chain 5, and repeat round. 

26th Round —Plain 1 in the centre of the first 
five chains of the last round, chain 5, and repeat 
in each of the five chains of the last round, work 
1 treble at the top of the two treble of the last 
round, chain 5, and repeat round. 

27th Round.—Plain 1 in the first five chains of 
the last round, chain 5, and repeat round. 

28th Round.—Plain 1 in the first five chains of 
the last round, chain 6, and repeat round. 

29th Round.—Piain 1 in the first six chains of 
the last round, chain 6, and repeat round. 

30th Round.—The same as the last, and fasten 
off so as to have a clear round in the next and 
show no join in the work. 

31st Round—Work 4 treble in the first six 
chains of the last round, repeat in each six chains 
all round and fasten off. 

32d Round—Work 2 treble in the centre of the 
4 treble of last round, chain 5, miss 5, work 1 
treble, chain 5, miss 5, repeat. 

33d Round—4 treble above the 2, chain 5, 1 
treble above the 1, chain 5, repeat. 

34th Round.—6 treble above the 4, chain 5, 
1 treble above the 1, chain 5, repeat. 

35th Round.—8 treble above the 6, chain 5, 1 
treble above the 1, chain 5, repeat. 

36th Round —6 treble above the 8, chain 6, 1 
treble above the 1, chain 6, repeat. 

37th Round—4 treble above the 6, chain 7, 1 
treble above the 1, chain 7, repeat. 

38th Round.—2 treble above the 4, chain 8, 1 
treble above the 1, chain 8, repeat. 

39th Round.—Double crochet. 

40th Round.—1 treble above the 2, chain 10, 6 
treble above the 1, chain 10, repeat. 

4ist Rownd.—1 treble above the 1, chain 8, 6 
treble above the 6, chain 8, repeat, and work this 
round four times more. 

46th Round.—Work 1 plain, chain 5, plain 1 in 
the same loop as before (the loop of the 5 chains 
should fall exactly over the 1 treble of the last 
round), work double crochet in each loop to the 
centre of the 6 treble of last round, plain 1, chain 
5, plain 1 in the same loop as before, work double 
crochet, until you come to the 1 treble, and repeat 
all round. 

47th Round.—Work 1 treble and chain 5 three 
times in the loop of the 5 chains of last round, at 
the edge of the 6 treble, chain 5 and repeat in 
each loop of the 5 chains of last round, which 
will complete the cover. 
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SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENT BY SIR H. R. BISHOP. 
WORDS BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


With vivacity, but not too quick. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Come forth, and find it gleaming 
Like jewels on the grass, 
And bathe your eyes, bright beaming, 
And ripe lips, as you pass; 
And your eyes shall shine with light divine, 
Your cheeks their youthful bioom renew, 
And Time shall spare your faces fair, 


By magic of the dew. 





THIRD VERSE. 


But if you doubt the trial, 
And smile to hear the tale, 
I know, beyond denial, 
A charm that cannot fail: 

Try thought refined, the simple mind, 
Good humour bright, and feeling true; 
And you need not seek, for eye or cheek 
The magic of the dew. 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE, MUSIC, AND ART. 


BY CHARLES 


Recent GERMAN LITERATURE.—FRIEDERICH 
W. Esetine has recently written a work entitled 
“ England’s Geschichtschreiber,’ or, The English 
Historians, from the earliest to the present times. 
The work is “ settled” in the following words by 
a reviewer: “ The high tone assumed in the pre- 
face of this work is by no means carried out in 
its execution. While long extracts from Southey’s 
poem, ‘ Roderick, the last of the Goths,’ are given, 
we find no mention, among others, of B. Bering- 
ton’s History of Henry the Second. As a speci- 
men, we give the following article. ‘W. H. 
Prescott.—This writer’s principal work is “ The 
History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain.” London, 1838.’ This is enough, we 
think, to determine Mr. Ebeling’s work as one of 
the most superficial specimens of book-making 
in existence.” 


An extremely interesting work, as it would 
appear, in the Latin tongue, has recently been 
written by Pror. Krusg, of the University of 
Dorpat. Its title is, in part, as follows: “ Chroni- 
con Nortmannorum, Warriago Russorum nec non 
Danorum, Sveonum, Norwegorum inde ab a. 777 
usque ad a. 879, sive a Sigfrido rege Nortmannorum 
usque ad Igorem I., Russorum magnum principem, 
ad verbum ex Francicis, Anglo-Saxonicis, Hibernicis, 
Scandinavicis, Slavicis, Serbicis, Bulgaricis, Arabicis, 
et Byzantinis, annalibus repetitum, notisque geo- 
graphicis, historicis, chronologicis, illustratum,” &c. ; 
or, “ A Chronicle of the Norsemen, Warago-Rus- 
sians, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, from the year 
777 to 879, or from Sigfried, king of the North- 
men, to Igor L, the great Russian Prince; literally 
translated from French, Anglo-Saxon, Irish, Scan- 
dinavian, Slavonic, Servian, Bulgarian, Arabic, 
and Byzantine annals; illustrated with geographi- 
cal, historical, and chronologic notes, with some 
additions from contemporaries down to the Chris- 
tian times. With genealogic tables, &c., &c.”’ 
Published by F. and ANnpr. Pertnes, Hamburg 
and Gotha. In this curious collection we have 
all that contemporary or later writers have con- 
tributed to the history of the Norsemen, from 
777, when they first appeared, to the death of 
Rurik, in 879, arranged according to the year, 
and supplied with comments. The main object 
of this collection appears to be to establish the 
compiler’s theory, that Rurik belonged to the 
reigning house of Denmark, and is identical 
with Rorich of the French annals. To judge of 
the criticism which abounds in this work, it is, 
however, enough to state, that the Margrave 
Otker of Karlmann, the hero of innumerable 
legends and romances, where he appears as 
Ogier le Danois, or Holger Danske, is seriously 
assumed as a member of the house of Denmark, 
according to those later writers, who, as is fre- 
quently done, used the legends and tales of the 
Middle Ages, as well as their annals, as historical 
sources. In other respects, this collection of such 
very widely extended material is of importance 
for the Norse history of this epoch, and will be 
welcome to all occupied in such researches. 








G. LELAND. 


In Swiss history, we observe that Pror. J. E. 
Korp, of Vienna, has “published and made 
clear” the second volume of a work entitled 
““Urkunden zur Geschichte der Eidgenndssischen 
Bunde,” or, “Original Intelligence as to the 
History of the Federated Alliance.” The cha- 
racteristic of this work appears to be an un- 
wearied spirit of research, which has enabled 
the author to open springs of information hitherto 
unknown. He has, in consequence, drawn his 
materials from genuine sources, instead of the 
legendary narrations of later chroniclers. For 
many ancient and curious documents he was 
indebted to the archives of Turin. The period 
embraced in this second volume extends from 
A.D. 1241 unto 1314. 


The reader familiar with historical works of 
the later period must have observed the attention 
which has, of late, been drawn to the Pope 
Gerbert, otherwise known as Sylvester II. In 
addition to the information which has been im- 
parted by Hock, WiLMans, and GrroORER, we 
can add a late work by Dr. BapinGeR, of the 
University of Marburg, entitled, “ Ueber Gerbert’s 
wissenschaftl. und polit. Stellung,’ or, “On the 
Literary, Scientific, and Political Position of Ger- 
bert.” This work differs from those preceding, 
in communicating a more extended knowledge 
relative to the early life of Pope Sylvester, and 
in explaining more fully the influence which the 
Arabic literature of that period had in forming 
his mind. Gerbert’s greatest service undoubtedly 
consists in the application of Arabic numerals to 
the results of the labours of the Alexandrian 
mathematicians. In the second part of this work, 
which is yet to appear, Dr. Badinger promises, 
in opposition to those who have hitherto written 
on Pope Sylvester, to undertake a moral defence 
of this illustrious scholar. 


The fourteenth livraison, or “ part,” of The His- 
toric Geographic Hand-Atlas, by Dr. Karu von 
SPRUNER, containing ten maps, serving for the 
history of Asia, has recently been published by 
PertuHes, of Gotha. This work—the only one 
of the kind, we believe, of any real importance, 
which has appeared since KLAprotu's “ Tableaux 
Historiques de ’ Asie,’—may be fairly characterized 
as a production exhibiting the very intensity of 
German erudition and research, and of great 
value, not only to the geographer and ethnogra- 
phist, but also to the philologist. 


The celebrated Scuusert, Court-Counselior 
and Professor at the University of Munich, well 
known at an earlier period as the author of “ The 
History of the Soul,” and since rendered familiar, 
We trust, to most of our readers by the Rev. Mr. 
FURNESS’S translation of one of his scientific works, 
has recently published another work, entitled, “ Das 
Weltgebaiide, die Erde, und d. Zeiten d. Menschen 
auf der Erde,” or, “The World’s Structure, the 
Earth, and the Epochs of Mankind on the Earth.” 
This work, we are informed, was originally in- 
tended as a new edition of the first volume of 

































































the author’s “ History of Nature.” But he is a 
fortunate man, we have heard, who can tell how 
his children will “turn out;” and the same may 
be said of an author attempting a new work, or 
even, as in this instance, the remodelling of one 
already written. The present work treats of 
general cosmologic relations: the next will be 
limited to mineralogy and botany, and the third 
to zoology. 

In the Hyperion of LoNGFELLOW, we have a 
philosopher briefly described as “a mystic who 
reads Fichte’s ‘ Destiny of Man, and Schubert's 
‘History of the Soul.’” As the works of Schubert 
appear destined to find a certain class of readers 
in this country among those who, to a penchant 
for scientific reading, add a taste for literature 
and philosophy of a more poetic cast, we deem 
this no Inappropriate place to cite the following 
remarks on Schubert from Rixner’s “ Geschichte 
der Philosophie :” 

“ As, in the works of BaapEr, Natural Philo- 
sophy appears blended with Mysticism, so, in 
ScHUBERT, we find it similarly allied to Poetry, 
from which marriage (as BLASCHE remarked in 
the Isis, 1819, st. ix.), offspring of a very peculiar 
nature were born. 

“ By him, philosophic knowledge has first been 
brought nearer to the disposition and natural 
bent of the mind, and incorporated with feelings 
which the bare system of reflection and abstrac- 
tion might destroy; and it is therefore readily 
intelligible that Schubert's writings readily found 
a far greater circle of readers than such works 
generally boast. 

“The philosophy of SCHELLING, whose pupil 
Schubert had been, had upon the latter a great 
influence, as upon STEFFENS; yet Schubert de- 
viates from his teacher, in the philosophic path 
which his mind naturally followed, even more 
than Steffens. 

“Schubert and OKEN appear to agree in their 
views, as Schelling agrees with Steffens, yet in a 
different manner. Schubert dives into the depths, 
while Oken’s ability spreads itself forth in every 
direction, with equal strength. Where, therefore, 
Oken, according to his system, is obliged to be 
short and abridged, Schubert throws himself 
forth more fully; and the relation between the 
pair is also expressed, when we say that Oken 
rings out on his lyre the harmony of the Uni- 
verse, while Schubert, on his, allies the melody 
to harmony. Yet Schubert's works, in company 
with Oken’s, will ever maintain unchanged their 
value, and shine as everlasting stars in the 
heaven of the Philosophy of Nature. Among 
these we may cite his ‘ Ahndungen einer Allgem. 
Gesch. des Lebens, his ‘ Views of the Night Side 
of Natural Science,’ and his‘ Primitive World and 
the Fixed Stars.” The principal tendencies of 
this work are to defend the literal truth of the 

sible against those natural philosophers who pro- 
fess to find in it contradictions to their views. In 
a purely religious point of view, the work which 
has recently appeared—we refer to “ The World's 
Structure, the Earth,’ &c.—is coolly pronounced 
by a German reviewer “to be such as is well 
calculated to make generally a favourable im- 
pression upon those who entertain such views 
with regard to the creation.” We give the 
remark, without approving of its tone; for we 
regard it as an outrageous invalidation of the 
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adherents as the mere followers of one of many 
philosophical sects. It was the well-deserved 
reproach of certain hierophants of the last cen- 
tury, that they taught their disciples to reve- 
rence CHRIST, in company with Mahomet, Moses, 
and Buddha. 


“ Annalen der k. k. Sternwarte in Wien,” or, 
“ Annals of the Imperial Observatory in Vienna,” 
under the direction of C. L. von Lirrrow, will 
be found interesting to astronomers. 


In Botany, we have, from Dr. H. F. Bonorpen, 
“ Handbuch der Allgem. Mykologie,” or, “ Handbook 
of Universal Mycology,” which is not, however, so 
much a treatise on all known varieties of fungi, 
as an attempt to perfect the system of FRrizs. 
In his classifications, he appears to have closely 
followed Corda, but to be entirely unacquainted 
with Tulasne’s beautiful work on the Fungi Sub- 
terrane. From Lupo~tpH Curistian TREVI- 
RANUS, Prof. of Bonn, we have “ De Compositione 
Fructus in Caclearum atque Cucurbitacearum Ordi- 
nibus,’ or, “Of the Formation of the Fruit in the 
orders of Cacti and Gourds.” This little treatise 
was read by the celebrated old veteran, TREVI- 
RANUS, four years ago, before an assembly of 
natural philosophers, in Venice. From Bayr- 
HOFFER, a work “On Lichens, and their Fructifica- 
tion” has recently appeared in Berne. In this 
work, much truly useful and extremely accurate 
information is given as to the generation and 
growth of lichens, though many, we imagine, 
will be apt to differ from his somewhat bold and 
original views. 


A second impression of the greatly extended 
and revised third edition of Ligpia’s * Chemische 
Briefe” has lately been published by the well- 
known Winter, of Heidelberg. Dr. F. C. 
SCHNEIDER, of Vienna, has written a “ Gericht- 
liche Chemie,” or, “ Medical Jurisprudence,” which 
may form a companion for BEecK’s celebrated 
work, generally used by our own lawyers. FRE- 
SENIUS is writing an “ Analysis of the most im- 
portant Mineral Waters of the Duchy of Nassau.” 
The second part, in which the waters of Ems 
are examined, has just appeared. 


We may warn our readers against a recent 
work by Dr. H. Dorine, entitled “ Schiller and 
Goethe,” which contains, with the exception of a 
few doubtful letters from Schiller to his sister 
and GOECKING, literally nothing new, and appears 
to be merely an impudent piece of book-making, 
to deceive the insatiable appetite of the German 
public for books in general, and those relating to 
Goethe and Schiller in particular. 


The fifth number of Tue Europa for 1852 
contains, among other articles, one entitled “ Pre- 
sident Louis Napoleon as an author,’—a title which 
somewhat reminds us of the caricature in which 
Robert Macaire (the popular French type of a 
swindler) appears as a man of letters. No. 6 
contains an interesting paper on LauBE’s works. 
The GRENZBOTEN has an article on the English 
poet, SHELLEY; also, on a Visit to Gibraltar, 
German Consolation, and a notice of BrommME’s 
Atlas to Cosmos. 


Recent Frencn LiteraturE.—Among_ the 
latest French publications, we observe the appear- 
ance of the first volume of a work entitled “ Lord 





claims of religion to dignity or truth, to treat its 
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de Ficquelment,’ which is thus noticed by a French 
reviewer. During the present struggle on the 
Continent in favour of a democratic policy, Lord 
Palmerston finds himself engaged in a struggle, 
chiefly with Austria. M. the Count Ficquelment 
takes part with Lord Palmerston and England, in 
the name of continental interests. These inte- 
rests are numerous and widely differing, and con- 
sequently the work of M. de Ficquelment touches 
on most of the great moral and political questions 
of the present time. We may say that the por- 
trayal of his thoughts at every instant transgresses 
the limits of his frame. Yet the reader finds no 
ground of complaint, for the varied views of this 
author, on men and things, are always ingenious, 
original, and often elevated. We feel, throughout, 
the presence of a man of wit and distinction, 
who has seen things from a commanding station, 
and simultaneously, whose opinions are formed, 
not in abstract contemplation, but in the sphere of 
daily life. Who does not love to hear the lessons 
of experience when read with such an amiable 
gravity? And even though some among them 
bear the impress of a time which has passed 
away, we still accept them, since we recognise in 
them, that charm resulting from the union of the 
authority of character and good sense. 


“ Jl y a Sauveur et Sauveur,” or “ There is a Sa- 
viour and a Saviour,” is the odd title of a work 
recently written by M. CuR1sTIAN BARTHOLOMESS. 
But odd as it is, we can in one respect, hardly 
give it the character of originality, since this style 
of repetition was used in France during the past 
century to signify that the same word may be 
taken in two very different significations. Mon- 
sieur Bartholomess is already known as the 
author of the “ History of the Academy of Berlin.” 
This latter work is one of the religious publica- 
tions which have, like the literature and art of 
the middle ages, continued to flourish abundantly, 
despite “the social crisis of 1848,” and may be 
very fairly esteemed a work worthy our good 
opinion, inspired as it is by the praiseworthy de- 
sire of defending society. From the “ Revue des 
Deux Mondes,” we learn that this work was the 
result and abridgment of certain conferences held 
in 1848, in a village near Paris. At that period 
the idea of social right—pushed to its last wild 
extremity—reigned almost exclusively among the 
masses. To this notion, deteriorated by a false 
science,and poisoned by passion, it was necessary 
to oppose with greater firmness than ever, the 
idea of duty. In his conferences, Monsieur Bar- 
tholomess has obeyed the sentiment of this neces- 
sity, discussing with much good sense, the princi- 
pal errors of the day, and rendering clear to his 
popular audiences, that social safety can only be 
found in the revival of the religious thought. 
He teaches that the only true Saviour is the Sa- 
viour Christ. Terminating his work with this 
consoling thought of the prophet, “God has made 
the nations to be healed.” 


“ Le Livre d’ Ulrich,” or “The Book of Ulrich,” 
is the somewhat German title of a recent French 
work, which is further described as “ Voyages, 
thoughts and fragments, found among his papers 
by one of his friends.” The following brief re- 
view, which we translate, is its best description. 
“The author of this work appears to have had 
recourse to an expedient which was much in 
vogue some thirty years ago, though a little super- 








annuated at the present day, and which consists 
of passing himself off as defunct in order to 
uttract”—like Teniers or Rembrandt, we suppose 
—*‘*more attention. It would, however, make 
but little difference, if we found in the work, 
originality, refinement of feeling, or depth. Un- 
fortunately, the chapters devoted to Switzerland, 
Belgium, and the banks of the Rhine, teach us 
nothing new, and as for the thoughts, which form 
the most important part of the book, we there 
find, among a few delicate lines—a few passages 
which are well placed, a vast amount of down- 
right vulgarity. We know not if the author is 
dead, but fear that his book is not destined for a 
long life.” 

“ Tes Excentriques,’ or “ The Eccentrics,”’ is the 
title of a recent work by Mons. CHAMPFLEURY, 
published in Paris. M .Champfleury, we are told, 
has made a certain ala Albert Smith reputation 
in the ranks of that literary school which studies 
the world in the ateliers of painting, and the 
human heart, in dissecting-rooms, fashionable 
theatres, and the pantomimes of the Funambules. 
This volume, notwithstanding the promises of the 
title-page, only contains certain abriged chapters 
which have appeared day by day in the feuilletons, 
and which it seems to us were not worthy the 
honour of a second edition. We do not see, for 
our part, what there is, either useful or piquant 
in literally describing such men as the Abbé 
Chatel, Jean Journet, Carnevale, or Cadamour, or 
what the public is to gain by learning the biogra- 
phy of a primate of the French church, of a maniac 
in a red dress, of a vegetable-eater, or of an artist's 
model. We find in this “ obstinacy of realism,” 
a puerility almost weak enough to make us regret 
the academic literature, and the “ beaux esprits 


d'athénée.” 


A work which may prove attractive to Cam- 
bridge and Boston readers, is the “ F. Chopin,” by 
F. Liszt, recently published in Paris and Leipzig. 
It has been correctly remarked of this book, that 
a man may be an eminent pianist, and still 
manage very inaccurately, the French tongue,— 
especially when, instead of remaining simple and 
technical, he casts himself headlong into trans- 
cendental metaphysics. From the first page we 
feel that Liszt deemed himself endowed with a 
power to treat words as if they were the keys of 
a piano, and that he dashes onward with them in 
a sort of sonorous whirlwind, without troubling 
himself in the least, as to what is to become of 
grammar, syntax, or common sense. A study of 
Chopin, seriously written by one of his rivals—a 
delicate and penetrating analysis of that melan- 
choly and dreamy talent, with which he was in- 
spired, and of his sickly and tormented organism, 
might have been rendered very interesting, but 
we fear that even the most intrepid readers 
would recoil before the phraseology of Liszt. 
His work impresses us like one of the wild 
sketches of Jean Paul Richter, translated into 
French by a gent’eman writer in the saloon of 
some pantheistical blue stocking. 


Among the admirably selected foreign clippings 
in THE New YorK ALBION, we find the following: 
“ To fill.any possible void in French Journalism, 
M. CuavuTarp has established a Bonapartist organ, 
to be called ‘Za Démocratie Napoliénne.” The 
feuilleton, which is on the ‘Isle of Elba and the 
Hundred Days,’ has a singularly inappropriate 
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motto from the sayings of ‘the Prince.’ ‘ Ma voix 
est libre comme ma pensée ; jaime la liberté,—(My 
voice is free as my thought; I love liberty.)” 


Musicat ITtems.—Our musical readers have, 
doubtless, ere this, learned that R. Storrs WIit1- 
LIs, Esq., has assumed the editorial chair of “ The 
New York Musical Times.” Probably no person 
in America is better qualified to fill this station, 
since to an accurate knowledge not only of his 
own, but the sister arts, Mr. Willis adds the advan- 
tages of a thorough classical and literary educa- 
tion, and the true spirit of esthetic criticism, 
acquired by a six years’ residence in Europe, 
passed principally under the best German in- 
structors. 


Lerpzia, January 29.—The fifteenth subscrip- 
tion concert, in the Gewandhaus, was opened 
with a new symphony, by F. HERMANN, member 
of the orchestra, which was conducted by the 
composer. Expectation was not disappointed in 


this young composer’s first work, although, in | 


general opinion, it required further developments, 
before it could deservedly be placed in the reper- 
toire of the Gewandhaus. Madame Sontag is 
here. On the 3d, she appeared in the Figlia del 
Reggimento, and created a great sensation. She 
remains until the first week in March, when she 
proceeds to Hamburg. 


It is affirmed that the Hof und National Theatre, 


of Vienna, as it was first called in 1848, is shortly | 
to receive its old name, Hof Burg Theatre. That | 


this vestige of the revolution should have been 
allowed to remain so long is quite incredible. They 
manage these things differently in France. It is a 
positive fact, that it is even now more difficult 
than ever for untitled persons to obtain a box at 
this theatre. In 1848, money was allowed to 
have its legitimate weight in the matter; but the 
old exclusive spirit of cast has sprung into life 
again with absolutism, and applicants for boxes 
are now frequently told that such and such a box 
has been reserved for a “ noble” family. 


The Emperor of Austria has ordered a monu- 
ment of MEtTASsTAsio to be erected in Vienna, 
where the poet passed the greater part of his life, 
and composed all his works. Those who are 
familiar with Consuelo will recall the interesting 
sketch there given of Metastasio in Vienna. 


From the “ Courrier Parisien” of the “ Courrier 
des Etats Unis,’ we learn that the Fidelio of 
Beethooven has been produced at the Théatre 
Italien with marked success. At first, this music, 
differing so greatly from that to which the habitués 
of this opera were accustomed, was hardly appre- 
ciated; but, little by little, they learned to admire 
its wonderful beauty. The singers, it is stated, 
did remarkable justice to every shade and tone of 
a music which differed so remarkably from that 
of their ordinary réles. “M tie Cruvewi has 
many very beautiful periods, and would be in it, 
throughout, splendid, if she would only avail her- 
self of the traditions in which MADAME SCHR@DER 
DEVRIENT was so perfect, so dramatic. Mons. 
CALZOLARI, in Italianising certain passages, has 
not injured them; and BELErT! in the ungrateful 
part of the Governor, has developed exquisite 
qualities, indicating a confirmed talent, which will 
render this pet basso of Jenny Lind, from day to 
day a general favourite. Finally the mis en scéne 





of Fidelio, is very beautiful, elaborate in every 
particular, and does honour to the intelligent and 
active factotum secretary manager-general of the 
theatre, Mr. Harris. We thus see the theatre of 
Mr. Lumley in a profitable career. His merits 
and his sacrifices merited this golden palm.” 


The recent benefit of Grist and Mario, at Sr. 
PETERSBURG, was a regular ovation. The Opera 
was Lucretia Borgia. The “incomparable pair,” 
were called on the stage, not Jess than twenty 
times in the course of the performance. After 
the Opera the Emperor presented Grisi with a 
Cashmere shaw], worth four thousand rubles 
(about eight hundred pounds), a tiara of pearls 
and diamonds, and a ring of immense value. 





At DRESDEN a new opera has been produced 
from the pen of a young and untried composer, 
Herr Passt, entitled “ The Last Days of Pompeii.” 
The opera has been well received. It contains 
some very pretty melodies, and shows a nice 
feeling for instrumentation. 


Mr. BraHamM has recently sung in London at 
six of the Wednesday Concerts—* positively his 
last appearance in public.” The sensation he 
created at the first representation was incredible. 
His singing of “ The Fine Old English Gentleman,’ 
was not merely glorious from the purity of style, 
energy, pathos, and largeness of expression be- 
| tokened in it, but for the perfect intonation, quality 
of voice, and power. At the conclusion of the 
| first verse of this song, the sensation was prodi- 
| gious. The whole hall broke out into one tre- 
| mendous shout, which lasted more than a minute, 
| and it was some time before Mr. Braham could 
| proceed with the second verse, which again eli- 
| cited thunders of applause, and at the end of 
| the last, an uproarious encore followed from all 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 





| parts of the hall. Mr. Braham’s other perform- 
ances were “ Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” a verse 
of “ God save the Queen,” a very simple, unpretend- 
ing song of his own composition, called “ I Love 
Thee for thy Heart Alone,” and “ The Bay of Biseay.” 
Weber's grand scene, written expressly by the 
composer for Braham, more than twenty years 
ago, served to exhibit the singer’s dramatic power 
and colouring in the most vivid light. The Bay 
of Biscay created the same furore as The Fine Old 
English Gentleman, and was encored with the 
same irresistible enthusiasm. In fine, the great 
veteran was in greater force than had been heard 
for many years, and never, perhaps, in his whole 
career, had he been received with more profound 
sympathy and favour. 


| The inauguration of a new society, “ The Mu- 
| sical Institute of London,” recently took place at the 
| rooms in Sackville Street, in presence of a large 
| number of the members. Mr. Hunnan the 

president for the year, delivered a preliminary 
address, which set forth at length, and with great 
clearness, the plan of the Institute, and the pur- 
poses for which it has been established. 


Tue Fine Arts.—In a recent number of the 
Art Journal, we learn from a communication 
by Ernst ForrstTer, that the cousin of the late 
illustrious sculptor, Lupwig SCHWANTHALER, is 
in possession of all the designs and drawings of 
this artist, and is preparing a series of them for 
publication. “‘The Theogony of Hesiod,’ has 
recently appeared in seventeen plates, accompa- 
nied by letter-press. Schwanthaler made these 
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designs for a room in the new Palace of Munich, 
where they were executed in the old Greek poly- 
chrome style. Like the designs of Flaxman, they 
are conceived in the style of the Ancient Greek 


vase compositions, but are free, bold and beau- | 


tiful.” In the same communication of Dr. Forrs- 
TER'S, we also find the following: “ | would direct 
your attention to a work which is greatly distin- 
guished, as well for its contents as its execution. 
I allude to ‘The most beautiful ornaments, and 
most remarkable pictures in Pompeii, Hercula- 
neum, and Stabie, by WILHELM ZauN,’ published 
by D. Reimer, Berlin. This number, the fourth 
of the series, contains the ‘ Marriage of Cupid and 
Psyche,’ from the Casa Delle Suonatrice at Pompeii, 
‘Chiron as instructor of Achilles, from Hercu- 
laneum, a Bacchant and Bacchante, from the 
Casa della Caccia, at Pompeii, &c., &c. 

“ KAULBACH has finished another cartoon for his 
stereochrome works in Berlin; it is his Homer, in 
which his object is to show the connexion be- 
tween Homer and the development of Greek 
civilization; old writers having said ‘that he gave 
to Greece her gods, and to Greek poetry its sub- 
stance.’ The composition is not free from caprice, 
and a one-sided and even false conception of 
history; but there are everywhere prevalent so 
many beauties, that we have no time for anti- 
quarian considerations, and can only admire the 
richness of fancy, the grace and perfection of the 
drawing with which the whole is executed. 
There are figures, as that of Alczeus, which will 
bear comparison with the best of the Roman 
cinquecentists, and single youthful figures which 
attain to the perfection of the antique.” 

In the department of Gothic archwology and 
antiquities with reference to art, there is probably 
no person living, who is superior to PROFESSOR 
Hetpe orr, of Nuremberg. Inhabiting that city 
which is frequently termed “ The Pompeii of the 
Middle Ages,” he has turned to good account, the 
great facilities which it affords for his favourite 
studies, and given the results in different works, 
of which his Ornaments of the Middle Ages is not 
only the best, but by far the first work of the kind 
extant. Ina late number of the Art Journal, he 
gives a long and copiously illustrated article on 
Gothic furniture, which is well worthy the atten- 
tion of all, whether amateurs or manufacturers. 
From the pictures given, we can perceive that 
even in the cheapest and most ordinary articles, 
“the best artistic taste may be combined with the 
purest knowledge of a style which embraces 
much enriched detail.” In regarding much of 
the so-called Gothic furniture at present so 
fashionable, we are often obliged to regret that 
such silly and frivolous designs should so often 
be followed at a great expense, when, by literally 
copying the antique originals, perfectly beautiful 
patterns might be obtained at a lesser cost. 


A life of the late Tuomas Srornarp, R. A., 
with personal reminiscences, has recently ap- 
peared from the pen of his daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Bray, the novelist. The chief merit of the 
work is said to consist, chiefly, in the exquisite 
little engravings with which it is embellished. 
Owing to an almost total want of letters and 
papers, the lady was obliged to limit very con- 
siderably, the range of the biography. What, 
however, is given relative to it, appears to be 
well done. “The literary portion of the book is, 
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to a great extent, occupied with the writer's 
critical remarks on the designs and pictures of the 
painter, which are certainly made with much 
care, though deficient in that particular quality of 
graceful and appropriate diction, so refined an 
artist as Stothard seems naturally to require. 
To appreciate and point out the sensibilities of a 
mind like his, creating and pervading its opera- 
tions, one’s own should be entirely in unison with 
it; but Mrs. Bray’s powers are not of this order, 
and consequently her criticisms lose much of their 
intrinsic value as exponents of Stothard’s style 
and expression.” 


The latest numbers of “ The German Art-Jour- 
nal,” or “ Kunstblatt,’ edited by Dr. Fr, Eacers, 
contain the following articles:—* The Present 
Condition of Art,’ by J. Hapner; “ Remarks 
on the last Brussels Exhibition ;” “On Afinger’s 
Statuette of Rachel,’ by Dr. Eaaers; and an 
extremely well-written article by Ernst Forr- 
STER, on “QOld Paintings in London, and the 
Exhibition of the British Institution in London in 
1851.” The second article by Ernst Foerster 
on this subject, in No. 5, treats of Lord Ward's 
collection. Apropos of this, we may refer our 
readers to a late extremely interesting article in 
The United Service Magazine, entitled “ A Visit to 
Apsley House, by an Old Waterloo Colonel,” in 
which we are informed that 

“One of the most remarkable features of the 
past prolonged London ‘ season’ was the amiable 
readiness with which some of the leading mem- 
bers of the British aristocracy threw open the 
doors of their splendid mansions, that the dense 
multitude who could inscribe their names and 
addresses on a card might have the opportunity 
of studying the works of Art with which those 
lordly dwellings are decorated. The eye has 
never taken in so many interesting and instruc- 
tive objects as were reflected upon the retina in 
1851. Asif the ‘Great Exhibition’ were not per 
se a cloying feast, the Duke of Northumberland 
and the Earl of Ellesmere, the Duke of Bedford, 
Lord Ward, and the Marquis of Westminster, 
kept open house, as far as their picture-galleries 
were concerned; and thousands of persons, whose 
range of observations had theretofore been limited 
to the scanty ‘ National,’ and the varied ‘ Ver- 
non,’ now found ample opportunity of studying 
the finest works of the finest old masters. Cor- 
reggio and Domenichino, Raphael, Poussin, Sal- 
vator Rosa and Guercino, Guido and Parmeg- 
giano, Teniers and Van Dyke, Titian and Michael 
Angelo, until then names, and names only, in the 
uncultivated English ear, now became identical 
with rich fancies, poetic suggestion, lofiiness of 
conception, grandeur of execution. A new stand- 
ard of artistic excellence was presented to the 
respectable masses. The Landseers, Maclises, 
Mulreadys, and Coopers, of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition were thenceforth to be judged by their 
approaches to the marvellous works of the 
Schneiders, Jan Steins, Jansens, and Cuyps. 
People learnt, if they learnt nothing more, that 
the middle ages produced painters who under- 
stood thoroughly the effects of contrast, who 
painted well because they painted under the in- 
fluence of religious fervour or close intimacies 
with Nature, and who possessed the art of manu- 
facturing colours the brilliancy of which was 
perpetual. Verily, the services rendered by the 
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proud earls and dukes of Great Britain to the 
Joneses and the Stubbses of middle life have 
been considerable, and are not to be numbered 
among the least of the advantages which occurred 
to the public in the bygone memorable year.” 


The last number of “ The Architectonic Album,” 
edited for the Architect's Union by SrTuLEr, 
KNOBLAUCH, and Strack, at Berlin, contains 
“The Dwelling of the Merchant Tummely.” A 
second edition, recently published, of the fourth 
number contains “The St. Peter and Paul's 
Church at Nicolskoé, near Potsdam.” RupoLpa 
WEIGEL’s “ Kunstlager-Catalog” (Leipzig) will 
be found useful to all desiring to purchase works 
of Art for sale in Germany. F. W. CuristTEerRn, 
German bookseller, at No. 232 Chestnut Street, 
in our city, who maintains widely-extended 
relations with foreign artists and dealers, will 
attend to any orders of this nature. “ Denkmale 
der Baukunst d. Mittelalters in Sachsen,” or, “ Monu- 
ments of the Architecture of the Middle Ages in 
Saxony, second part,” is the title of a work by 
L. PurTricu, in which he is assisted by the 
painter Geyser. An exquisitely-illustrated work 
will be found in the “ Architectonic Sketch-Book,—a 
collection of Country Houses, Villas, §¢., situated 
around Berlin, Potsdam, and other places. With 
Details.” Published by Ernst and Korn, of 
Berlin. Car. FRreDERICH SCHLEGEL has recently 
written a work entitled “ The Principles of Build- 
ing-Materials and Mason-Work.” <A very care- 
fully-written chapter of this book is dedicated to 
stone bridges. It is accompanied with an excel- 
lent atlas, and, as it is extremely simple and intel- 
ligible in style, may perhaps be deemed worthy 
of translation, with reference to this country, by 
some one desirous of placing in the hands of the 
workman a useful treatise. In company with 
this, we may cite Ernst Kocn’s “ Collected Expe- 
riences on the Preparation and Arrangement of dif- 
ferent varieties of Cement,’—a somewhat German 
title, as it strikes us. 


A correspondent of “ Kuhne’s Europa” writes 
from Dresden that a number of humorous draw- 
ings, sketched by the pencil of SCHILLER, and 
accompanied by descriptions in his own hand, 
have been found in the possession of a Swabian 
family, with whom the great poet became ac- 
quainted during his residence at Loschwitz. 


The committee for the erection of a monument 
to the memory of the celebrated Cart Maria 
von WEBER, notwithstanding that the necessary 
funds are wanting, has been so bold, confiding 
in the patriotism of the Germans, as to order the 
execution of the statue of the great musician, by 
the hand of Proressor Ferirscnen. It will 
afterward be cast in bronze. 


From the “ Courrier des Etats Unis” we learn 
that a work of Art of great interest, particularly 
to its owner, has recently been discovered in 
Paris. The Marchioness de Pommereux—daughter 
of the late millionaire, the Marquis d’Aligre— 
recently entertained at dinner a large provincial 
party. Wishing to serve them in lordly style, 
the idea occurred to her to disinter, from certain 
vast armoires and chests of the olden time, a set 
of silver-gilt plate, of the days of the stathouders— 
plate which she had not seen since her infancy. 
Ladders and steps were brought, and soon the 
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tides beneath the weight of their enormous 
burdens. There were immense plates, vast 
tureens of Cana, and all of those massive and 
singular dishes @ la Gamache so characteristic of 
that bygone ancestral age which was so pro- 
found and artistic in matters of pots, pans, and 
plates. 

When this immense service was displayed on 
the table, the Marchioness came to examine it. 
Many of the articles were tarnished, scratched, 
and in such “ evil condition,’ that she bade them 
summon the family silversmith to renew them. 
He came, examined with care, and inquired : 

“ Does Madame the Marchioness know of what 
material this service is made ?” 

“Certainly,” she replied. “Of silver gilt. It 
is said in our family that the set contains forty 
thousand francs’ worth of silver.” 

“ Madame is in the wrong. The service is of 
—gold, and worth about two millions !”’ 

Inquiries were instituted, and it was found 
that the plate had come into the family through 
a loan formerly made by the Marquis d’Aligre to 
a Dutch nabob. Here was an annual income of 
a hundred thousand frances which had slum- 
bered silently in chests for nearly half a century ! 


M. INGREs, one of the most celebrated chiefs of 
the modern French school of Painting, has deter- 
mined to bring out, in the book form, and with 
descriptive letter press, engravings of the com- 
plete collection of all his productions (after the 
manner of the Liber Veritatis of Claude), from the 
commencement of his career down to the present 
time. Simple designs and rough sketches are to 
be given, as well as great and laboured pictures. 
In the PHILOSOPHIE DE L’ART, of Clemence Ro- 
bert—a work which, notwithstanding its wild, 
irregular mysticism, still deserves a more extend- 
ed reputation than it has hitherto enjoyed—we 
find the following remarks on Ingres. 

“Tn the midst of those excited colourists who 
were conquering nature in all the truth of her 
local tints and secular guises, arose Ingres, insist- 
ing upon the great maxim of tradition, He cried 
aloud in the midst of the feast that the most se- 
ductive terrestrial pomps, and the most fairy-like 
hues, allied to the liveliest expressions, are as 
naught when separated from the Divine. 

“ A poor pilgrim here and there in holy Italy 
for half his life, the great Ingres, obscure until 
1830, did not till late, succeed in bringing to 
triumph the reconciling idea at which he, with- 
out losing faith or courage, had worked for 
twenty years. Graver and more solemn than 
Delaroche, less real and less lively in his colours, 
he is the austere prophet of our paintings, of 
which other artists are but the historians and 
poets. He brings again into the midst of our 
frivolous luxury, the majesty of a sacred style. 
David and Canova had said, ‘With Christian 
principles no beau ideal is possible—among the 
ancients only did Art exist—let us become Greeks 
and Romans!—They were believed, the Middle 
Age was about to be utterly destroyed, and it 
was even denied that it had ever possessed aught 
that was great. Then came the reaction, as fu- 
rious as the attack; but INGRES appeared as 
peacemaker, saying ‘ Antique Art was beautiful, 
so too is the Christian, and it will become more 
and more so, as it returns to its own principles.’ 





valets were seen advancing, bending like Carya- 











For Ingres everything is tradition and truth.” 
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Dear reader!—we know that you have thus far reli- 
giously read through your May number of Sartain, and 
that you have found very many things in its pages to 
please your delicate fancy and refined taste :—but we 
know, too, oh, charming one! that you await the unfold- 
ing of your editor’s budget, as the créme de lacréme of your 
repast ;—and we must not disappoint your dainty anticipa- 
tions. Nor should we, in truth, when the only trouble in 
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the case can be l'embarrus des richesses ;—a comfortable, | 


corpulent, respectable embarrassment, that, let folks 
grumble as they may, they are never very anxious to be 
extricated from. Rare contributions from the realms of 
Literature, Art and Science—ay, Science! as you will 
presently see—have we prepared for our pet department. 


We smile good-humouredly—we are always a rather | 


happy-looking personage—as we proceed to our sorting, 
Such a melange! We are really getting into the old 
quandary, of not knowing where to begin. If we were 
in the country, the thing would be settled at once; we 
would write you an exquisite rustic revery that should 
immeasurably distance all the Ik. Marvels, and Peasant 
Bards extant. Nay, on second thoughts, we should write 
a series of them, and entitle them, not ‘**Gemo-graphs,” 
though they would be gems of the first water, “sans 
doute,” but that title is already appropriated to a new 


and wonderful style of engraving ; nor “‘ Hurry-graphs,” | 


for Willis has monopolized that cognomen; but we 
would call them “ Leisure-graphs,” or “ Sartain-graphs,” 
or simply “Our-graphs,” or we would hunt up some 
other euphonious and appropriate prefix that should be 
admirably expressive of our subject, retaining the popular 
“Graph” as a termination, to make the thing take. But 
we are not in the country,—unfortunately, our vacation 
is a long while off; there is nothing within ken, but an 
interminable continuity of bricks and mortar,—and you 
remember, for of course you read everything we say— 
that we have already defined our position as to “ make- 
believe” inspiration. What a wearisome thing this city 
life is, with its “tedious dispensation” of conventionali- 
lies; every day we grow more and more sensible of its 
falseness, and long to bury ourself (figuratively) in a 
wooded paradise, among flowers and trees, and birds 
and bees, away out, anywhere. Nay, we have selected 
the very spot we mean to escape to, one of these fine 
days—a pleasant place wherein to write our pastorals. 
In the meanwhile, read you Stoddard’s “* Carmen Nature 
Triumphale,” and as a substitute for our deferred Rural- 
Graphs, be pleased to accept this charming “ Lay of the 
Spring,” by Emily 8. Brown ;—received just in time for 
the very page it is wanted for. 


A LAY OF THE SPRING. 


O, joy of Spring! 
I hear the young leaves whispering; 
I feel the sweet wind lightly stir 
Beauty from out her sepulchre! 
She riseth in her saintly light, 


She riseth like another morn; 

And human hearts behold her dawn, 
And newly thrill, and gladly sing, 
Thou art a living joy, O Spring! 


O songs of Spring! 
The voice of every living thing ; 
The carol that the poet brook 
Is writing in the meadow’s book ; 
The songs that birds, devoid of art, 
Are sending through the forest’s heart; 
Of waters sweet, and mountain wild; 
Songs of the dreamer and the child; 
With one accord they sweetly sing, 
Thou art a harmony, O Spring! 


O, love of Spring! 
Love waketh in her wakening; 
Love beameth in her tender sky ; 
Love trembleth in her breezy sigh ; 
Love grieveth in her few sweet tears; 
Love smiles where her first flower appears ; 
Love gloweth on her blushing hills, 
And Love along her valley thrills ; 
And tender greenwood voices sing, 
Thou art a fount of love, O Spring! 


O, life of Spring! 
She cometh on immortal wing; 
The wood hath felt her kindling breath, 
And wakens from its wintry death ; 
She speaks to all who taste her bliss, 
There is another life than this, 
A truer life—O Man, awake! 
And thine immortal birthright take ; 
Through heaven and earth the echoes ring, 
Awake to thine eternal Spring! 
E. 8S. B. 





The youthful author of the following graceful stanzas, 
received the “ Honorary Degree” at the recent com- 
mencement of the Philadelphia High School. We notice. 
with pleasure, several promising aspirants for literary 
distinction, among the graduates of this excellent insti- 
tution; keen debaters, and eloquent orators, too, are 
growing up among their number, and we predict that 
some of the future most distinguished * grave and potent 
seignors” of our legislative halls, will have made their 
maiden speeches in the “ Forensic and Literary Circle.” 


| organized by the pupils of our free College. But you are 


waiting for the poem. 


ALL THINGS LOVE ME. 
BY JAMES T. MITCHELL. 


I have sat by a ruined bower 
Of broken and crumbling stone, 
Whence sounds of mirth and laughter 
For many a year had flown. 
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But around its moss-grown pillars 
The green old ivies clung, 

And their arms to breeze of summer, 
Or wind of the winter, flung; 


With a summer sky above me, 
I have looked on the dwelling lone, 
And thought that “some things love me,” 
As the ivy loves the stone. 


I have strayed where golden lilies 
Slept on the streamlet’s bank, 

Or stooped them down and kissed it, 
And its loving waters drank ; 


And, pressing the beautiful flowers 
With wayward, wandering feet, 
I thought that “some things love me,” 
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As the lilies the streamlet greet. 


I have passed by many a garden 

Where the bride of the sun bloomed bright, 
And it bent to its ardent bridegroom, 

In the blaze of his noontide light; 


I saw it turning towards him, 
As his daily course was run, 

And I thought that “some things love me,” 
As the flowers love the sun. 


I have heard the lark’s light carol, 
In the calm of a summer morn; 

And its song, as it flew towards heaven, 
Afar through the air was borne; 


And listening to the echo, 
As it fell from the bird on high, 

I thought that “ some things love me,” 
As the sky-lark loves the sky. 


I have heard the dash of the torrent, 
And seen through the misty spray, 

The fall of the laughing waters 
Gleam in the light of day; 


I have been where the Father of Rivers 
Rushes, with waters wide, 

From the crystal lake of the mountain 
To the turbulent ocean tide ; 


I have seen the rose and the orange 
Twining beside his course, 

And I’ve seen the mighty Missouri 
Join him with rushing force. 


From all I learned a lesson, 
As taught by those above; 

And I knew that all things love me, 
For Nature’s law is love. 


Nature’s law is reciprocity. If you are in doubt whe- 
ther “ All Things Love” you, ask your own heart if it 
loves all things, and the first query is answered by the 
second. 

A truce to sentiment. Attend you, in your gravest 
and most dignified mood, while we reveal, for your 
edification, a page of our scientific researches and re- 
sources,—first confessing, in all seriousness and honesty, 
that we have been led to the consideration of blending 
practical instruction with our esthetic entertainment by 
the severe criticisms of a certain writer in the “ Demo- 
cratic Review,” who recently entered into an elaborate 
exposition of the demerits of “ Parlour Periodicals.” De- 
sirous of redeeming our own Magazine, at least, from 
the alleged charge of “frivolity,” we have planned the 
series of original developments, which, as will be ap- 





SCIENTIFIC. 


Beginners in Astronomy will thank us for presenting 
here 





THE FOUR QUARTERS OF THE MOON. 


As the learned keep dark upon the subject, and the 
moon itself offers no reflections to elucidate it, we must 
presume that the analogy with other four-limbed crea- 
tures is preserved, and the “fore-quarters” are lighter 


—— 
a 


THE “HIND QUARTERS,” 





of which we offeracur. The learner must not confound 





THE LEGS OF THE TRIANGLE 


with the moon’s limbs, nor suppose that the cuts have 
any connexion with the eclipse. 

Lunacy, of which one type is moon-a-mania, takes its 
name from the moon, because that orb governs the tide, 
and, hence, men who are tied; though it does not follow 
that tide-waiters are lunatics. Mild as the moon appears, 
men have often been struck by it—at least by its beauty. 
What, indeed, could be more striking than a view from 
Jupiter of all his moons at once? There we might often 
be delighted by that pleasing phenomenon of 





MOONS IN CONJUNCTION, 


seen from the top of some “‘ heaven-kissing hill.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF METEOROLOGY. 


A Ratn-BEau anp WateER-Spout.—A gentleman offers 
his umbrella to a lady, while the water pours on his 
shoulders from a dislocated eave-spout. 

Ture Son DRAWING WarteR.—The boy is at the well. 
while the father stands with a switch to compel obedi- 
ence. This is a sign of a bad reign. 

A THUNDER-BoLt.—This rivets attention to the storm. 
Can only be shown in illumination by lightning, parti- 
cularly when the thunder is heavy. 

A SuppENn SquvaLu.—lilustrated by a ship’s buoy and 
farmer’s boy knocked about by head breakers. 





parent at a glance, must prove of immeasurable im- 
portance, and tend to the enlightenment of thousands of 
bewildered and benighted students. 





A HicH GaLe.—Winds having no colour but in the 
past tense, as rose and blew, this is represented by old 
gentlemen in the background “raising the wind,” as 
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shown by the “dust,” while their sons are in the fore- 
ground. “raising Ned.” The peculiarity of this gale is 
that after a thorough blow-out there’s no calm. 

A Faunce Star.—The portrait of a great Actor in 
growing disgrace :—a phenomenon belonging to the 17th 
century, we believe. 

A Lunar Bow.—A photographic likeness of Diana’s 
bow, showing the chaste goddess in the chase. 

Scorcu Miss’p.—A dissolving view of fugitives from 
Flodden Field. 

Sun-Doc.—A wood-cut of the tree whose boughs and 
bark make the bays of Apollo. This we may suppose 
to be dog- wood. 

The same phenomenon is called by some authors 
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A Mock Son,—which is figured by a girl in boy’s 
clothes, as this typifies a projection from one sphere to 
play “shines” in another. 

The exhibition closes with a true picture of a Wer 
Dey, being a sketch of an Algerine governor, just taken 
from—the sea. 


As your perceptive faculties have doubtlessly been 
immensely strengthened by our lucid explanations and 
illustrations of the foregoing phenomena, we think it 
were safe to leave you unaided to puzzle out the inter- 
pretation of our Rebus, promising that the application of 
its sententious moral shall not be found wholly inappli- 
cable to place and position. 








Not satisfied to rest our character for erudition solely upon our achievements in science, knowing the prestige 
of profundity imparted by antiquarian lore, and believing that Mr. D'Israeli had not yet monopolized Yankee 
“Curiosities of Literature,” we determined on collecting some rare specimens ourself. Asa first result, we have 
the pleasure of introducing you to a highly imaginative poem, entitled “ The Ruined Tavern,” which startlingly 
reminded us of Poe’s celebrated “ Haunted Palace.” Query,—which is the original? We are mystified. What 
a discovery it would be, at this very day, when a thousand poetasters are busily engaged in imitating the peculi- 
ties of Edgar Allan Poe, to learn that the great poet borrowed the idea of one of his finest compositions from some 
‘“‘inglorious Milton,”—some too modest and retiring son of genius! 


THE HAUNTED PALACE. 
In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 
Once a fair and stately palace— 
Radiant palace—reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought’s dominion— 
It stood there! 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair! 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow, 
(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago,) 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts, plumed and pallid, 
A wingéd odour went away. 


Wanderers in that happy valley, 
Through two luminous windows, saw 
Spirits moving musically, 
To a lute’s well-tunéd law, 
Round about a throne where, sitting 
(Porphyrogne !) 
In state, his glory well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 


And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 
And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 
In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The wit and wisdom of their king. 


But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate. 
(Ah, let us mourn!—for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him desolate !) 
And round about his home the glory 

That blushed and bloomed, 
Is but a dim remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 


THE RUINED TAVERN. 
In the darkest of our alleys 
By the Ethiop tenanted, 
Once a dark and dingy tavern— 
Dusky tavern—reared its head. 
Down in Small Street—this side Shippen— 
It stood there! 
Never negro took a “nip” in 
Fabric half so black and bare. 


O'er its door, with fancies golden, 
Swung a sign-board to and fro, 

(This was bright once—in the olden 
Time long ago.) 

And many a dusty cobweb dallied, 
In that old day, 

Along the rafters dark and squalid, 
Whence curious odours went away. 


Strangers, wandering through that alley, 
Through two dusky windows, saw 

Sambo “ forward two” with Sally, 
To a fiddle’s creaking saw. 

There, before a bar where, sitting 
(Dispensing gin!) 

With form and features well befitting, 
The keeper of the place was seen. 


Once many a black, with anger glowing, 
Stood round the tavern door, 

Through which came noises, rolling, flowing, 
And louder evermore,— 

Discordant sounds, nor rhyme, nor reason, 
That seemed to moan in pain, 

Of Christiana—Kline, and Treason, 
Alberti, and Judge Kane. 


Then Marshal Keyser, large in office, 
With awful learning in his pate ;— 
Exclaimen “This a disorderly house is, 
And has been so of late!” 

And so before his martial glory 
The place was doomed; 

And down to Moyamensing bore he 
The crowd, and them entombed. 
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*s And travellers, now, who pass that valley, 

7) Through the red-litten windows, see 
Vast forms, that move fantastically 

oT To a discordant melody, 

mn While, like a ghastly rapid river, 


Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out forever 
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And strangers, now, who pass that alley, 
No more around the windows throng 

To hear “ Around the corner, Sally,” 
Or “Take your time, Miss Long,” 

For an ogre, hight “Judge Parsons,”. 
Said, “ Landlord, you must go 

(While your house is shut forever) 


n And laugh—but smile no more. In the Black Maria—below !” 
: Reader, we have been imposed upon! Like many of our illustrious predecessors in the same pursuit of MS. 
‘. treasures, we, in our anxiety to make out a case of mystery—had entirely overlooked facts that were staring us / 
of in the face. As soon as it was suggested to us that the “Christiana Trials” were a modern invention, we under- 
i. stood the whole matter. “The Ruined Tavern” must be only a parody, after all,—the localities, not of classic 
celebrity, but of Philadelphia notoriety. Here is another specimen of Yankee Bon Gaultierism. 
THE MINSTREL BOY. THE ALDERMAN. 
The minstrel boy to the war is gone; The alderman to the feast is gone; 
Iu the ranks of death you'll find him; Near a loin of veal you'll find him; | 
His father’s sword he has girded on, A napkin white he has girded on, ; 
And his wild harp swung behind him.— And a waiter stands behind him.— t 
‘Land of song!” said the warrior bard, “Loin of veal!” said the “man of lard,” i 
“Though all the world betrays thee, “Though all the world despise thee, ; 
e One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard, One longing eye shall show regard, : 
e One faithful harp shall praise thee.” One watery mouth shall prize thee.” 
e The glutton gorged !—but the luscious loin 
y The minstrel fell!—but the foeman’s chain Could not bring his craving under; 
at Could not bring his proud soul under; He seized a roasted pig by the groin, 
i. The harp he loved ne’er spoke again,— And tore its limbs asunder, 
e He tore its chords asunder; And cried, “ Delicious infant swine, 


And cried, “No chains shal! sully thee, 
Thou soul of love and bravery! 

Thy songs were made for the pure and free; 
They shall never sound in slavery.” 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA IN THE MARCH NUMBER OF 


Thou feast for saint or sinner! 
I'll cram thee down this throat of mine ;— 
Thou’lt squeak no more for dinner.” 
Dick DaRLeEy. 


he then drew from memory, of Cooke, Jefferson, and 








other actors, were deemed so extraordinary as the pro- 
ductions of one destitute of the advantages of artistic 
training, that he was in 1811 sent to London to pursue the 
study of art under competent teachers, and in due time 
he attained that high rank he still holds. The picture, so 
well known by engravings, of “Sir Roger de Coverly 
going to Church,” was among the first that established 
his fame. His style is vigorous and truthful, and his pic- 
tures show the care with which the draperies and all 
other objects in the composition, are painted directly 5 
from nature. 


SARTAIN'S MAGAZINE, 


BY JEANNIE PARKER. 


The sun was rising, glad and bright, 
When, merging from the dusky night, 
There burst upon the soldier's sight, 
In all its calm and holy light, 

A nation’s natal day ; 


Ae So om 


While, waving o’er the village green, 

Unfurled to deck the glowing scene, 

Suspended earth and heaven between, 

There Old John saw, with raptured mien, 
The spangled Flag on high. 


THE Corsarr’s Iste.—This beautiful engraving, from 
the burin of Albert W. Graham, is after one of the most 
effective of the works of J. D. Harding. It illustrates a 
passage in Byron’s poem of “The Corsair,” and repre- 
sents the bark of Conrad leaving home, while the be- 
reaved Medora stands weeping at his departure. ; 


Reclining on his Staff, he gazed; 
While wife and child stood by amazed; 
His grateful eyes to heaven were raised, 
He may have murmured “God be praised!” 
For so he passed away. “¢ He’s gone !’—against her heart, that hand‘is driven, 
Convulsed and quiek—then gently raised to heaven; 
She looked and saw the heaving of the main; 
The white sail set—she dared not look again; 
But turned with sickening soul, within the gate— 
‘It is no dream—and I am desolate!’” 


The Flag was furled at eventide ; 

The summer zephyrs softly sighed ; 

And near the spot where Old John died, 

The rising moon, in all her pride, 
Disclosed a flagless Staff. 


OUR EMBELLISHMENTS. 


THE ForGoTreN Strain.—This fine print, the first in 
order in the arrangement of the present number, is en- 
graved by Mr. Samuel Sartain, whose talents have al- 
ready placed him in a very high position in the profes- Q . , ' 
sion he has chosen. The beautiful work from his burin, | °” wood, after a design by Karl Girardet, and finely illus- 
in the “ Friendship’s Offering” for 1852, entitled “Mary,” | tates Mr. Richardson’s article in this number. An ad- 
is worthy of all, and more than all, the commendations | rable paper by the —— author, entitled “Men, Man- 
that have been bestowed upon it. The original of “The | ®&S; and Mountains,” will appear in our next. 

Forgotten Strain,” is by Charles R. Leslie, who, for the 
past quarter of a century, has deservedly enjoyed a repu- 
tation. as one of the first artists in England. Many still 
reside in Philadelphia, who remember him when a lad 
serving in the bookstore of Mr. Bradford, in Chestnut 
Street, below Fourth. The portraits in character which 


Harding is a very distinguished painter, in both oil and 
water colours, but eminent, chiefly, for his crayon draw- 
ings of landscape and architecture, unsurpassed, and 
unsurpassable for the amount of character and effect 
produced, by the smallest possible labour. 


THE AVALANCHE, is a remarkably spirited engraving 
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CoMPARATIVE PsYCHOLOGY AND UNIVERSAL ANALOGY. 
VEGETABLE Portraits oF CHARACTER, Compiled from ‘ 
various sources, with original additions. By M. Ence- 
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wortH Lazarus, M.D. New York: Fow.er & WELLS. 
Vol. 1, 16mo. 263 pp. 


The pretty picture-books, devoted to the “ Language of 
Flowers.” that may be frequently found in our Drawing. 
rooms and Boudoirs, a treasured oracle with young 
ladies, consist, merely, in defining a series of arbitrary 
floral emblems, with selected poetry to suit each peculiar 
expression of sentiment, and leaving it entirely to the 
ingenuity of the student, if at all curious in the matter, 
to learn why one delicate blossom should image amia- 
bility, and another sensibility, &c. 

But here we have an entirely new revision of the Lan- 
guage of Flowers, opening to us a world of enchanting 
discoveries in Passional Botany. The charm in tracing 
out these analogies, in the various vegetable representa- 
tives of human portraitures, or human passions, the appo- 
siteness of form, habit, colour, and condition to the type 
of character they symbolize, may be appreciated by the 
most unscientific reader, yet is worthy of the attention of 
the profound scholar. The analogies given, appeal to 
our familiar observation for the attestation of their truth- 
fulness, and may be readily comprehended by those who 
had not given a previous thought to the subject. We be- 
come infected with the author’s spirit of investigation, as 
we read; his analyses are suggestive of much more in 
the same line, that we might do for ourselves, and that 
would prove infinitely more elevating and interesting, 
than studying the Latin names of “The Forget me Not,” 
and * Heart’s Ease,” or planning a bouquet, that to “the 
one who understands it,” or has a Flora’s Dictionary on 
hand, would present at sight, an innumerable group of 
pretty words. 

The volume is partly made up of translations from dif- 
ferent authors, the remainder being written originally by 
Dr. Lazarus. The arrangement is in so far faulty, that 
if struck by a particularly beautiful thought, or happy 
illustration, you cannot, at a glance, determine to whom 
it should be accredited. One or two extracts from this 
work may serve to indicate the sort of pleasure to he 
derived from its perusal. The first is from “The Lilies 
and their Lessons,” the lily being the vegetable symbol 
of truth. 


“This flower, emblem of purity and rectitude, has two 
whimsical properties: it is treacherous, and it lives in 
banishment. First, it is perfidious, in bedaubing with a 
yellow powder whomsoever, seduced by its perfume, 
approaches too nearit. The soiling, which draws laughter 
upon its victim, represents the fate of those who fami- 
liarize themselves with truth. 

** Let a man, docile to the lessons of our moralists, and 
resolved to practise the august truth, which is, they tell 
us, the best friend of the human race, go into a saloon to 
tell the free and full truth about what the company pre- 
sent have done or are doing—the extortions of business 
men, and the secret intrigues of the ladies; he shall be 
treated as a philosophic barbarian, a chur] inadmissible 
to good company. Every one, by an invitation to the 
door, will prove to him that august truth is by no means 
the best friend of mortals, and can only conduct its too 
earnest devotee to disgrace. Nature writes us this lesson 
in the pollen with which she covers the stamens of the 
lily. It would seem that she would say to him whom 
this flower attracts—beware thou of truth; do not rub 
thyself against it. This is the meaning of the smear that 
she draws over those imprudent noses which rub them- 
selves carelessly against the lily flower, and get pointed 
at presently by the children, as we get ourselves pointed 
at by the fathers, when we dare to speak to them the 
august truth. 

“Second, The banishment of the Lily —Truth is beautiful ; 
yes, but beautiful to be seen at a distance; and such is 
the opinion of the great world, since it cannot admit the 
flower of truth. We shall hardly present a bouquet of 
lilies to a lady of fashion; we shall see no lily in the par- 
lour of a Creesus. All lovely as this flower is, its form, 
its perfume, its translucent white, befit not the class of 
Sybarites. They like the lily and truth only at a distance. 
They banish it to the corners of the flower-bed. In bou- 
quet, it only suits the people who have no fear of weighty 
truth. Thus may we see the lily displayed at public festi- 
vals, or at the door of humble inn, where truth presides. 
It charms children who fear not the full and frank truth. 
In Catholic countries it is used to adorn the statues and 
pictures of saints on the feast days; and they do well to 
place the symbol of truth in the hands of the inhabitants 
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of heaven, for if it is in fashion in the other world, it is by 
no means so inthis. Other emblems of truth are varied 
in the species of this flower; the orange-coloured lily 
represents another class of the lovers of truth; those 
atrabilious misanthropes who practise it rudely. and know 
not how to make it amiable; so has this lily the charac- 
ters of austerity. It has no perfume (charin). Its colour 
is that of severe enthusiasm, the deep orange,—a dull 
shade—black spots.” 


Our next quotation is a beautiful experience in the 
psychology of the “Grape Vine”—emblem of composite 
and collective friendship. 


“The vine loves to gossip. It is u fault which is com- 
mon to it with the setter dog, and with many amiable 
persons of both sexes; and in conscience it would be 
difficult to impute this charming weakness as a crime to 
a plant whose juice unties the tongue, and which is a 
cardinal emblem of friendship. In the ardour of expan- 
sion whieh consumes it, the vine attaches itself with love 
to all that surrounds it; it climbs familiarly on the shoul- 
der of plum trees, of olives, of elms—it enclasps all the 
trees. Since the vine modulates in the tone of friendship, 
its familiarity is legitimate. I had one for the friend of 
my childhood, a generous and prodigal friend whom I 
still see here stretch out to me its long arms loaded with 
fruits, fruits golden and purple, which waited to ripen in 
those happy days of September, when the young exile re- 
turns to his natal hearth, when the schoolmaster is mute 
that the red-throat may sing. 

“Its rich foliage, delight of the children, pride of the fa- 
mily, not content to garland with its network the south- 
ern face of an immense wall, had scaled its crest to be 
on neighbourly terms by means of its most adventurous 
twigs with an espalier of the next house. 

“The most cordial understanding reigned between the 
two trellises, and several circumstances which a garde- 
ner will guess without mentioning them, had contributed 
to drawitsties closer. Butdeath one day entered the next 
house, then came a new master, who pretended to the 
right of adding a few feet to the height of the dividing 
wall, and whe abused it. 

“Tt was then necessary to sever the tendrils which 
linked together the friendly espaliers. Their hearts long 
bled, and the barbarity soon showed its results. From the 
first autumn the harvest of both trellises diminished by half 
in weight and in flavour. The year after, the two stalks 
put forth only in wood, and increased in height with in- 
credible energy. It'was pitiful to see the stumps of 
hardened tendrils under the leaf, discolour the place 
where the bunches of translucid gold formerly displayed 
themselves in all the lustre of their appetizing beauty. 
Two or three years passed without ong about any 
notable change in the disposition of the rebel espaliers. 

“ Horticultural science vainly appealed to all the re- 
sources of vegetable therapeutics to conquer this obsti- 
nate barrenness. 

“Warm manures, foot baths, winter mantles of straw, 
caresses, minute attentions, nothing answers the purpose, 
or rather all is turned into wood. On both sides of the 
wall the disappointment reaches its acme, especially 
among the children. Idleness alone is sweet after ten 
months of unwilling labour in the garden of Greek roots; 
but indolence beloved of the Chasselas grape is far 
sweeter still. The old folks already speak of extreme 
measures, and pronounce the fiat of tearing up the vines 
when one fine morning in April, the down of the buds of 
both trellises opens and allows a double gemmula to be 
seen issuing from its silky covering, unhoped-for promise 
of a rich harvest. 

‘And as one of the proprietors was boasting of the 
success of his efforts, which had triumphed, if you 
might believe him, over the resistance of nature: 
‘Father,’ asked his son, a child of twelve, who shared 
largely in his father’s joy, ‘have you observed how the 
branches which they separated three years ago, have 
met above the wall, say”? The Senteed father took no 
account of the child’s observation. Five months after- 
ward, amid the joys of the harvest, the proprietor of the 
neighbouring trellis repeated for the twentieth time to 
him, ‘ Do you know that this is very queer, the coalition 
of these two vines, which give each other the word to 
strike, and then to resume bearing at the same time ”” 

“<¢Ttiscertainly very singular and inexplicable,’ replied 
my father, who,was a learned man. 

“There have many dramas been made with convent 
walls, cloistered victims and silken ladders, not more in - 
teresting than these simple facts. The annals of passiona! 
botany which few have hitherto explored, swarm with 
similar histories and—remarkable circumstance ;—the 
moral of these romances always says: God has placed 
us in this world to love and to enjoy; let us love, let us 
be happy, in order to please God. 

““ Why did these two vines refuse to bear during three 
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years? Because the attraction of the vine is to bind itself | 
in friendship with all that surrounds it, to gossip about 
various matters. In separating the two friendly espa- 
liers, in subjecting them to the order of the cloister, in 
condemning them to silence, a destiny had been forced 
on them not proportional to their attractions. They re- 
pelled, and refused to bear. They were in their right, 
and they re-entered the path of harmony and fecundity 
on the day when they re-entered the path of their attrac- 
tions. These are, however, beings to which civilized 
science denies feeling.” 





LAYs OF THE Scorrish CAVALIERS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Wituiam Epmonstoune Aytoun. New York: J. 
S. REDFIELD. 16mo. 351 pp. From A. Harr. 


The principal poems in this volume, and by far the 
most interesting—are founded upon striking incidents in 
the history of Scotland; of the time when Scotland had 
a history of her own, ere sinking into the insignificance 
of her present dependency. 

The lays of the Cavaliers are written in the spirit of a 
true and Joyal adherent, whose kindling sympathy with 
their cause, and dislike of the Covenanters, imparts al- 
ternately a strain of fiery vehemence and pathetic lamen- 
tation to his pen. The Massacre of Glencoe furnishes 
the theme of one of the most effective of these composi- 
tions—the “ Widow of Glencoe.” It commences with the 
following finely characteristic passage. 

“ Do not lift him from the bracken, 
Leave him lying where he fell— 
Better bier ye cannot fashion : 
None beseems him half so well 
As the bare and broken heather, 
And the hard and trampled sod, 
Whence his angry soul ascended 
To the judgment-seat of God! 
Winding-sheet we cannot give him— 
Seek no mantle for the dead, 
Save the cold and spotless covering 
Showered from heaven upon his head. 
Leave his broadsword as we found it, 
Beut and broken with the blow, 
Which, before he died, avenged him 
On the foremost of the foe. 
Leave the blood upon his bosom— 
Wash not off that sacred stain; 
Let it stiffen on the tartan, 
Let his wounds unclosed remain, 
Till the day when he shall show them 
At the throne of God on high, 
When the murderer and the murdered 
Meet before their Judge’s eye!” 

“The Heart of the Bruce,” is a very successful imita- 
tion of the early ballad. blending the sweetness and 
simplicity of the olden time, with a force of expression 
and terseness unknown to the original type. “The 
Burial-March of Dundee,” a stern, solemn chant, “ Edin- 
burgh after Flodden,” and “ The Execution of Montrose,” 
are equally indicative of earnest feeling and artistic 
finish. 

In the present instance we are not disposed to quarrel 
with the tory prejudices of the author—(Mr. Aytoun is 
the editor of Blackwood)—for we believe the enthusiasm 
of the poet was rendered a!l the more fervid, through the 
decided political opinions of the professor. 





NARRATIVES OF SorRcERY AND Maaic; From the most 
Authentic Sources. By Tuomas Wricurt, M.A.,F.S.A. 
J.S. Reprievp, Clinton Hall, New York. 12mo. 420 pp. 
From A. Harr. 

We have here a careful compilation of the most inte- 
resting developments of Sorcery and Magic in the his- 
tory of the world. The object of the writer has been to 
give detailed accounts of the various forms assumed at 
different periods by prevalent superstitions, and their 
effects upon the progress and peace of society ; sometimes 
regarded as a vulgar fable, again employed as an arm of 
ecclesiastical power. The recitals are given without 
an attempt to account for the origin, or to explain the 
mysterious and marvellous phenomena that has been 
credibly vouched for. 
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| benevolent and powerful wizard. 
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Some of the stories were familiar to us, such as the 


| aarrative of Dr. Faustus and Friar Bacon; others, 


equally remarkable and inexplicable, we have read for 
the first time. From the chapter on the * Medieval Type 
of the Sorcerer,” we glean the following items: That 
until a very recent period, the people in the neighbour- 
hood of Palestine, regarded the immortal Horace as a 
That a story of the 


| thirteenth century, represented scholars proceeding to 








the tomb of Ovid and receiving answers from his manes 
—in fact, practising necromancy. Hippocrates, under 
the corrupted name of Ypocras, was supposed to have 
effected his cures by magic, and formed the hero of a 
legendary history of the twelfth century. But above all] 
these renowned worthies, flourished the great Virgil, 
surnamed the Enchanter; not enchanting mankind by 
his genius as a poet, but by his ingenuity as a conjurer; 
performing veritable feats of legerdemain, that Professor 
Anderson might vainly hope to imitate. 

Although these stories partake largely of the horrible, 
this volume will have a fascinating attention for an ex- 
tensive class of readers. And it were well in rejecting 
the dark miracles of the past as obsolete delusions, to 
give a thought to the verdict posterity may yield to the 
reputed superstitions existing in our midst; to the authen- 
ticated mesmeric revelations and spiritual manifesta- 
tions of which we have daily account, and which it 
were unwise and unphilosophical to pass by without 
serious and unprejudiced examination. 





MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
ARSENE 'HoussayE. New York: J. S. REDFIELD. 
2 volumes, 12mo., 902 pp. From W. B. ZieBEr. 

The French notabilities of the eighteenth century have 
never been so admirably represented as in the sparkling 
pages of Houssaye. The sayings and doings of authors, 
artists, and actresses, of the reigu of Louis XV., are 
related in the spirit of one of their witltiest contempora- 
ries, rather than in the style of a writer recording events 
of the distant past. And how distant that past seems, 
when we read of the triumphant influence of a Madame 
de Pompadour or a Mademoiselle Camargo,—of the 
goddess of the Opera, the despotic mistress at Versailles! 
Houssaye neither pauses in his narratives to moralize 
over the vices nor eulogize the virtues of the notorious 
or distinguished personages of whom he writes. He is 
content to gracefully delineate the romance of their 
lives as he has gleaned it from less entertaining chroni- 
clers. The moral may be drawn from the facts, without 
the aid of a homily, by whosoever cares to follow up the 
changeful fortunes of these gay devotees of Pleasure, 
and mark the dark and cheerless evening, as well as the 
hour of noontide splendour. These sketches are replete 
with love and gallantry, wit and satire, folly and fashion, 
circumstance of every shade, varied as the characters 
and physiognomies described. We are admitted to the 
studio of the artist, the brilliant debates of philosophers, 
the recherché suppers of the reigning actress, the royal 
saloons of Versail!es;—to all the glittering scenes that 
served as a costly prelude to the national tragedy in 
1793. No period in the history of France affords such 
rich material for a work like this, nor has it been pre- 
viously so effectively used. 

We are glad to notice the announcement of other 
translations from the same author, which, we presume 
Mr. Redfield will issue uniform with the elegant volumes 
before us. Houssaye has made several valuable contri- 
butions to Literature and the Arts :—a magnificent work 
on “The History of Flemish and Dutch Painting,” 
“The Life and Works of Rembrandt,” some * Poems,”’ 


“and, most popularly attractive of all, a very interesting 


collection of romances, tales, aud voyages. He also 
edited “The Artist,” a modern encyclopedia of Litera- 
ture and Art. 


Tue Book or Batuaps. Edited by Bon Gautrirr. 
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New York: RepFreLtp. 1l6mo., 216 pp. From A. 
Hart. 


Perhaps the cleverest ballads in this collection of bur- 
lesque poesy are those said to have been sent to the 
Home Secretary by the unsuccessful competitors for the 
Laureateship. The imitations of Moore, Montgomery, 
Macaulay, Mrs. E. B. Browning, and Tennyson, are ex- 
ceedingly happy. Parodies, like caricatures, are voted 
barbarisms, but they are ingenious and amusing, and 


have their peculiar use. We like the metamorphosed 
‘*Merman.” 


‘*Who would not be 
The Laureate bold, 
With his butt of sherry 
To keep him merry, 
And nothing to do but to pocket his gold? 


*Tis I would be the Laureate bold! 
When the days are hot, and the sun is strong, 
I'd lounge in the gateway all the day long, 
With her Majesty’s footmen in crimson and gold. 
I'd care not a pin for the waiting-lord; 
But Pd lie on my back on the smooth greensward, 
With a straw in my mouth, and an open vest, 
And the cool wind blowing upon my breast; 
And I'd vacantly stare at the clear blue sky, 
And watch the clouds as listless as I, 
Lazily, lazily! 
And I'd pick the moss and daisies white, 
And chew their stalks with a nibbling bite; 
Aud I'd let my fancies roam abroad 
In search of a hint for a birthday ode, 
Crazily. crazily! 
Oh, that would be the life for me, 
With plenty to get and nothing to do, 
But to deck a pet poodle with ribands of blue, 
And whistle all day to the Queen’s cockatoo, 
Trance-somely, trance-somely ! 
Then the chambermaids, that clean the rooms, 
W ould come to the windows and rest on their brooms, 
With their saucy caps, and their crispéd hair, 
And they'd toss their heads in the fragrant air, 
And say to each other, ‘ Just look down there, 
At the nice young man, so tidy and small, 
Who is paid for writing on nothing at all, 
Haudsomely, handsomely !’ ” 


“ Locksley Hall” is travestied in too shocking a man- 
ner to allow of a single line in quotation. But there are 
some stanzas entitled “Caroline,” that may pleasantly 
recall the charming original:— 

“Lightsome, brightsome cousin mine? 

Easy, breezy Caroline! 

With thy locks all raven-shaded, 
From thy merry brow up-braided, 
Aud thine eyes of laughter full, 

Brightsome cousin mine! 

Thou in chains of love hast bound me :— 
Wherefore dost thou flit around me, 
Laughter-loving Curoline! 


- 


‘When I fain would go to sleep 
In my easy chair, 
Wheretore on my slumbers creep ?— 
Wherefore start me from repose, 
Tickling of my hookéd nose, 
Pulling of my hair? 
Wherefore, then, if thou dost love me, 
So to words of anger move me, 
Corking of this face of mine, 
Tricksy cousin Caroline! 


. 


Pins she sticks into my shoulder, 
Places needles in my chair, 

And, when I begin to scold her, 
‘Tosses back her combéd hair, 
With so saucy-vexed an air, 

That the pitying beholder 

Cannot brook that I should scold her: 

Then again she comes, and, bolder, 
Blacks anew this face of mine, 
Artful cousin Caroline!” 


The American Ballads contain some capital hits, but, 
on the whole, display the writer’s prejudices more effec- 
tively than his wit. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY LiFE, or Books, Places, 
and People. By Mary Russett Mirrorp. New 
York: Harper & Brorners. 12mo. 558 pp. 
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We agree with Miss Mitford, that the title of this book 
gives a very imperfect idea of its contents; personal 
recollections being merely incidental to the main purpose. 
By the way, the autobiographical scraps, when they do 
occur, fill the pleasantest pages in the volume. In their 
fresh, unaffected garrulousness we recognise the autho- 
ress of “Our Village,” and would be again willing to 
wander through half the green lanes in England with 
such a congenial companion. The mass of the material 
is made up of extracts from various authors, living and 
dead, English and American. Favourite selections of 
the authoress, partially neglected, unknown or unappre- 
ciated, that she would have her readers more familiarly 
acquainted with. Some shrewd, gossipy remarks and 
opinions, that do not at all remind us of critiques, serve 
as criticisms, and equally clever and agreeable biogra- 
phical sketches, or descriptions of manners or personal 
appearance, or little incidents of acquaintanceship, in- 
troduce us very delightfully to these several literary 
gems. We are glad, anywhere, to meet with Praed’s 
lyrical charades and other poems. A pity the charm of 
his playful genius should have only won posthumous 
fame. Longfellow, Holmes, Webster, Hawthorne, and 
other gifted Americans, have found place in the warm 
regards of the authoress, and are praised with an un- 
grudging spirit. 





A REEL IN a Bortteg, ror Jack in THE Do_pRuMs. By 
Rev. Henry T. Cueever. New York: CHARLES 
ScriBNner, 12mo. 355 pp. From Lipprncorr, GRAMBO 
& Co. 

Lest the title of this volume should deceive some of our 
readers with a promise of amusing and humorous inci- 
dents, we duly notify them that a * Reel in a Bottle” is a 
religious allegory, giving the adventures of two of the 
King’s Seamen, in a voyage to the Celestial Country - 
The “Doldrums” being a nautical cognomen for those 
portions of the Ocean, lying directly under the equator, 
where there is neither uortheast nor southeast trades, 
but baffling winds and calms. The voyage is a heavy 
looking affair, not to be rashly undertaken. We have 
yet to wait for a second John Bunyan in this depart- 
ment of letters. 





A Buckeye ABROAD; or Wanderings in Europe and the 
Orient. By Samue.L 8. Cox. New York: GrorcE 
P. Purnam. 12mo. 444 pp. From A. Hart. 

“The cry is, still they come.”—Journals of European 
Travel in 1851. The Great Exhibition is largely respon- 
sible, in the world of letters, for the literature of the year ; 
there was the inducement to go abroad, and in this day, 
the book-making is a natural and inevitable consequence. 
Our “ Buckeye” visits the same places, embracing the 
most interesting scenes in the Old World, that has been 
already visited by numbers of his countrymen, who have 
given us the benefit of their impressions. He makes no 
original discoveries, leads us into no unexplored regions; 
yet, in spite of this absence of novelty, has succeeded in 
getting up a very agreeable book. His observations and 
descriptions are stated in an intelligent and unaffected 
manner, sufficiently fresh and characteristic to give us a 
good-natured interest in the narrator. 

The volume is well printed, and embellished with a 
number of illustrations. 





Tuer History oF PALESTINE, FROM THE PATRIARCHAL AGE 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. By Joun Kirto, D.D. With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. Boston: GouLp & Lin- 
COLN. 


A work of more extended usefulness than a mere 
school-book, for which it was especially intended. It 
contains a connected history of the Hebrew nation, 
from the time of the first patriarch till the scattering of the 
race, with introductory chapters on the Geography and 
Natural History of the country, early customs and insti- 


















tutions, &c., the reader’s comprehension of and interest 
in the descriptive text, being materially assisted by the 
accompanying pictorial illustrations. The reputation of 
the author for knowledge of things “ Oriental,” is a gua- 
rantee for accurate and careful statements, and gives the 
book high value as a manual of reference. 





RicHaRDsON’s ARCTIC EXPEDITION, IN SEARCH OF StR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. New York: Harper & Broruers. 12mo. 
516 pp. From W. B. Zreser. 

In the autumn of 1847, it was decided to send out three 
separate expeditions in search of the missing ships, 
“Erebus” and “ Terror,’ under command of Sir John 
Franklin. One of these parties to proceed to Lancaster 
Sound, following up the supposed route of Sir John 
Franklin; another, to Behring’s Straits; and the third. 
down Mackenzie's River, with the view of surveying the 
coasts of the Coppermine River, as far as practicable, 
and of exploring portions of Wollaston Land. This last 
expedition, in charge of Sir John Richardson, ably 
assisted by Mr. Rue, as second’officer, embarked on this 
undertaking, in the summer of 1848, proceeding by boat 
voyage, through Rupert’s Land, and the Arctic Sea, 
crossing the land on foot, or in dog trains. The narra- 
tive of their perilous voyage is made up, principally, 
from the careful journal of the commander, who proved 
a most talented and efficient officer, and has rendered 
valuable service, by his lucid notes on the Geology, 
Botany, Natural History, and Geography of the region 
traversed. Besides the large amount of information on 
these subjects, Sir John Richardson gives us very inte- 
resting accounts of the manners and customs, and voca- 
bularies of the Esquimaux, and other tribes inhabiting the 
far North. The intelligent style of the narrator not only 
imparts spirit to the relation of the many adventures and 
privations encountered on their toilsome way, but reu- 
ders the details throughout agreeable, as well as instruc- 
tive. A number of wood-cuts illustrate the text. 





Tue GoLtpeN Curistmas; A Chronicle of St. John’s 
Berkeley. By the AuTnor or * THE YEMASEE,” &c. 
Charleston: Waker, Ricnarps & Co. 

This is the first number of a prospected series of popu- 
lar Southern books, to be issued in neat and convenient 
form and at low price. We hope the enterprise may be 
successful. 

The scene of the * Golden Christmas” is located at St. 
John’s,—one of the most polished, hospitable, and intelli- 
gent parishes of all the low country of South Carolina. 
The story is rather common-place in incident, but plea- 
santly related, sufficiently amusing to redeem it from ab- 
solute dulness, but not sufficiently brilliant to add any to 
Mr. Simms’s literary reputation. 





Woman AnD HER NeEeps. By Mrs. E. Oakes Smitu. 
New York: Fow.er & WELLs. 

Mrs. Smith pleads well and eloquently for the social 
enfranchisement of her sex. Deeply comprehending 
Woman’s Wrongs and Woman’s “ Needs,” she coura- 
geously protests against the conventional cant that has 
set up a false ideal as the one type of feminine perfection, 
and would, Procrustean-like, force all natures within the 
same arbitrary proportions. Gifted with strong com- 
mon sense, as well as a fine poetic imagination (more 
frequently combined, when either quality is of first rate 
order, than is popularly considered), our authoress writes 
out her thought in earnest language, that must win re- 
spect in the most conservate circles, and be hailed with 
enthusiasm in the smaller party who delight in her advo- 
cacy. 

These lectures are not intended as a crusade against 


existing institutions—does not deny the sanctity of the | 


marriage bond, or urge its repudiation. On the contrary, 
the writer would have the divorce laws more stringent ; 
Would have the true union indissoluble ; but urges that the 
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heedless contracts entered into by children of both sexes, 
should not be sanctioned by authority ; that natural legal 
equality of age, should be necessary to the formation of 
a valid bond, and only men and women of mature years, 
be able to vow themselves for life, unto each other. 
Above all, she would not have our girls educated in the 
belief that to get married is the only object of their bring- 
ing up, and failing therein, that the pale beyond is dis- 
creditable and desolate. Nor would she have our women 
believe, when wives and mothers, that their sympathies 
and influence must be limited to the home circle, and 
that they can have no work to do in the great world 
without. 

These papers were originally published in the columns 
of the * New York Tribune.” 





RaveEnscuirF. By THE AuTHOR oF “ TIME’S AVENGER,” 
&c. New York: Harper & BrorueErs. 

We have seldom read a fictitious narrative of more 
deeply tragic interest, than is presented in the earlier 
portion of this novel. In its continued scenes of highly 
wrought feeling, and strength of passion, our sympathies 
were more entirely and painfully enthralled, than in the 
fine story of “The Admiral’s Daughter,” by the same 
author. Yet “ Ravenscliff,’ on the whole, sadly disap- 
pointed our expectations; it is spun out twice the length 
the plot would bear, and is slovenly and inartistically 
constructed. It is a Tragedy where the grand denoue- 
ment comes on somewhere in the third act, and the re- 
mainder of the performance drags on heavily till the end, 
in fact as the wearied audience think, has no business to 
take place at all. 

The brief career of the heroine, Eleanor Wharncliffe, 
a gentle, lovely, and in spite of her physical and mora! 
weakness, most loveable character,—pure-hearted and 
sensitive, but not courageous enough to be true to herseli 
and others—loving right, abhorring wrong, yet acting 
with deceit and treachery—feebly struggling with the 
iron fate, a braver soul and stronger frame would have 
conquered—and yielding up, like a frightened child, her 
dearest hopes before the awful frown of family tyranny, 
are powerfully delineated. So, too, is the stern, some- 
times repulsive, yet noble character of Ravenscliff, with 
his wealth of idolizing affection, and bitter jealousy. But 
with the distressing scene of her death, scarcely more 
terrible than the description of their wedding, the spell 
of enchantment is over. 

The concluding chapters,—and half of the story is 
yet to be read—are clumsily added on, unredeemed by 
the apparent purpose, and as a sequel to the pathetic 
drama, they succeed, ineffective and uninteresting 





YANKEE YARNS AND YANKEE Le&EtTTERS. By JUDGE 
HawisurtToN. Philadelphia: T. B. Pererson. 

A series of very amusing epistles, indited by the re- 
doubtable * Sam Slick,” of pleasantmemory. Our Cana- 
dian Judge is quite at home in the telling of these humor- 
ous and satirical Yankee Yarns, and should keep to this 
department of letters, for which he is specially gifted, 
and not meddle with such grave and sombre themes as 


sr 








“The Rule and Misrule of the English in America.” The 
; Dedication to Lord John Russeli is more readable thai 
| such “mendacious effusions” are apt to be. He says: 
“T have selected your Lordship, then, as my Mecanas, 
not on account of your quick perception of the ridicu- 
lous or your powers of humour, but solely on account of 
the very extensive patronage at your disposal.” How 


their particular patron, from similar motives, concerns 
us little; the Judge supposes that the acknowledgment 
| of this primary truth may be counted as one of the best 
jokes his book contains. With the same commendable 
frankness, he continues: “I have inscribed it to you ac- 
cordingly, not for the purpose of paying a compliment to 
your Lordship, but that you may have an opportunity ot 





many “gratefully inscribed” authors make choice of 
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paying a very substantial compliment to me. Like an 
Eastern present, it is expected that it should be acknow- 
ledged by one of still greater value; and in order that 
there may be no mistake, I beg your Lordship to under- 
stand distinctly, that its merits are very great, and that 
the return should be one suitable for your Lordship to 
give and me toreceive, and not such a one as the Cana- 
dian rebels said to Lord Durham, ‘as shall be unworthy 
of us both,” &c. &c. 





Broruer JONATHAN'S WELCOME TO KossutH. A Poem. 
By the author of “Border Adventures, and other 
Poems,” &c. Boston: Horcukiss & Co., and REDDING 
& Co. Price 10cents. From W. B. ZreBer. 

An amusing metrical address, conservative in doctrine 
and satirical in expression, written by that pleasant 
Boston rhymester, Eugene Batchelder, whose marvel- 
lous poetico-prosaical Sea Serpent story, published some 
twelve months since, will be remembered for its happy 
facility in versification, or rather rhymification, as that 
sort of chiming jingle should be denominated, where the 
reader must find the “ verse” himself, instead of having 
it defined by the usual form of composition. 

The “ Welcome to Kossuth” has a prologue, purporting 
to be written by the Genius of Commerce, from which 
we extract the following clever lines. Our author is 
talking of the famous “ New York Editors” Banquet: 


“When their really gifted Morris, 
Their valiant ‘ Brigadier, 
Shall forsake the ‘ pen and scissors,’ 
And with vengeance grasp the spear; 
For he—the modern Kérner— 
Of lyric verse the lord, 
Shall at evening, on his lyre, 
Sing the prowess of his sword! 


“Ah! how easy at the ‘ Banquet,’ 
>Mid the popping of Champagne,— 
To speak of all the glories 
Of an Austrian campaign. 
And ah! how very easy, 
With a waiter at your back, 
And a venison steak before you, 
To speak of an attack!!” 


Brother Jonathan speaks his word of greeting in a 
‘kinder calkilating” way, that does not full justice to the 
more generous impulses of our national character. His 
speechifying is overcareful, and not overtruthful in ar- 
gument, so we will give none of it, but prefer transcrib- 
ing the “ personale” of the “ critter :” 


* But who is this that enters, 
In a costume rather queer? 

Ah! our old friend Brother Jonathan, 
We’re glad to see you here. 

Very short and striped trowse’s, 
Very straight and yellow vest, 

In a coat that laughter rouses, 
Comes the Ajax of the West. 


* And over all a homespun coat 
Of faint sky-blue he wears, 
Which often ’round the elbows 
Has met with some repairs ; 
On his feet a pair of cowhide boots, 
On his neck a dark cravat, 
And o’er his gray and grizzled locks, 
A nice new cotton hat. 


‘Tn one hand he swings a jackknife, 
In the other holds a stick, 

From which the long-tailed shavings 
Fly furious and thick. 

There’s something very easy 
And careless in his mien, 

That might almost mark him noble, 
In a different costume seen. 


“ There’s a very shrewd expression 
About the mouth and eyes, 
That the want of any ‘ mother wit’ 
Most decidedly denies; 
Something wise, too, seems to linger 
In that slow and drawling tone, 
With which to us, his audience, 
He makes his ‘notions’ known.” 
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Darren; or The Merchant Prince. By Exttor Warsur- 
TON. Harper & Broruers. 


Tae Head oF THE FamiLy. Harper & Brotuers. From 
W. B. Zreser. 


These two novels, both of unusual interest, form the 
167th and 168th numbers of Harper’s Library of Select 
Novels, a series embracing many of the finest works of 
modern fiction. 

“ Darien,” as a romance, is not an artistic production; 
but it is eloquent with genius, and calculated to prove 
eminently attractive to a large class of readers. The 
recent and terrible death of the gifted author, will be re- 
membered. Singularly enough, in this, his latest work, the 
perils of the sea are thrillingly recounted, and the horror 
of a ship on fire, twice imagined. 

“The Head of the Family,” is a powerfully written 
story, by the author of ‘‘Olive” and the “ Ogilvies.” 
Whoever the lady writer may be, she is one of the most 
effective novelists of the day. 





Tune Ecxtectic MaGazine for March. The leading 
article, from the Westminster Review, on “ American 
Literature,” is a highly attractive paper, evidently writ- 
ten by one who is well acquainted with the subject he 
discusses. Our historians, biographers, theologians, &c., 
are briefly reviewed, and a generally fair estimate of 
their abilities awarded. We quote a scrap in recogni- 
tion of the claims of one of our most esteemed towns- 
men. “In Political Economy, America is represented 
by one of the strongest and most original writers of the 
age,—Henry C. Carey, of Philadelphia. His works 
are not yet much known in England, though they have 
been favourably reviewed in Blackwood, the Atheneum, 
and other journals; but in France, they furnished the 
late M. Bastiat with his leading ideas, and translations 
have made them familiar in other parts of the Con- 
tinent. His theory of Rents is regarded as a complete 
demonstration that the popular views derived from 
Ricardo are erroneous; and on the subject of Protection 
he is generally confessed to be the master-thinker of his 
country.” (We may here state that in our next number 
we intend giving a portrait of Mr. Carey, with an ac- 
companying sketch by Dr. Elder.) The other selections 
of the Eclectic are good. The number is embellished 
with a mezzotint portrait of T. N. Talfourd, the gifted 
author of Ion, and biographer of Charles Lamb. 

THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER for March, well 
sustains the reputation of that Journal. In the article o» 
“The Poems of Judge Henry R. Jackson,” the author 
overrates the subject of his notice, but introduces us ta 
some very pleasing and graceful poetry, not, we believe’ 
frequently reprinted. A parody on “ Yarrow Unvisited,” 
entitled ‘‘ Lola Montes Unseen,” is cleverly written by 
“s. Fa” 

THe AMERICAN Wuic Revirew for March, is embel- 
lished with a mezzotinto portrait of the Hon. Wm. A. 
Graham, Secretary of the U. S. Navy, finely engraved 
by Ritchie. The literary contents are interesting and 
varied. 

Tue United States Law MaGazine for March, con- 
tains some twenty-six biographical notices of eminent 
American lawyers and jurists. It is embellished with 
portraits of Judges Grier and M’Lean, engraved by H. 
S. Sadd, and J. F. Girsch. The series of biographical 
sketches here commenced, will be continued throughout 
the volume for 1852, embracing brief memoirs of all the 
most distinguished members of the profession, now 
living. 

Biackwoop’s MaGazine for February. contains an 
elaborate critique of Longfellow’s “Golden Legend,” 
which we should characterize as a piece of smart wri- 
ting ;—(the Review, not the Legend); a continuation of 
“Struggles for Fame and Fortune,” a very amusing 
poetical Attic Legend, of “Cupid in the Cabinet,” and 
other good things, too numerous to mention. 
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PICTORIAL LIFE 





OF 


GENERAL JACKSON. 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURE! 


THE PROPRIETORS OF 


SARTAIN’S UNION MAGAZINE, 


jrous of giving it increased claims upon the public, as a medium for the writings of the best authors in our country, and of 
og to its interest in a national point of view, take pleasure in announcing that they have effected arrangements with the 


ly talented and popular author 
J.T, HEADLEY, 


ursuance of whieh, he will furnish to the Magazine a monthly series of articles in his well-known graphic and spirited 
style, upon the 


HEROES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


» wide field which this plan occupies, must commend it to every heart which feels pride in the triumphs of our Republic, 
and and sea. ‘T’o increase their interest and impart additional effect to these articles, the Proprietors have also completed 
ngements to have them all RICHLY EMBELLISHED with numerous ORIGINAL DESIGNS, by EMINENT ARTISTS. 
confidently anticipated that the known ability and widely extended reputation of Mr. HEADLEY, combined with the 
ndance of rare and authentic materials he has succeeded in collecting, will make this TRULY NATIONAL WORK the 
: popular feature yet introduced into this or any other periodical. The series will commence with a 


PICTORIAL 
HURE OF GANARAL JACAIOYN, 


ich will open the new volume, commencing with the July Number, and be continued in each succeeding issue regularly 
iicompleted. The period in our national history identified with the military and civil services of GEN. JACKSON, em- 
es ils most interesting portion, as that distinguished man occupied a connecting link between the glorious past of its 
pncy and the grandeur of its maturity. It covers the annals of our Revolution—the founding of our Republic—the intro- 
tion of new States and Territories—the War of 1812, and the most interesting political events which have transpired. Now, 
en partisan rancour has subsided over the grave; when detraction is silenced, and flattery no longer has an object to gain, 
he time to write such a history of the warrior and statesman as will commend itself to al] impartial readers. Mr. HEADLEY 
| apply himself zealously to this task, and it will be followed by other articles devoted to the most distinguished men who 
fe added lustre to the annals of the nation, and whose lives and memories a grateful and admiring people have never 
sed to honour. 

Kr The July Number will be ready to issue by the Ist of June next. 

$ 

: . 

mving purchased the large and handsome steel plate, carefully engraved in line and mezzotint, from the celebrated design by 

Geo. CATTERMOLE, representing 


THE FIRST REFORMERS 
Presenting their Famous Protest at the Diet of Spires, in 1529, 
Now offer it in connexion with SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE, on terms unprecedentedly low. 


This magnificent composition contains nearly one hundred figures, and includes authentic portraits of the most prominent 
n connected with that important event. The work (exclusive of margin) measures 21 inches by 15, and the print has never 
n retailed at a price lees than $3 per copy. Each impression is accompanied by an insiructive pictorial key of reference, 

Bcribing the scene, the characters, the history which led to the event, and the principles contended for. 

“In connexion with SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE both works will be furnished on the following liberal terms, which are 

Wariably in advanée :— 


One Copy of the Magazine and one of the Print, - - - $8. 
Two Copies of the Magazine and two of the Print, - - $65. 
Five copies of the Magazine, and five of the Print, together with one copy of both works to the getter-up of the Club, $12. 


_The price of Sartain’s Magazine being of itself $3 per annum, both works jointly may now, by the above offer, be had for 
Miat was heretofore the price of each separately. 


»&P Agents wanted in every town and village in the United States, to get up Clubs, upon the above liberal terms. 


Those who send their orders and money soon, will receive early impressions of the engraving. Back numbers of the 
Magazine, from January, can be supplied when required. Send on your Subscriptions, and secure $6 worth of reading and 
Dcravings for $3. Address, 


JOHN SARTAIN & Co.. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY, 1852, 
CONTENTS. 











(2 
30 ORIGINAL ARTICLES.—16 EMBELLISHMENTS. fe 
P ' 
THE LEGEND OF LU EIN—FLAGON SECOND. - - - Henry B. Hirst, LS: 
THE FIRST LOVE OF TENIERS. - - - - - - - - - Charles G. Leland, ¥f c AS 
STATISTICS. - - - - Champion Bissell, ¥ fe 
A TABULAR VIEW OF THINGS SPIRITU AL AND TEMPORAL. | - - - George S . Burleigh, y Y 
SONG. - - - - - - B., Jun., 
THEODORA, OR THE FORGOTTEN STR. \IN. ~ (Mustr ated. ) - - - C aroline Chesebro, } ( 
AUSTRIA NOVA. (Illustrated. ) - - - - - - - - - A W. Hurlbut,  3f/®) y 
A PSALM. - - e - - - “ - ° - - - - - Sarah Anderton, p N) 
THE AVALANCHE. L semmmeanes ) - » . e - - ° - - R. M. Richardson, ‘ { 
CONTENTMENT. ° ° - - - - - - - J. H. Bixby, ) 
CARMEN NATUR. E TRIUMPH ALE, (Illustrated.) - - - - - . R. H. Stoddard, 4 \ 
ROBIN’S MAY DAY CAROL. - . : - - - - - - - Fan Featherbie, et 
VOYAGE IN A BALLOON. - =” = - - - - - - - - Anne T. Wilbur, 33%/ (AS) F 
THE DAYS ARE GONE. : . - - - - - - - - W. P. Mulchinock, 3 a vit 
PILGRIMAGE AND PRAYER. (aire. - - - - - - - “—* Carey, | Ao 
JERUSALEM IN 1851. . Se ee a OR ee .W. Holland, 34m <@/ 
SONG FOR THE EVENING TW ILIGHT. - - - - - - - - Geeks S. Burleigh, 3 \A ; 
AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A WHALEMAN. - - - - - - H. Milnor Klapp, ay x 
LITTLE JIM. = . - - - - - - - - - - - Edward Farmer, sa S 
THE THREE BROTHERS. - - . - - - - - - - - J. T. Trowbridge, 4j | 
LA BOLSA DELAS SIERRAS. - = - = -  - = - = = = = = W, Gilmore Simms, sie\'* 
FRIAR BACON ANTICIPATED. (Illustrated Enigma.) - - - . - E. W. Ellsworth, 4 : 
A LAY OF THE SPRING. - - : - - - - - - - - Emily S. Brown, 4 
ALL THINGS LOVE ME. - : - - - - - - - - - James T. Mitchell, | , 
THE RUINED TAVERN. (A Parody on ‘‘ The Haunted Palace.”’) - . - H. B. H., mY ‘& 
THE ALDERMAN. (A Parody on ‘‘ The Minstrel Boy.’’) - - - ° . Dick Darley, , ny ‘ 
THE FLAGSTAFF. . - ° - . . Jeannie Parker, {My YW 
PUCK’S PORTFOLIO OF WIT AND W HIMSICALITIES. - - - - - Meister Karl, 4] —f 
Curious Criticisms on a Portion of the Pictures intended for the Annual Exhibitions for ’52. , 
ORIGINAL DESIGN AND DESCRIPTION OF A SUBURBAN VILLA. - - - T. Wadskier, 4 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT.—Fashion (Illustrated), 422.—Needle-Work (Illustrated), 423.—Music, May-Des 
words by Charles Mackay. The Symphonies and Accompaniment, by Sir H. R. Bishop, 424. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY OF FOREIGN LITERARY, MUSICAL, AND ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENG 
Charles G. Leland, 426. 


GERMAN LiterRatTURE.—The English Historians. By Frederick W. Ebeling.—Professor Kruse’s Chronicles 
the Norsemen.—Original Intelligence as to the Swiss Federated Alliance from 1241 to 1314. By Kopp. 
Estimate of the Character of Gerbert, Pope Sylvester II.—Dr. Spruner’s Atlas.—New Work, by Schubert ¢ 
the Earth’s Structure.—Critique on Schubert, 427.—New Works on Botany.—Liebig.—Schiller, and Goethe. 
Notice of ‘‘ The Europa.” 


I.ecenT Frencu Lirerature.—Work of the Count Ficquelment on the Continental Policy of Lord Palmerston 
428.—Recent Work by M. Christian Bartholomess. The Book of Ulrich. The Eccentrics. By M. Cham 
fleury.—Liszt’s Work on F. Chopin. 

Musica Items, (429.)—Musical Times, R. S. Willis. —Leipsic Intelligence.—Monument to Metastasio.—Beeth 
ven’s Fidelio.—Grisi and Mario at St. Petersburg.—New Opera of the Last Days of Pompeii. ‘The Elda 
Braham. New Musical Institute of London. 


THE Fixe Arts.—The Theogony of Hesiod, and other Works left by the late Ludwig Schwanthaler, 429.—0m 
ments and Pictures from Herculaneum and Pompeii.—Kaulbach’s Homer.—Heideloff of Nuremberg’s Or 
ments of the Middle Ages.—Mrs. Bray’s Life of Stothard.—The Kunstblatt.—A Visit to Apsley House. 
List of Late German Publications on Art, 431.—Comic Sketches by the Poet Schiller.—Statue by Feitsche 
to the Composer Weber.—Disinterment of a Service of Gold Plate at Paris. The Works of the French Painte 
Ingres. 


EDITORIAL, (482.)—To the Reader.—May Musings and Melodies.—Scintillations of Science, with I]lustrations 
433.—Rebus illustrating Proverbial Philosophy, 454.—Parodies, 435.—Poetical Answer to Enigma for March 
—Our Embellishments, 435. 


LIBRARY TABLE.—Vegetable Portraits of Character. By M. E. Lazarus, M.D., 436.—Lays of the Scottisl 
Cavaliers. By W. E. Aytoun.—Narratives of Sorcery and Magic. By T. Wright, M.A.—Men and Women 0 
the Eighteenth Century. By A.‘ Houssaye.—The Book of Ballads, by Bon Gaultier.— Recollections of a Lite 
rary Life. By Miss Mitford.—Richardson’s Arctic Expedition.—Buckeye Abroad.—Ravenscliff, &c. Xc. 

EMBELLISHMENTS.—The Forgotten Strain. Engraved in Mezzotinto by Samuel Sartain, the original picturé 
by Charles R. Leslie.—The Corsair’s Isle. Engraved in the Line manner by Albert W. Graham, the origina 
picture, by J. D. Harding.—The Avalanche. Engraved by Croome in wood, the original by Karl Girardet. 
Scandal, by Kenny Meadows, 379.—The Cloud Spirit, by Moritz Retsch, 385.—Pilgrimage and Prayer, »J 
Gilbert, 8396.—Pictorial Enigma, by Elliott, 415.—Puck’s Picture Gallery, 416.—Designs for a Villa, by Wad 
skier, 420. —Fashion and Needle-Work cuts.—Rebus,,434. 



















The Postage on this Selon when paid quarterly in advance, is, under 500 miles, 23 cents; over 500 mile 
and under 1500 miles, 5 cents. 
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